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ABSTRACT 


The three decades preceding the American Civil War witnessed 
an astonishing multiplication of reform movements. Woman's rights, 
international peace, elimination of debtor's prison, promotion of 
health fads, extension of missionary efforts, labor reform, and 
creation of charitable agencies were only a few of that era's popular 
causes. The antebellum generation was absorbed in simple benevolence 
as well as social, religious, political and economic reforms that 
were radical in content and intent. 

From this multiplicity of movements, historians spotlight 
abolition. Several standard studies of antebellum America have 
stated that abolition "swallowed up” contemporary reform movements. 
To the contrary, an examination of abolition, woman's rights and the 
labor movement reveals a complex, and often positive interaction 
involving leaders, tactics and ideas. The emergence of woman's 
rights, for instance, was a direct outgrowth of radical abolition. 
Development of a mature labor movement was prevented not by the 
existence of abolition, but by unfavorable judicial decisions, the 
lure of utopianism, and the successive depressions and financial 
panics of 1819, 1837, 1857 and 1860. 

To clarify the relationships among these three reforms, their 
common origins must be disclosed and examined. They were not 
separate, self-contained movements, but were part of a far-reaching 
humanitarian impulse that was motivated by religious revivalisn, 
Romanticism and Christian perfectionism. Influenced also by the 
pervasive optimism of that era, humanitarian reformers sought to 
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uplift, improve and perfect mankind. Coupled with a firm belief in 
the rhetoric of the American Revolution, reformers and their 
followers justified their actions by citing the Declaration of 
Independence. Equality and freedom were their watchwords, and their 
goal was to close the gap between national principles and practices. 

Many studies of the nineteenth century pose another impediment 
to a clear understanding of the relationships among these three 
reforms. Political histories, as well as some social and intellectual 
studies, adopt the Civil War as the century's dividing point. 
"Antebellum" and "post-Civil War" have become terms and concepts so 
engrained in American historical scholarship that a study of 
abolition’s ideas, or the ideas of other antebellum Mees seldom 
continues past the outbreak of hostilities in 1861. Although the war 
experience did reshape attitudes toward reform, the break with ante- 
bellum ideas and movements was not as final, or as sudden, as is 
usually suggested. The humanitarian impulse was not completely 
blotted out; and woman's rights and labor organization, although 
temporarily undercut by the war, show vigorous postwar growth. 
Abolition itself, both its leaders and ideas, flourished during and 
after the war as part of the struggle to win equal rights for 


freedmen. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


For the sake of brevity, the following abbreviations are used for 


frequently cited journals in the chapter notes: 


AHR American Historical Review 

Am. Q. American Quarterly 

Am. Sch. American Scholar 

CWH Civil War History 

JNH Journal of Negro History 

JSH Journal of Southern History 

MVHR Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
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Introductions: The Ideological Basis of Antebellum Reform 


The pursuit of reform in the antebellum United States was a 
consuming task for many Americans. Decades before America's "Age of 
Reform" in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, reform 
societies were working to change the personal habits of fellow 
citizens, to alter America's social and economic structures, and to 
redefine the political and ideological tenets of the nation. From the 
numerous reform goals pursued by local associations, several major, 
national movements energed. Woman's rights and labor organization, 
movements that absorbed so much energy and attention from 1890-1920, 
were targets for reform action earlier in the century as well. Not 
only did the antebellum period witness the organizational boom of many 
movements, but it was also an era in which Americans attempted to 
frame an ideological basis for reform. lLoosely-knit reform groups of 
the eighteenth century, with their nascent philosophies and goals, 
were infused with new impetus in the 1820's and 1830's. Local, state 
and national organizations thrived, complete with annual national 
(often international) conventions, agents and paid lecturers, and 
weekly or monthly newspapers. 

Abolition typified both the passion for organized reform and 
the effort to shape an ideology, yet its positicn in the historiography 


of antebellum reform is unique. Because its central goal was ostensibly 
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realized after the 1863 Emancipation Proclamation, it is generally 
viewed not only as a successful movement, but also as a distinctly 
antebellum phenomenon. This view, however, is valid only if abolition 
is defined as a movement aimed at ending chattel slavery. In fact, 
abolitionists after 1830 pursued two goals: they not only wanted an 
immediate end to slavery, but an end to prejudice as fees Freedom 
and equality were concomitant concerns. There were other groups of 
nineteenth century Americans who professed to support abolition, but 
who were not committed to eliminating prejudice. True abolitionist 
ideology proclaimed that freedom was meaningless without a change in 
racial attitudes or a tangible means of protecting this suddenly- 
acquired freedom. For those who believed in this radical definition 
of abolition, the movement continued beyond the antebellum years in 
the struggle for Negro equality. In this sense then, not only did 
abolition contain the historical origins of the Reconstruction civil 
rights fight, but, because the Emancipation Proclamation did not deal 
with the problem of equal rights, antebellum abolition can also be 
classified as a partial fadlarese 
Another feature that sets abolition apart from other major 
antebellum reform movements is that its fate was inextricably tied to 
the coming of the Civil War. Historians still disagree on the 
importance of abolitionist agitation as a direct cause of war, but at 
least it was a contributing factor to the intense sectionalism that 
impeded compromise on divisive issues. No other reform group could 
claim (or be assigned by later historians) such an explosive connection 


with the war. Association between abolition and the Civil War, 
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however sound, is so binding that it obscures study of abolition as a 
reform toveterane Approached primarily in terms of its developing 
ideology and its relationship with contemporary movements, a new 
perspective on early and mid-nineteenth century reform emerges. 
learly, the Civil War had a profound impact on both American 
history and historiography. Because of its unique link with that war, 
abolition seems to dominate all other prewar reforms. Many historians 
support this thesis, notably Alice Tyler and Avery Craven. Craven 
comments that, "Because it combined in itself both the moral and the 
democratic appeal, and because it coincided with sectional rivalry, 
the abolition movement gradually swallowed up all other reforms." 
Tyler reiterates. this theme by saying that, ". . . eventually the anti- 
slavery cause absorbed all the enterprise of those who sought to 
perfect the institutions of the young republic. Or, "The earlier 
f/antebellun/ humanitarian causes were swallowed up in the crusade 
against slavery." As the historians who agree with Tyler and Craven 
point out, Americans did take particular note of abolitionist activity 
as sectional attitudes became increasingly polarized. Yet, despite 
the enormous amount of energy expended by reformers on this crusade, 
the antebellum abolition movement did not totally absorb other 
humanitarian causes. During times of political crisis, when national 
attention was focused on some new development in the polarization that 
culminated in war, the role of abolitionists was crucial, and other 
reforms became temporarily ancillary to it. Abolition, however, did not 
categorically snuff out its sister movements. Temperance, educational 


reform, even pacifism flourished, and the woman's rights movement was 
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in fact a direct off-shoot of abolition. Early labor organization 
remained in a fledgling state until the 1850's, but this was due more to 
economic factors than to the existence of an all-absorbing abolitionist 
fervor. As well, an abolitionist without interest (and active 
participation) in other reforms was an anomaly among his colleagues. 
In short, to examine abolition within the context of other antebellum 
reforms reveals factors at work other than the growth of sectionalisn. 

Two reforms, thought to have been "swallowed up" by abolition, 
Will be investigated to ascertain whether or not abolition drained 
them of energy, leadership, and ideas. The origins of woman's rights 
and the early labor movement will be outlined, their ideological and 
organizational development in antebellum America will be probed, and 
their relationship with abolition will receive detailed attention. 
As well, an attempt will be made to glance beyond the antebellum 
history of these organizations to determine whether prewar reform 
reached a virtual dead-end after Fort Sumter. The thesis will focus 
primarily on northern white abolitionists and reformers, and will deal 
with political matters only when they directly impinge on reform 
issues. 

The traditional view of nineteenth century reform assigns the 
Civil War as an historical dasridine point between the earlier era of 
humanitarian social reform (1820-1860) and the period of the Populist 
and Progressive movements (1880-1914). These two portions of the 
century thus represent not only different economic structures and 
ways of life, but two separate eras of reform as well. The traditional 


division is generally valid, especially for political history, but the 
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partition of the century into two neat haives impedes study of prewar 
reforms past 1861. The entrenched periodization itself suggests that 
the antebellum and post-Civil War periods are distinct, a view 
supported by the numerous studies of the nineteenth century which 
explore one era or the other, rarely attempting to trace antebellum 
trends during and beyend the war. Studies that have disregarded the 
accepted periodization have been histories concerned with examining 
the ways in which antebellum ideas and attitudes changed. Only a few 
historians have propcosed that links between the two eras may be stronger 
and more numerous than usually posited, and a portion of this paper 
Will explore the continuity between antebellum woman's rights and 
labor organization, and the postwar versions of these movements, 
Historiographically, it seems that it was not abolition which 
absorbed other reforms, but the Civil War which swallowed up the 
abolition movement. The abolitionists, their ideas, ideals and goals 
receive only brief mention in Civil War and post-Civil War histories. 
It is true that the’ postwar era witnessed drastic changes in 
intellectual, social and economic trends, but the full extent of this 
transformation was not complete by 1865. Labor organization, the 
fight for equal rights for Negroes, and woman's rights continued in 
the decades after the war despite new ideas and attitudes that were 
emerging about the value of humanitarian reform. These movements 
certainly changed as they entered the postwar period, but they drew 
from earlier experiences as well. Even though the war suppressed 
much of the original religicus reform impulse, many movements 
resurfaced in recognizable form, modified by new ideas and historical 


conditions, yet grounded by their prewar tradition. 
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In searching for a continuing tradition in nineteenth century 
reform, the single most consistent factor among the multiplicity of 
reforms is their plasticity, the changeableness of goals and tactics, 
and of the governing ideas and basic assumptions necessary to the 
existence of a movement. There are several reasons for the protean 
nature of reform. Paramount was the absence of a settled society. 
America was in a state of flux, with a mushrooming population eager 
to make social mobility work to its advantage, burgeoning industrial- 
ization, and increasing numbers of immigrants, new states and 
territories. In'a nation where historical change occurred so fast, 
it was difficult to maintain a radical tradition.’ A corollary to 
this rapid change lay in the lack of traditional avenues of reform. 

A starting point for every reformer was the Declaration of Independence 
{although reasons for citing this document varied), but organized, 
accepted bases for reform were notably absent. Further, the motivations 
to better society were numerous, resulting in reforms that were 

diverse and individualized. Combined, these conditions resulted in 
constantly shifting reform terminology. In order to understand the 
distinctions between radical, moderate and conservative methods and 
goals, familiarity with the ideological origins of American reform 
(especially the philosophical underpinnings of the Declaration of 
Independence), is necessary. As well, an examination must be made 
concerning the definitions suggested both by the reformers themselves 


and by historians who have studied their movements. 
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The Declaration of Independence has always been an ideological 
touchstone for American reformers. Without significant exception, 
reform groups have used this document as justification for their 
demands, programs, or Bache Suffragists claimed the franchise on 
the basis of the natural rights theory in the Declaration, and 
abolitionists were adamant that the rights of "life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness" be accorded to slaves. Ina Fourth of July 
address, William hieea Garrison, a most ardent abolitionist, told his 
audience, "If I am asked to prove [the slave's/ title to liberty, my 
answer is, that the fourth of July is not a day to be wasted in 
establishing ‘self-evident truths. '"7 Referring to the Declaration 
in an essay fea ae the chasm between rich and poor in mid-nineteenth 
century America, the radical labor leader William Sylvis bitterly 
related how the ideals of America had no reality for workingmen,. 

"Thus do we find our boasted institutions of equal rights to be the 
merest skeleton of liberty," said Sylvis, "which by their letter 
declare that equal rights and privileges shall be guaranteed to all, 
but by their operation create aristocracy, special privileges, 
extortion, monopoly, and soinverg In fact, for any unjustly 
treated, discontent segment of the American population, the Declaration 
contained the ideological basis for a new and better orders "We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness." 
The natural rights philosophy expounded in the final draft 


of Thomas Jefferson's Declaration of Independence used the accepted 
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premises of the natural order as a justification for independence from 
Great Britain, and natural rights shia eens became a justification 
for political authority. To Tom Paine, the events of 1776 constituted 
not "merely a separation from England," but "a revolution in the 
principles and practice of governments "~~" The revolutionary ideology 
from which the Declaration was derived had its source in both John 
Locke and the religious dissenters who modified Locke's fiene oe On 
certain key points, these two strands of thought diverged, and it was 
the dissenters, not Locke, who were the source for the Declaration's 
"intuitive ethical inddvidualisms" =" Dissenters added moral 
Significance to Locke's theory of government, declaring that self- 
evident truths were perceived in an intellectual way "akin to the 
Quaker's ‘inner light. '"7? In a debate that was echoed in America, 
the dissenters searched for a way to insert an innate moral sense, a 
freedom of conscience, into Locke's philosophy. The problem was not 
SO much Locke's conscientious separation of the secular and the 
religious in his philosophies, but rather that his theory of knowledge 
seemed to deny existence of "self-evident" truths. Locke, who 
proposed that ideas derived solely from experience, believed that man 
began life with a "blank mind" and learned by means of pain or 
pleasure what ideas to Moonee Truth was revealed not by God, nor 
had He "stamped upon the minds of all men certain intuitively perceived 
intellectual and moral ideas" which correspond to the revealed tenth. a6 
The dilemma of Locke's philosophical heirs was that if man were born 


with his mind a blank, "what happened to self-evident inalienable 


rights? and to a theory of revolution that presumed the existence of 
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those rights?" Dissenters proposed that secular truths were 
“intuitively accessible to average men" in the same way men sensed 
religious henenaiee 

Another ambiguity in the revolutionary ideology was the 
question of whether or not the ownership of private property was a 
natural right. Jefferson, who believed that property was a social 
convention and not an inherent human right, made no mention of property 
in the Declaration. Locke, however, in his Second Treatise, devoted a 
chapter to rationalizing the accumulation of material wealth, >? As 
one American historian has noted, the revolutionary ideology was not 
the greatest help to the black man. "For one thing, the ideas of 
freedom and equal rights were intimately linked with the concept of 
private material property. As Locke had said, men possessed a 
‘property' in both themselves and their possessions; they had a natural 


20 Locke had occasion to 


right to their life, liberty, and ‘estates. 
practically apply his theories when he drafted the Fundamental 
Constitution of South Carolina. In it he gave citizens complete 
religious liberty, plus "absolute power and authority" over Negro 
slaves. This concept of property, though not an explicit part of the 
Declaration of Independence, was nevertheless part of the general 
eighteenth century revolutionary philosophy, and recognition of chattel 
slavery was later written into the Constitution, 

One of Thomas Jefferson's first drafts of the Declaration 
included a denunciation of both slavery and King George's failure to 
halt the slave predee a The passage was deleted after objections by 


South Carolina and Georgia, but the incident raised several 
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Significant points. The revolutionary ideology, based on inalienable 
human rights, seemed logically to encompass freedom for all men, and 
although the Declaration ostensibly included black men, nothing 
positive was mentioned about the rights of Negroes.”? The Declaration 
was necessarily ambiguous on this topic since it had to win support 
from all classes, including slaveholders. Americans and foreigners 
alike, however, described the discrepancy between the Declaration and 
more than 100,000 slaves. John Stuart Mill called the United States 

a “country where institutions profess to be founded on equality, and 
which yet maintains the slavery of black men. .. .”" A Philadelphia 
newspaper in 1768 asked, "How suits it with the glorious cause of 
Liberty to keep your fellow men in bondage, men equally the work of 
your great Creator, men formed for freedom as joursscilvauer After 
the Revolution, antislavery men stressed that Negroes were "born 
equally free with whites. .. ." and that Huropean philosophies were 
no longer needed to prove the fact, for "it is declared and recorded 
as the sense of Amerieaeiee isidtes themselves reiterated the sentiment. 
A group of blacks petitioned the Massachusetts" legislature in 1777, 
pointing out that "every principle from which America has acted in 
the course of her unhappy difficulties with Great-Britain, pleads 
stronger than a thousand arguments in favor of your Petitioners." 
Later in the eighteenth century, after two decades of post- 
revolutionary antislavery activity, one abolitionist commented that 
"If anything can sound like a solecism in the ears of mankind, it will 


be this story -- That in the United States of America, societies are 


formed for the promotion of eee donaae Jefferson's dilemma is 
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crucial to understanding the national attitude: "He hated slavery" 
and "never for a moment considered the possibility that [Negroes/ 
might rightfully be enslaved," but he "thought blacks ee to 

whe tegen ss Racial prejudice complicated the obvious economic factors 
involved in possible emancipation. The duality between the belief 
(that the black man should have equal rights) and the attitude (that 
he was inferior) persisted in many forms long after the revolutionary 
period, and the inability of Americans to reconcile the conflict 
characterized the nineteenth century as well as the eighteenth. 

The Declaration of Independence thus represented a set of 
ideals to be sought after, not a reflection of actual society. It is 
this gap between national principles and practices that reformers 
have tried since 1776 to narrow. Abraham Lincoln described the 
Declaration as defining an ideal to be attained "as soon as circum- 
stances should meena Several historians have framed American 
history in terms of the process by which rights were extended, viewing 
American democracy as aon ee slowly but constantly expanding 
from rather crude, actual beginnings to reach the ideals of the 
Declaration. By 1820, for instance, northern states had freed their 
Slaves and instituted many legal reforms, especially regarding 
eta dens ae Also, the franchise was becoming less restricted by 
property and religious qualifications. (In fact, the central question 
here, a restatement of the dissenters’ dilemma, involved the rights 
of man versus the rights of property: was voting a natural right? ) 
There were, however, some Americans who refused to wait for the 


opportunities for social reform to surface. While conservatives and 
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moderates bided their time, the radicals were in too much of a hurry to 
wait for the proper circumstances to arise. 

Subsequent American reformers drew inspiration and ideas from 
the ideals in the Declaration's preamble as well as from the more 
diversified, sometimes conflicting tenets of eighteenth century 
philosophy. After 1776 most reformers, no matter how dissimilar in 
goals and ideas, grounded their movements in the Declaration. This 
fact indicates that there was a common, continuing tradition in 


30 


American reform. Yet there was neither continuity in the ways in 
which reformers applied the Declaration, nor was there an evolution in 
the Declaration's.ideology. No additions were made, the ideals were 
unchanged. A wide variety of reforms persisted, but the original 
statement of natural rights remained static. The dynamic elements in 
the reform tradition were the myriad interpretations and applications 
of the Declaration. By 1830, when reform was infused with a new 
religious impulse, small, scattered groups of reformers began to 

merge, and inchoate reform philosophies started to coalesce into 
identifiable types of reform. Modern terminology describing nineteenth 
century reform must be flexible, however, for reform objectives and 
tactics fluctuated constantly, making it difficult for eso to 
pin down static philosophies. The intensely individual approaches of 
humanitarian reformers make rigid definitions of "radical" and 
"moderate" unusable. Factionalism within movements was rife, resulting 
in several kinds of abolition, woman's rights, or labor ideologies. 

The definitions suggested here will be of the most general sort; 


specific explanations of terms can be understood only within the 
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context of their historical conditions, and will be detailed in 
succeeding chapters, 

In the 1820's there were many motivations to social reform. 
The romantic belief in man's perce devotion to the idea of 
progress, the religious impulse of the great revivals, and the 
transcendental conviction that reform began with individual regeneration 
-- all these concepts stimulated men to change society.>~ Probably 
the broadest group of reformers was the humanitarians, whose straight- 
forward philosophy was summed up in one of Wendell Phillips' Fourth of 
July addresses: ". . . whenever you find a man downtrodden, he is 


ee To Phillips, an abolitionist and postwar 


your brother. . 
labor leader, the abolition movement qualified as a humanitarian reforn, 
for slavery was both inhumane and a denial of natural rights. Samuel 
Gridley Howe, an abolitionist more famous for his work with the blind 
and insane, felt that "Humanity demands that every creature in human 
shape should command our respect; we should recognise as a brother 
every human being upon whom God has stamped the human impreasiii-? 
It was a moral duty for the strong to help the weak, a sentiment rein- 
forced by the 1820's religious revivals. This new Christian spirit 
also inspired the moral reformers, whose varied goals (abolition, 
temperance, distribution of Bibles and religious tracts), were all 
based on the imperatives of Christian morality. 

Transcendental reform contained two divergent philosophical 
strands both founded in the same premise. Ralph Waldo Emerson, in 


his essay "Man the Reformer," told his audience that reform meant 


removing “impediments” to natural perfection. The notion was a 
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romantic one: destroy the oppressive order"and natural possibilities 


Wy 


will flourish, allowing progress free reign. In another essay, 
Emerson proposed that true reform could not occur "whilst a man, 

not himself renovated, attempts to renovate things around him... . 
Every project in the history of American reform, no matter how violent 
and surprising, is good when it is the dictate of a man's genius and 
constitution, but very dull and suspicious when adopted from 

aroeherei 2 Self-culture was a requisite for reform. After this inner 
realization reform moved past the individual, "and worked outward 
through the family, the neighborhood and ultimately into the social 

%6 


and political life of the community." This move beyond self-culture 
was not included in Emerson's early philosophy, but other transcenden- 


talists, dikevwadical Unitarian minister Theodore Parker, felt that 


an intellectual had a responsibility to insure that "individual 


CONSCLCNCE Me. a1. 6 [created/ ausOClaL) Conserence. 2 ne These three 
categories of social reformers -- humanitarian, moral, and transcenden- 
tal -- were not rigidly defined, exclusive groups; and there was an 


open interchange of ideas and individuals. The general pattern of 
reform that emerged by the end of the 1820's was this: 
Moral earnestness and a thorough belief in the 
perfectibility of man were linked with the unshakable 
conviction that American civilization was the best the 
world had ever seen, and would be completely perfect if 


only it corrected the few flaws that the reformer sought 
to remedy. 


Perfectionism, belief in progress, evangelical Protestantism and 
transcendentalism, though they spurred diverse kinds of movements, 


were all linked by their egalitarianisn. 
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There are other labels attached to reformers that must be 
isolated and defined. The terms "radical," "conservative," and 
"moderate" are without exception the most variable, protean terms in 
the nomenclature of reform. The conventional meanings are not 
adequate, primarily because what was radical in America usually became 
part of the status quo within several yeaa? Gradual emancipation, 
regarded as radical in the 1820's, appeared positively meek beside 
Garrison's explosive immediatism of the early 1830's; but to John Brown, 
immediatists like Garrison and Phillips were "all talk, what is needed 
is action -- adticiienne What was once radical, one American historian 
has pointed out, becomes accepted, 

And so Boston, which once persecuted Anne Hutchinson, 
Wendell Phillips and William Lloyd Garrison, has erected 
statues to them, and on their pedestals they wear so 


dignified a mien that James Russell Lowell wrote of one 
of the sculptures: 


There's Garrison, his features very 
Benign for an incendiary. 


What was termed radical was thus relative to the status quo. 

Emerson viewed the conservative as holding on to the past, 
while the radical (or reformer) looked to the future. This is a valid 
distinction, but what in fact separated the conservative and moderate 
from the radical was the method used to induce change, "by catastrophic 
change, or by gradual, tiny, but steady mevelonmencowns Radicals 
went to extremes, not just in the goals they sought, but also in their 
methods. Practicality, compromise and gradualism were out of the 
question to men "of principle who followed conscience in the search 
for an ideal, no matter how renoee Radical victory was rarely 


achieved swiftly or completely, but through his "steadfastness," he 
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"sowed innumerable reforms which the /less radical/ reformer later 
peaneaneit” An historian of American radicalism claims that "it is the 
radicals who insist, from time to time, on asking the necessary but 
awkward questions and dragging the skeletons from the darkest 

closets. .. . Radicals alone can be counted on to stand by their own 
clear if partial insights, to keep unpopular causes Ee For 
radicals, the way to keep unpopular causes alive was through agitation. 
Wendell Phillips described the agitator as one who "with no bread to 
earn, no candidate to elect, no party to save, no object but truth -- 
[tears] a nbestien open and /riddles/ it with light." © The function 
of a radical agitator was to change public opinion by means of vivid 
rhetoric and ibaa moral einssenan Thus radicals were extreme in 
both goals and tactics, to the extent that the term “moderate” also 
became relative, referring to ends and means of reform that were “less 
extreme" than those of the radicals. A conservative was similarly 
defined, although this term evoked the additional connotation of 


conserving the old order, of holding on to past traditions and 


entrenched imetituttoned” specific kinds of reform -- radical, 
conservative, or moderate -- will be more closely defined in subsequent 
chapters. 

mas ty 


In one sense, reform in the United States began with the 
nation's inception and has not stopped. Change proceeded through the 
political and legal systems, albeit slowly. When these institutional 


channels for reform did not deal quickly and completely with an unjust 
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or oppressive order, discontented groups often formed associations or 
coalesced into movements, either to influence the established channels 
of reform or to work outside thenat 

Antebellum reform movements were part of this continuing 
process of change. Moderates and conservatives worked within the 
political arena, while radical reformers usually operated outside 


50 


institutional channels. Abolition, which encompassed both radicals 
and moderates, was not the all-consuming, self-contained movement that 
many historians picture, nor was the Civil War a dead-end in the 
history of American reform. Abolition interacted with other movements 
in terms of leadership, rhetoric, motivation and ideology, and despite 
the undeniable Preteens! and economic changes wrought by the war, 


the governing ideas of woman's rights, labor and abolition sustained 


those movements beyond Appomattox. 
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NOTES: INTRODUCTION 


One historian who suggests that the American reform tradition 
has been continuing since the Declaration of Independence, and that 
antebellum movements were part of this process, is David Brion Davis. 
In his Ante-Bellum Reform (New York, 1967), Davis questions the 
validity of viewing "ante-bellum reform as a self-contained phenomenon," 
proposing that "significant continuities" between these two eras of 
reform may have been overlooked. (See pp. 3-6.) Davis thinks that as 
late nineteenth century reform "became more pragmatic and institutional 
in approach, it was often necessary [for reformers/ to repudiate the 
supposedly naive and visionary methods of the past," p. 3. Staughton 
Lynd, in his essay, "Freedom Now: The Intellectual Origins of American 
Radicalism," in Alfred Young, ed., Dissent: Explorations in the 
History of American Radicalism (Deka lh, Sri 1968), pp. 1-36, also 
sees a continuous reform tradition based on the Revolution. Lynd lists 
the varied reforms that have adopted the "rhetoric of the Declaration," 
pp. 3-6. 


qintnron D, Jordan, in The White Man's Burden: Historical 
Origins of Racism in the United States (New York, 1974) probes the 
evolution of white attitudes toward black men that entrenched racism 
by the Revolution. Jordan points out that color and slavery were not 
always connected, and that among all slaves and indentured servants 
Negroes were slowly singled out by "degrading distinctions," with 
prejudiced social practices later legalized. "By the end of the 
seventeenth century dark complexion had become an independent rationale 
for enslavement...," p. 52. Jordan examines the psychological and 
intellectual aspects of this evolving prejudice, stressing that the 
"tyranny of slavery" affected not only blacks, but locked whites into 
a rigid role as well. (See, for instance, pp. 166-170.) 


ier ton L. Dillon, in "The Failure of the American Abolitionists" 
JOH; 25 (1959): 159-77, contends that the goals of abolition, "to 
spread the doctrine of the sin of slavery and ... to eradicate the 
nearly universal prejudice...." (p. 167), were forfeited in the 1840's 
when the movement became political, opting for direct action over 
moral suasion. Dillon's ideas will be examined more fully in 
chapter I. It should be noted that by the 1860's many abolitionists, 
including William Lloyd Garrison, felt that their task was achieved with 
the Emancipation Proclamation, but the American Anti-Slavery Society 
(AASS) continued under Wendell Phillips' leadership after Garrison 
resigned. Phillips and other abolitionists continued to fight for 
equal rights in the 1870's. 


‘tn the 1920's and 1930's a "revisionist" view of abolition 
emerged in the writings of some historians (notably Avery Craven and 
James G. Randall), who saw the Civil War not as a vindication of the 
Declaration's ideals, but rather as an avoidable tragedy caused 
primarily by irresponsible, fanatical abolitionists. This viewpoint 
is the most extreme statement of the causal connection between 
abolition and the war. 
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Avery Craven, The Coming of the Civil War, 2d ed. (Chicago, 


— 


American Social History from the Colonial Period to the Outbreak of the 
Civil War (New York, 1944), p. 226 and p. 549. Numerous historians 
agree with Tyler and Craven, including the authors of most general 
social histories, but they all look at abolition primarily in terms of 
its connection with the Civil War. Carl Degler, for instance, in 

Out of Our Past: Forces that Shaped Modern America, rev. ed., (New 
York, 1959), pe 159, says that "Although the objects of reform were 
numerous in this era of ferment, there was one which swallowed up all 
the rest." Degler then summarizes the political ways in which slavery 
and abolition helped split the nation. Charles C. Cole, in The Social 
Ideas of the Northern Evangelists, 1826-1860 (New York, 1954), p. 129, 
also refers to reform societies being "swallowed up by the expanding 
antislavery movement.” Russell Blaine Nye reiterates this view in 
Society and Culture in America, 1830-1860 (New York, 1974), p. 61, 
where he says that "Until the mid-forties antislavery was simply one of 
many such reform enthusiasms.... Gradually it rose to eclipse the 
others..e." Ralph Henry Gabriel, in The Course of American Democratic 
Thought, 2d ed. (New York, 1940), p. 209, states that Theodore Parker's 
1830's crusade against slums was absorbed by the antislavery movement. 
The historians who present abolition as the dominant antebellum 
reform also show the Civil War as a rigid historical dividing point. 
Degler, p. 187, notes that "Once the war came ... it brought to an 
abrupt close one period of American history and opened the door to 
another of a much different order." Tyler, on p. 549, expresses the 
same judgment, as does Cole on p. 221 of his study. There are a few 
monographs and articles that do attempt to bridge the Civil War in 
terms of intellectual or social reform. See George M. Fredrickson's 
The Inner Civil War: Northern Intellectuals and the Crisis of the 
Union (New York, 1965); Robert Winston Mardock, The Reformers and the 


American Indian (Columbia, Mo., 1971); David J. Pivar, Purity Crusade: 
Sexual Morality and Social Control, 1868-1900 (Westport, Conn., 1973); 


and Herbert G. Gutman, "Protestantism and the American Labor Movements 
The Christian Spirit in the Gilded Age," AHR, 72 (1966-1967): 74-101. 


Ornere is no study concerned solely with the interaction 
between abolition and other reform movements. Davis, Ante-Bellum 
Reform, p. 10, is the only historian I have encountered who supports my 
thesis: "Finally, we must ultimately ask whether the Civil War repre- 
sents an abrupt terminus to an entire cycle of reform. Is it valid ... 
to speak of ante-bellum reform as a self-contained phenomenon, or have 
we overlooked significant continuities between the first so-called "age 
of reform" and the later emergence of Reform Darwinism, the Social 
Gospel, and Progressivism?" Two other historians indicate a similar 
sentiment. Dwight Dumond, in his Antislavery Origins of the Civil War 
in the United States (Ann Arbor, 1939), p.- 1, n. 1., claims that anti- 
slavery was not a "self-contained" movement, "nor did it exist 
independently of other phases of a general movement for social 
reform." Gilman Ostrander, in The Rights of Man in America, 1606-1861 
(Columbia, Mo., 1960), p. 296, makes a similar suggestion. Also see 
Aileen S. Kraditor, Means and Ends in American Abolitionism: Garrison 
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and His Critics on Strategy and Tactics, 1834-1850 (New York, 1967), 
p. ll, who says that "While I willingly accord the abolitionists a 


unique and honored place in American history, I believe there is much 
to be learned by studying certain problems that they faced in common 
with other radical and reform groups: the relation of ends to means, 
of goals to tactics." James McPherson, in The Abolitionist = acy 
From Reconstruction to the NAACP (Princeton, N.J. O75). p. 4, states 
that his study centers on "the “racial rather than VE) reform legacy 
of abolitionism...." He then posits that "An interesting book could be 
written about the diffusion of the antislavery impulse into the 
temperance movement, civil service reform, the women's rights movement, 
labor reform, and a host of other causes." 


This idea is posed by Henry F. May in "The End of American 
Radicalism," Am. Q. 2 (1950): 297. 


Cae ren ein Lynd discusses this concept in Young, Dissent, p. 4. 
Also see notes 9 and 10, below. 


Quoted in Ephraim Douglass Adams, The Power of Ideals in 
American History (Port Washington, New York, 1969 y, Dene en teed “In this 
thesis, brackets indicate my own insertions, interpolations made for 
the purposes of explanation or clarification. 


Oats Sylvis, "What is Money," in James C. Sylvis, ed., 

The Life, Speeches, labors and Essays of William H. Sylvis (Philadelphia, 
1872; reprint ed., New York, 1968), De oot 

Tithe next sentence in the preamble contains the justification 
for revolution: "That to secure these rights, Governments are 
instituted among Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed, That whenever any Form of Government becomes destructive 
to these ends, it is the Right of the People to alter or to abolish 


it, and to institute new Government...." Revolutionary aspects of the 
Declaration are considered in note 38, below. 


Zonoted by Staughton Lynd in Young, Dissent, p. 3. 


1 3hocke, the Tees of reason" and founder of British 
empiricism, finished his Essay Concerning Human Understanding while in 
exile from Fngland. After the 1688 Glorious Revolution he returned to 
his country and wrote his Two Treatises on Government, an apology for 
the revolution. Carl Becker, in The Declaration of Independence: 

A Study in the History of Political Ideas (New York, 1940), contends 
that the Declaration rests solidly on Locke's ideas; Bernard Bailyn, in 
The Ideological Origins of the American Revolution (Cambridge, Mass., 
1967), sees the eighteenth century pamphleteers, who modified and 
popularized Locke, as additional sources of the revolutionary ideology; 


and Staughton Lynd stresses the influence of the dissenters, 
especially Richard Price, in Young, Dissent. 
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16nor an explanation of Locke's theory of knowledge, see 
ibid., p. 7, and Becker, Declaration of Independence, p. 55. 
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bid., p. 7,and Becker, Declaration of Independence, p. 56. 
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“Orordan, White Man's Burden, p. 138. 

eothe reference to South Carolina's Constitution is in Lynd's 
article in Young, Dissent, p. 10, where Lynd also cites several similar 
examples. The Constitution of the United States, which dealt with the 
Slave trade (to be halted in 1808), also "forced men to say it out- 
right: the Negro as a slave was three-fifths a person" (Jordan, White 
Man's Burden, p. 128). 


ociaaey Lens, Radicalism in America, rev. ed. (New York, 


1969,), fps 105. 


EWOmeN were another excluded group. In several states where 
women owned enough property to be qualified voters, the franchise was 
taken away after the Revolution. See Tyler, Freedom's Ferment, p. 425. 


2 ohn Stuart Mill is quoted in Degler, Out of Our Past, 
p. 160. The quote from the Philadelphia newspaper can be found in 
Jordan, White Man's Burden, p. 119. 


“Jordan, White Man's Burden, pp. 119-120. 


eee p.oL3ls .-The petition»is reprinted! oneps,120. 


Arp idien phAGGnand peblog. 


BO reckon, Declaration of Independence, pp. 242-243, n. 4. 
“I the discussion here follows John Bach McMaster, The 


Acquisition of Political, Social and Industrial Rights of Man in 
America (New York, 1961), pp. 1-86, including the introduction by 

Louis Filler. McMaster recognized that revolutionary Americans were 
divided by special privilege and "bad legislation." But equal rights 
could not be attained overnight, nor could they be immediately 
legislated without social disruption. McMaster saw the newly-won 
political rights of the Revolution as the basis for acquisition of equal 
social rights, which in turn helped win more equitable "industrial" 
(economic) rights. Also see Ostrander, Rights of Man in America, 
introduction. 
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lthe dictionary definition of reform is assumed here: "to 
persuade or educate to a better life, to change society." Romantic 
and transcendental reform are discussed in John L. Thomas, "Romantic 
Reform in America, 1815-1865," Am. Q. 17 (1965): 656-681, especially 
p. 656 and p. 671. Arthur M. Schlesinger and Dixon Ryan Fox, eds., 
A History of American Life, vol. 5: The Completion of Independence, 
1790-1830, by John Allen Krout and Dixon Ryan Fox (New York, 1944), deals 
with the relationship between religious revival and humanitarian reform 
in the chapter on "The Conservative Tradition." Also see Whitney R,. 
Cross, The Burned-over District: The Social and Intellectual Histor 
of Enthusiastic Religion in Western New York, 1800-1850 (Ithaca, N.Y., 
, and Timothy L. Smith, Revivalism and Social Reform in Mid- 
Nineteenth Century America (New York, 1957). Arthur Ekirch, in The 
Idea of Progress in America, 1815-1860 (New York, 1951), suggests that 
"conservatives and radical reformers" all interpreted the ideas of 
progress to suit their own ends and interests, p. 194. 


See n. 1., above. 


ented. in Irving Bartlett, “Wendell Phillips and the 
Eloquence of Abuse," Am. Q. 10 (1959): 516. 


2*oGoted in Thomas, "Romantic Reform," pp. 665-66. Jordan, 
White Man's Burden, p. 32, notes that "So much was slavery a complete 
loss of liberty that it seemed to Englishmen somehow akin to loss of 
humanity." 


Pier. "Romantic Reform," p. 656. This is the context of 
Emerson's remark in "Man the Reformer," The Portable Emerson, selected 
and introduced by Mark Van Doren (New York, 1946), p. 83: "The power 
which is at once spring and regulator in all efforts of reform is the 
conviction that there is an infinite worthiness in man ... and that all 
particular reforms are the removing of some impediment." 


2°Ralph Waldo Emerson, “New England Reformers," in Essays and 
Journals, compiled and introduced by Lewis Mumford (Garden City, N.Y., 


1968), eS7Oeand pe 07s 
oie "Romantic Reform," p. 671. 


atpid., p. 674, Like the Lockean dissenters, Parker believed 
that an imminent God inspired men. As Thomas notes on p. 674, the 
lynchpin of Parker's philosophy was that "Every man may safely trust 
his conscience, properly informed, because it is the repository for 
divine truth." 


Ponape Riegel, Young America, 1830-1840 (Norman, Okla., 
1949), p. 18. There was an acceptance of the basic order in this 
kind of reform; it was not revolutionary. In fact, few groups adopted 
the justification for revolution contained in the preamble to the 
Declaration. Thomas, "Romantic Reform," p. 659, believes that 
immediate abolition's disregard for precedent and established 
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institutions indicates latent revolutionary tendencies, a view 
supported by David Brion Davis' "The Emergence of Immediatism in 
British and American Antislavery Thought," MVHR 49 (1962): 209-230. 
Thomas also sees the possibility of political revolution in abolitionist 
Theodore Parker's Christian Party, which Parker hoped would one day 
move beyond his own transcendental regeneration to encompass all 
Americans. "When unjust laws interpose barriers to progress, reformers 
must demolish them," said Parker in justification for his Vigilance 
Committee, which fought the 1850 Fugitive Slave Law. Thomas interprets 
that "Individual conscience thus creates a social conscience and a 
collective will to right action," with moral and political revolution a 
distinct possibility. By the Civil War, however, revolution against 
established government was no longer acceptable to most Americans, 
especially Northerners. Southerners, in fact, quoted from the 
Declaration to justify their own actions. 


en Guttman, The Conservative Tradition in America 
(New York, 1967), has an excellent introduction defining traditional 
concepts of liberal and conservative. -In Europe these terms have 
retained much of their nineteenth century significance. In America, 
they have become popularized, referring to a person, group or party's 
attitude toward change. A conservative thus defends the status quo, 
while a liberal welcomes change and reform of traditional institutions. 
These terms, Guttman points out, are thus relative. As absolutes, as 
historically identifiable ideologies, Liberalism derives from Lockes 
belief in natural rights, liberty, and equality, reason as the key to 
nature's moral and physical laws, reason and rational inquiry over 
experience and tradition -- all these were tenets of Lockean thought. 
Liberals, however, usually had a strong respect for property, which 
often conflicted with the notion of equality and freedom for blacks. 
Conservatism derived from Edmund Burke who, by the time he had 
verbalized his reaction to the French Revolution, totally denied 
Locke, the Declaration of Independence, and all consequences of the 
French Revolution. "Levelling," he said, was against the natural 
order. He rejected the rights of revolution and social contract, and 
was opposed to Locke's ideas of liberty and equality. For other 
discussions of conservatism in America, see Krout and Fox, Completion 
of Independence, chap. 10; Fredrickson, Inner Civil War, chap. 2; and 


T.B. Bottomore, Critics of Society: Radical Thought in North America 
(New York, 1968), p. 79. 


SGA "action," of course, was the raid on Harper's Ferry. 
His quote is in Lens, Radicalism in America, p. 122. For information 
on Benjamin Lundy's gradualism, see p. 111, or consult Merton Dillon, 


Benjamin Lundy and the Struggle for Black Freedom (Urbana, I11., 1966). 


cles oe Schlesinger, The American as Reformer (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1950), p. 68. Merton Dillon, "Failure of the American 
Abolitionists," p. 159, says that "As the end of the Civil War drew 
near, the once despised abolitionists appeared in retrospect to have 
been early prophets of the future." 
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payer Branch, The Sentimental Years, 1835-1860 (New York, 
19%), p- 193. It should be noted that the term "moderate" referred 
only to change slowly achieved, and did not have the connotation of 
holding on to past institutions and traditions reserved to the term 
"conservative." See n. 50, below. 


Ppt baeth Young America, p. 302. 
hy 


Sidney Lens, Radicalism in America, p. 2. 


erty May, “End of American Radicalism," pp. 291-292. 


3° hcty Schlesinger, The American as Reformer, p. 35. 


Stacie Bartlett, "Wendell Phillips and the Eloquence of 
Abuse," pp. 517-518, and Fredrickson, Inner Civil War, p. 18. 


eer anley M. Hlkins, in. part four of Slavery:; A-Problem in 
American Institutional and Intellectual life, 2d ed. (Chicago, 1968), 
asserts that the anti-institutionalism and romantic antinomianism of 
abolitionists prevented rational compromise on the issue of slavery, 
thus leading to war. While this thesis offers no outright criticism 
of Elkins’ statements, its emphasis on the diversity of abolitionist 
positions -- political, moral and social -- is an indirect refutation 
of Elkins' argument. Kraditor, in Means and Iknds in American 
Abolitionism, rebuts Elkins' thesis on these same grounds. In her 
study, which centers on the conflicting beliefs, tactics and strategies 
Within abolitionist factions, Kraditor points out that "Far from 
repudiating institutions, most abolitionists wished to purify them," 
p. 17. Two recent, carefully argued studies of Elkins' anti-institu- 
tional thesis are James Brewer Stewart, "Politics and Belief in 
Abolitionism: Stanley Elkins' Concept of Antiinstitutionalism and 
Recent Interpretations of American Antislavery," South Atlantic 
Quarterly (winter 1976): 74-97, and Bertram Wyatt-Brown, "Stanley 
Elkins' Slavery: The Antislavery Interpretation Reexamined," 
Am. Q. 25 (1973): 154-175. Elkins' recent concern has not been a 
defense of part four of Slavery, but rather a discussion of the merits 
and pitfalls of the "damage school" and the "culture school." The 
former asserts that slavery was a "demoralizing and brutalizing" 
institution, and the latter emphasizes the "creative energy, the 
development of a distinctive cultural identity" spurred by 
resistance to slavery. The quotes can be found on p. 40 of Elkins' 
article, "The Slavery Debate," Commentary 60 (Dec. 1975): 40-54. 


Son aeere Ash, Social Movements in America (Chicago, I1l., 
1972), defines a social movement as "a set of attitudes and self- 
conscious action on the part of a group of people directed toward 
change in the social structure and/or ideology of a society and 
carried on outside of ideologically legitimated channels or which uses 
these in innovative ways," p. 1. Revolutionary and reform movements 
are defined in terms of Marxist thought: "A revolutionary movement is 
one that.is aimed at changing the relations of production and the 
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political system; it is directed against the central value system and 
the central institutions of the society. It uses methods that are not 
defined as legitimate (or even quasi-legitimate) according to the 
ideology.... A reform movement is one that is not aimed at changing 
the relations of production or at displacing the incumbent ruling 
class. It uses methods that are fundamentally legitimate ... and, 
generally, it is aimed at manipulating or cajoling elites," p. 9. The 
greater a movement's threat to class structure, the more likely it 
will fail, says Ash, p. 12. She believes that no class or sub-class 
in America has seriously sought to realter the social structure, 

p. 32. Ash also discusses a variety of ways in which a movement is 
transformed (formalization, suppression, factionalization, radicaliza-~ 
tion, goal realization), pp. 23-25. She suggests that, "Even when fa] 
transformation produces the end of movement action, still we must 
explainetnemtate- of Lhe ati wmidess....' (Co. 25), This last approach is 
especially apt for studying the continuing history of antebellum 
movements. 


?9n1 though the term "radical" had no static meaning in early 
and mid-nineteenth century America, some fixed attributes can be 
isolated. A radical reformer was characterized by his insistence on 
quick and thorough change. Both his methods and goals could be extreme, 
especially when compared to the contemporary status quo. A person of 
steadfast principles, the radical reformer was loath to compromise. 
His aim was to effect far-reaching change immediately in order to 
insure a better future. Moderates and conservatives, on the other 
hand, chose methods and goals that were more acceptable to the popular 
mind. Change was to be effected gradually by slow, steady develop- 
ments. Conservatives were further characterized by a tendency to 
"conserve" some part of the old order, or to maintain a tradition. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Historical Background: 


Motivations to Reform and the Early Abolition Movement 


"Ours is the age of societies," declared the English social 
organizer Sir James Stephen in 1849. "For the redress of every 
oppression that is done under the sun, there is a public meeting. ... 
For the diffusion of every blessing .,. . there is a committee ie 
Five years earlier, the American transcendentalist Ralph Waldo 
Emerson delivered a lecture on "New England Reformers" in which he 
stressed that each individual has his own idea of reform: "Even the 
insect world," he exaggerated, "was to be defended -- that had been 
too long neglected, and a society for the protection of ground-worms, 
slugs and mosquitos was to be incorporated without delay."* The 
spectrum of American reform was indeed broad, encompassing the great 
social causes (such as abolition, temperance, peace, education, labor 
organization); the strictly religious societies (American Bible 
Society, American Home Missionary Society, American Tract Society); 

a host of charitable organizations (the Association for the Relief of 
Respectable, Aged, and Indigent Females was one); religious and social 


utopias (Oneida, Brook Farm); and innumerable peripheral, often 


faddish reforms, including anti-coffee, tea and tobacco groups, 
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pro-fruit and anti-fruit societies, farina-ism, Grahamism, anti- 
corset or pro-sunlight asseciations.~ Although it is usually the 
people involved with charities or with organizations for the handi- 
capped who claim the label "humanitarian," nearly every major social, 
moral, economic, or religious reformer in antebellum America considered 
himself a penaneeanian Kach was in some way concerned with uplifting 
his fellow man, ameliorating life's circumstances, or righting man's 
inhumanity to man. Despite diversity in goals and ideas, and despite 
transformations in the character of early humanitarian movements (labor 
organization, for instance, evolved from societies for mutual aid into 
a class-based reform), desire to improve the human condition was their 
shared basis. Common characteristics among antebellum reforms are not 
easily perceived; rather, it is the dissimilarity which is so obvious. 
To discover the reasons for this variety, and more important, to 
understand the nature of antebellum reform, it is necessary to uncover 
the underlying motivations. 
Optimism was undoubtedly the keynote of the era. In an 1845 

issue of the Harbinger, Fourierist Albert Brisbane wrote that 

fhe United ovates on America: isthe scene *ior ... ereat 

work: it is to take the lead in the final operation of the 

universal enfranchisement of the masses: the child of 

Europe, it has escaped its oppressive and tyrannical 

institutions, and, -- grown up in freedom and independence, 

in the enjoyment of political liberty, and the possession 

of popular intelligence, -- it is prepared to fulfill its 

sacred function, the social pioneer of its less favored 

brother nations, the social saviour of the enslaved, 


degraded and suffering millions throughout the world: 
Let its leading minds be worthy of its noble mission.... 


"Young America," with her immeasurable natural resources (especially 


land), expanding population (13 to 17 million between 1830-1840), and 
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ideal government (democracy was the form of government thought most 
approved by God), -- dynamic Young America embodied the positive 
characteristics absent in decadent Europe. "Few doubted that the 
future would be better than the past. 'Progress' was in the air, and 
change meant ‘improvement'. .. . God would not permit his chosen 
people to go anywhere but upward and nvana ee The expansion that was 
everywhere evident vindicated menoeatte government, and in popular 
conception America was to be the example for the world. 
De Tocqueville, for one, identified progress with growth of equality 
and democracy, a connection made by most Americans as well. Pride in 
America's present was underscored by faith in her future possiblities 
Achievement, in very real terms (science, knowledge, technology) was 
anticipated, and social and individual improvement also seemed 
assured. The idea of progress in America, with origins in natural 
law, eighteenth century Enlightenment, and in Lockean philosophy, had 
both its conservative and radical proponents. Conservatives 
interpreted progress in terms of slow, unforced, inevitable change, 
while more radical reformers decided that progress would be. effected 
much sooner with some seater Conservatives saw that America's 
success had been achieved through traditional institutions ina 
natural, gradual way. Continued material and physical growth, they 
said, should proceed in this proven manner. One American historian 
notes that 

Established classes ... considered true progress to 

embrace a slow, gradual, and conservative advance 

without danger to the status quo. Against radical 

reformers eager for a social change, the conservatives 

argued that, since a certain degree of progress was 


inevitable, it should not be jeopardized by rash, 
revolutionary attempts to speed its course. 
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For those who wanted perfection for America, for those who wanted 
social and moral betterment as well as tangible growth, progress 
could and should be actively pursued. The ideal perfectionist 
society would evince no poverty or deprived class, no criminals, no 
suffering, no slavery, no neglected citizen. Realization of the ideal 
meant immediate reform, and in the 1830's a "huge rescue operation" 
Bese Many reformers were motivated not only by the idea of 
progress and a belief that the millenium was within reach, but by a 
quest for moral reform as well. 

Moral reformers were spurred into action by Charles Finney's 


ee This period of evangelical 


Great Revival of the mid-1820's. 
activity was the last surge of the Second Great Awakening which had 
swept over America with varying intensity in the two generations after 
1800. Finney, who had been raised in the burnt-over district of 
western New York (so called because the spirits of its inhabitants 

had been "fired" during revivals innumerable times), in 1824 began 
preaching a new doctrine -- and in an unorthodox way. To suit the more 
sedate urban class, Finney adopted an oratorical style that Se iarida 
the emotionalism of the earlier frontier revivals, but refined its 
unrestrained leveling impulse. The substance of his preaching was 

as catching as the delivery. Finney held that God ruled the universe 
through a moral law which man could discover, provided that God gave 
him the power. God was willing to do this if man repented; and Finney 
offered revivals as the means to win God's grace. He preached the 
doctrine of "full salvation," declaring that all men could be saved by 


a personal conversion, a concept that was an anathema to "Old Light" 
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orthodox Calvinists. Converts, Finney exhorted, could not then retreat 
from life to passively await the hereafter; they must begin a new life 
"in the interests of God's Kingdom." >> Converts first had to believe, 
then apply their Christian attitudes to the improvement of society. 
Finney's interpretation of "disinterested benevolence," to secure the 
greatest happiness for the greatest number, encouraged converts to 
choose the most useful social roles possible, no matter what the 
personal sacrifice. Conversion, in short, was linked with evangelical 
A eee Progress to Finney meant the working out of God's will, 

and since He was benevolent, the divine aim would entail the greatest 
possible happiness for man. As the number of converts increased, 

their subsequent benevolent activity would uplift the world. The 
reform impulse released by the Great Revival was an individualistic one, 
based on the assumption that personal moral reform was the mainspring 
of social advancement. Political and legal reform were not necessary, 
for if men were but converted, society would automatically improve. 
Social determinism was notably absent from this viewpoint, and Finney — 
denied or ignored "the complexities of custom, prejudice, and sectional 
or class conflict that lie at the root of so much social ingnstice."> 
In their quest to reform, Finney also admonished his converts to "aim 
at being holy and not rest satisfied till [you/ are as perfect as 
Godin s? This Christian perfectionism exerted a double-edged influence 
on later social reform. It was one source of a self-righteous 
moralism which in turn became the motivation and justification for 


social control of vices such as drinking. Christian perfectionism 


also accounted for the extremist positions adopted by radical factions 
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of many social reform poucncate ae A more purely radical tenet in 
Finney's philosophy, and a forerunner of a significant abolitionist 
doctrine, concerned the idea of a higher law. Finney, according to 
one American historian, was the first to enunciate this concept when 
he preached that "no human legislation could set aside the law of 
Goan t© Among Finney's radical preachings, however, the most 
Significant was his "New Light" doctrine of full salvation, 
Calvinism's grip on America was loosening. Men now had a positive, 


hopeful alternative to "the ages-old doctrine that 


In Adam's Fall, 
We sinned all." 


17 


As motivations to reform, revivalism and the belief in progress 
were buttressed by other ierivenceaee The romantic temper of the era 
nourished the idea that every man was important, no matter what his 
education, lineage, or wealth, "for however brutalized and degraded, 
every human being... possessed a spark of the divine."*? Transcen- 
dentalism also encouraged reform, stressing the importance of personal 
regeneration as the requisite for any social movement; consequently, 
transcendentalists were extremely individualistic in their notions 
of reform, concentrating initially on noel -oulrure;s The 
enaaydua tien engrained in transcendentalism, frontier democracy, 
Finney's revivalism, and in Romanticism accounted in part for the 
tremendous variety of antebellum reforms.°~ Individualism was 
accentuated by the fact that many leaders of these earlier social 
movements were "youths" between the ages of twenty-four and thirty .“* 


Because they were not yet fully committed to society, the young people 


who chose careers as reformers were avid critics of their milieu. 
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The young men at Lane Seminary, who abolitionized Chio in the 1830's, 
were all Finney converts, or had been influenced by his doctrines. One 
American historian has pointed out that Finney's revivals "occasionally 
did save sinners... but their greatest execution was among earnest 
young people predisposed to morality and reform, who were sinners by 
courtesy only. Conversion involved a change of attitude for most of 
them, rather than a change in pattern of life "3 
ies uae reform, a nexus of societies and goals, was thus 
inspired by an equally complex set of interacting Aa tiya tonsa To 
entangle the topic still further, most of the motivations to reform 
contained both radical and conservative potential. Romanticisn, 
eishteenth-century revolutionary ideology, transcendentalism, the idea 
of progress, and evangelical Protestantism all exhibited this duality.“? 
This makes static definitions of most reform terminology an 
impossibility. As well, the duality is indicative of both the 
ideological and tactical shifts that characterized nineteenth century 
reform, and of the various natures of those reforms. Temperance, for 
instance, remained a movement for social control throughout its history, 
a thrust that was conservative in the sense that temperance advocates 
wanted to "conserve" the old Puritan order. Other movements motivated 
by the same impulses were more radical, pragmatically searching for a 
more extreme, thorough social change. No matter what the essential 
nature of the reform -- radical or conservative -- almost every 
humanitarian movement was divided on the question of strategy. 


Abolition, temperance, labor and peace societies all split into 


radical or moderate factions, depending on both their final goal 
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26 


and on the way they wanted to induce change. 


ast 


Abolition was one antebellum movement grounded in moral 
reform. Its roots also reached back to the eighteenth century 
Enlightenment, especially to the ideology of the Revolution, and it 
evinced humanitarian undertones as well. Abolitionists defined 
themselves in various ways between 1833-1861, but their common cause 
centered on ending chattel slavery and establishing an unpre judiced 
view of the Negro. Although dissention over tactics was rife, 
abolitionists were unanimous in agreeing that slavery was a national 
sin, a glaring inconsistency in a free, democratic land. Abolition 
began in the late 1820's primarily as a movement of moral suasion. 

In 1840 a clear split emerged between radical and moderate factions 
which were divided by the "woman question" and by the issue of 
political action to end slavery. Familiarity with the historical 
evolution of the movement is crucial in order to define various types 
of abolition and to understand ideological disputes. Ideologies were 
constantly in flux, inextricably tied both to changing historical 
conditions and to abolition's influential BAAN GES 

Abolition was not the first attempt by Americans to deal with 
the twin problems of slavery and freed black men. In pre-revolutionary 
America, only the Quakers kept arguments against slavery alive. In 
pamphlets demanding positive action against the peculiar institution, 
and in their personal lives, Quakers showed an intense opposition to 


slavery. Many who manumitted their own slaves did not seek financial 
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compensation for their loss, but made efforts instead to repay 
freedmen for their past pee se This radical aspect of the 
Quakers' position, however, was unique until the emergence of 
immediatism in 1831. Prior to Garrison's call for immediate, uncom- 
pensated abolition (in the first issue of the Liberator, January l, 
1831), the most popular palliative for the ills of slavery was 
colonization ganeae Negroes in Africa. The antislavery sentiment 
that bolstered colonization was characterized by belief that slavery 
was an evil to be abolished at some indeterminate future points<2 
Despite the fact that between 1790-1800 ieee became entrenched in 
the upper South, where it had previously shown signs of weakening, 
national antislavery organization was nonexistent. Those who opposed 
slavery were satisfied with the progress of gradual emancipation of 
northern slaves, achieved by 1812. As well, "the albatross of the 
slave trade /such importation ended in 1808/7 was no longer strung 
around the national eencotencoa” Although nationwide emancipation 
had achieved partial eae ess, there was no corresponding change, even 
in the North, in prejudicial attitudes and treatment. 

The post-revolutionary period was particularly characterized 
by advocates of colonization, an effort which coalesced in 1816 with 
formation of the American Colonization Society (acs) 7+ Shortly after 
this national organization was formed, its adherents were harshly 
criticized for their racial prejudice, but "no one [naa/ denounced 
fearlier, unorganized/ colonization as a proslavery instrument... 
for the very good reason that the project was supported only by men of 


genuine antislavery feelings Jefferson, in Notes on Virginia, 
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heartily recommended "removal," and in 1788 James Madison endorsed a 
colonization plan in hopes of encouraging abolition. Madison and 
Jefferson, however, believed that free black men could never be 
accepted in white society Wecaies "the prejudice of the whites, 
prejudices which proceeding principally from the difference in colour 
must be considered as permanent and terpenes! Karly plans for 
colonization echoed this sentiment, which was intensified by genuine, 
widespread fear of free blacks. Colonization plans were taken most 
seriously after the Gabriel and Vesey insurrection plots were uncovered 
in 1800 and 1822, a fact symptomatic of the assumption that free 
Negroes, once acquainted with liberty and once educated, would arouse 
slaves to rebellion. Liberty would allow blacks to learn that freedom 
rightfully belonged to them, and as one early colonizationist expressed 
it, "The very nature of our government [is/ the spirit we have to 
fear," 
The ACS proposed in 1816 to send manumitted slaves back to 
Africa. ?> Supported by such prominent national leaders as Henry Clay, 
Daniel Webster, Andrew Jackson and John Marshall, many of whom owned 
slaves, the society received both federal funds and private contribu- 
tions. Most popular in border states, where many were anxious to free 
slaves, but reluctant to have freedmen settle nearby, the ACS was 
nonetheless supported in all parts of the country. Many radical 
abolitionists of the 1830's were mere antislavery men in the 1820's, 
predisposed to gradual emancipation and reasoned arguments. Lewis 
Tappan, Gerrit Smith and James Birney, whose fortunes were later the 


mainstays of innumerable abolition societies and newspapers, all 
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encouraged colonization in this period. Even the rabid Garrison, 
whose mentor in the 1820's was Benjamin Lundy, that decade's foremost 
gradualist, espoused colonization and gradualism. He announced in 
1828 that "We shall pursue .. . the gradual emancipation of every 


ee 


slave in the republic. . It soon became clear to many, however, 
that true antislavery sentiment was distorted by the ACS, whose 
preoccupation with ridding America of free blacks exposed an under- 
lying racial prejudice. Colonizationists showed little concern for the 
enslaved, whom they considered well suited to their position because 
of inherent racial inferiority. Their attention was focused instead 
on removing the dreaded freedman to his ancestral home. The editor of 
the New York Courier directed this comment to the newly formed ACS: 

Why was not something proposed for the enslaved blacks? 

Why not send them to Africa? That indeed would look a 

little like humanity and disinterestedness. But the free 

blacks are a dangerous mixture with the enslaved blacks. 

Aye -- there's the rub -- and there the occasion of all 


this unexpected, insubstantial tenderness and humanity 
towards them.37 


Colonizationists asserted that they were moved to action by a concern 
for Negroes, but the underpinnings of fear and prejudice were 

obvious. Leaders of Philadelphia's black community, who had once 
looked to repatriation in Africa as a chance for liberty and a new 
life, reversed their position in 1817, stressing instead the need to 
abolish slavery and improve the Negro's life in America. Likewise, the 
average freedman was not persuaded that a trip back Asoc the Atlantic 
would improve his lot. James Forten, the Philadelphia Negro who was 
instrumental in turning Garrison against colonization, recounted the 


reaction of a black congregation in 1817 to the program of colonization: 
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"We had a large meeting of Males at the [Reverend Richard Allen's/ 
Church the other evening. Three thousand at least attended, and there 
was not one sole sic./ that was in favor of going to Africa. They 
think that the slave holders want to get rid of them so as to make 


38 But the most stinging denunciation 


their property more secure." 
of the colonization movement came from the converted Garrison, who 
in his 1832 Thoughts on African Colonization, told those "promulgators 
of unrighteousness, [that/ with the Declaration of Independence in 
one hand, and the Bible in the other, [ne would/ fearlessly give 
battle... « 039 He condemned the ACS as anti-Christian and anti- 
republican, suggesting on one occasion that if Negroes were to be 
shipped back to Africa, perhaps the colonizationists should repatriate 
themselves to Great einieekivae He recognized that colonizationists 
chose to eliminate the object of their prejudice instead of dealing 
With their own attitudes and beliefs. To Garrison, one American 
historian notes, “the only way to abolish slavery was to do it before 
proceeding to the task of rena the races . i. °« that only as a 
free man enjoying a full measure of civil rights could the Negro 
cultivate his mind, accumulate property, discipline his habits, and 
assume responsibilities so essential to correct social sevitidenst 
Garrison assumed that Negroes were Americans, entitled to remain in 
the United States and to enjoy the same liberty and opportunities 
accorded to whites. Colonizationists, to the contrary, 

can love and benefit [Negroes/ four thousand miles off, 

but not at home. They profess to be ... actuated by the 

most philanthropic motives; and yet are cherishing the 


most unmanly and unchristian prejudices. They tell us that 
we must always be hostile to the people of color, while 
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they remain in this country. If this be so, then we had better 
burn our bibles, and our Declaration of Independence, and 
candidly acknowledge ourselves to be incorrigible tyrants and 
heathens.é 


Garrison's criticism of colonization was crucial to his definition of 
immediate emancipation, for that "pernicious doctrine" was almost the 
complete opposite of what soon became his life-long cause. When the 
Liberator was four months into publication, Garrison editorialized on 
the motivations of the ACS: 


I am prepared to show, that those who have entered into 

this CONSPIRACY AGAINST HUMAN RIGHTS are unanimous in 

abusing their victims; ... unanimous in proclaiming the 
absurdidty, that our free blacks are natives of Africa; 
unanimous in propagating the libel, that they cannot be 
elevated and improved in this country; unanimous in opposing 
their instruction; unanimous in exciting the prejudices of 

the people against them; unanimous in apologizing for the 
crime of slavery; »«. unanimous in their true motive for 

the measure -- a terror lest the blacks should rise to avenge 
their accumulated wrongs. It is a conspiracy to send the 

free people of color to Africa under a benevolent pretense, but 
really that the slaves should be held more securely in bondage. 
It is a conspiracy based upon fear, oppression and faisehood, 
which draws its ailment from the prejudices of the people, 
which is sustained by duplicity, which really upholds the 
slave system,... which no precept of the bible can justify, 

+e. Which should be annihilated at a blow. 


Garrison's conversion to immediatism had important consequences 
for the abolition movement. His switch in attitude coincided with the 
peak of Finney's revivals, the preliminary organization of a national, 
militant antislavery society by Lewis Tappan, the winning of Theodore 
Weld to the cause, and the reorganization of the British Anti-Slavery 
Society along immediatist Tepecto Immediatism was adopted in the 
early thirties for two reasons. Evangelicalism imparted the idea that 


slavery was a sin, and like any other transgression it must be 
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immediately repented, with amends made. Underscoring the moralism 
was a pent-up frustration with gradualism. Half-measures and 
reasoned arguments, primarily because they required no revision of 


45 


prejudicial attitudes, had not worked. Immediatism retained 
earlier arguments that slavery was inhumane and inconsistent with 
American political philosophy, but emphasized the proclamation that 
slavery was a sin. This new doctrine was also an appeal to the 
Christian eonetience: ©. expressed publicly in an emotional, moralistic, 
Vituperative rhetoric. Garrison, for instance, in the first issue 
of the Liberator, announced that: 

I shall strenuously contend for the immediate 

enfranchisement of our slave population.... 

I seize this opportunity to make a.full and 

unequivocal recantation of my former assent to the 

popular but pernicious doctrine of gradual abolition. 

I am aware that many object to the severity of my 

language; but is there not cause for severity? I will 

be as harsh as truth, as uncompromising as justice. On 

this subject £ do not. wish to think, or speak, “or wrive, 

with moderation. No! No! Tell a man whose house is on 

fire to give moderate alarm; tell him to moderately 

rescue his wife from the arms of a ravisher .. . but urge 

me not to use moderation in a cause like the present. 

I am in earnest -- I will not equivocate -- I will not 

excuse -- I will not retreat a single inch -- 

AND I WILL BE HEARD. 


He defined "immediate emancipation to consist in the annihilation of 
PLOVEr Vye suman. tere 5 [to be followed by/ employing them as free 
laborers, and giving them their wives and children, and equitable 
wages; and in placing them under the control and protection of 
righteous laws... wre Theodore Weld, sometimes categorized as a 
"responsible" abolitionist in contrast to Garrison's "reckless" 


, 48 ; 
proclivities, could be equally virulent. The rhetoric was 
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undeniably strident and indignant, prompting an answering "pro-slavery" 
doctrine from the South and encouraging polarization of the two 
sections. Yet adoption of this rhetoric was an intellectual response 
to the problem of ending slavery as well as a religiously-inspired 
reaction to slavery's immorality. Abolitionists made a conscious, 
ideological choice to discard the expedient, gradualistic solutions of 
the past in favor of a new tactic: immediatism. Abolitionists 
reasoned that defining specific goals and presenting detailed 
emancipation programs to the public simply would not work. If the 
public could be persuaded of the moral urgency to end slavery 
immediately, government would be forced to deal with the practicali- 
ties. For most antebellum reformers, changing public opinion nent 
that they must "Agitate: Agitate: Apitatest 2 The best way to draw 
attention to immediate abolition, the quickest way to educate the 
masses, was with extreme language, the tried-and-true method of 
evangelists and temperance advocates. This is Garrison's explanation 
for his switch (the earliest) to radical tactics: 

In demanding equal and exact justice we may get partial 

redress; in asking for the whole that is due us we may 

get a part; in advocating the immediate, we may succeed 

in procuring the speedy abolition of slavery. But if we 


demand anything short of justice we shall recover no 
damages; if we ask for a part we shall get nothing. 


When Garrison first announced that gradualism must be rejected for 
immediate abolition, he was regarded as unreasonable, fanatical, or, 
in the slang of the day, ultraistic. By the time the American 
Anti-Slavery Society (AASS) became active in 1833, however, many of 
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Garrison's ex-colleagues became converts to his cause. 
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Instructions from the AASS to one of its field agents for the year 
1834 contain in a calm, declarative form uncharacteristic of its 
individual members, the aims and tactics of immediate abolition: 


Our object is, the overthrow of American slavery.ee. 

We expect to accomplish this, mainly by showing to the 
public ... its contrariety to the first principles of 
religion, morals, and humanity... In this way, (by) the 
force of truth, we expect to correct the common errors 
that prevail respecting slavery, and to produce a just 
public sentiment... 


You will inculcate every where, the great fundamental 
principle of IMMEDIATE ABOLITION, as the duty of all 
masters, on the ground that slavery is both unjust and 
unprofitable. Insist principally on the SIN OF SLAVERY, 
because our main hope is in the consciences of menses. 


We reprobate the idea of compensation to slave holders, 
because it implies the right of slavery.... We also 
reprobate all plans of expatriation, by whatever specious 
pretenses covered, as a remedy for slavery, for they all 
proceed from prejudice against color...e. 


The people of color ought at once to be emancipated and 
recognized as citizens, and their rights secured as 

such, equal in all respects to others, according to the 
cardinal principle laid down in the American Declaration 
of Independence.eoe 

Do not allow yourself to be drawn away from the main 
object, to exhibit a detailed PLAN of abolition; for men's 
consciences will be greatly relieved from the feeling of 
present duty, by any objections or difficulties which 
they can find or fancy in your plan. Let the principle 
be decided on, of immediate abolition, and the plans will 
easily present themselves..e. 


Immediate abolition was thus both a tactic anda goal. As a radical 
doctrine it was defined in relation to the status quo of colonization 
and gradualism, rejecting the idea that a socio-economic change as 
monumental as abolition could be achieved by conservative or 

moderate methods. The prejudice inherent in colonization schemes was 


theoretically abandoned, although prejudice remained engrained in some 
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abolitionists.?° Karliest statements of abolition recognized that a 
change in attitudes towards the black man was necessary. "Prejudice is 
to be crucified," said Garrison. Abolitionists argued that racial 
inferiority was not a function of biology, but a function of slavery. 
Free the slave, treat him like a man, "educate and equalize" him, and 
all reasons for prejudice, except color, would be Rint eee 
Unlike colonizationists, militant abolitionists proposed to meet the 
problems of emancipation and freedmen honestly, directly, and without 
delay. An abolitionist, therefore, was one who believed in the twin 
doctrines of immediate Lene ee without compensation or expatri- 
ation, with a concomitant change in attitudes toward the Negro. 
Radical abolitionists remained true to these principles through the 
Civil War, and in the antebellum years advocated extreme measures and 
rhetoric in order to achieve their goals. Moderate abolitionists of 
the 1830's also believed in immediatism and equality, but preferred to 
conciliate the public outcry over immediatism by defining their 
doctrine as "immediate seas gradually achieved." Slavery need 
not be ended instantly, they explained, but the first steps toward 
abolition were to begin without delay. Unlike the radicals, they 
chose moderation as a tactic: they didn't intentionally inflame 
public opinion with "incendiary" statements. Moderate and radical 
positions were continuously redefined in the 1830's until more 
identifiable ideologies of abolition crystallized in the next decade, 
In the 1830's the tactics of organized abolition were tied 
as strongly to historical circumstances as they were to the developing 


ideologies. The first society to organize along immediatist lines 
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had been Garrison's New England Anti-Slavery Society (later the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society), formed in Boston in 1832. The 
twelve charter members, most of whom were evangelical Christians, were 
dedicated to immediate abolition without compensation or colonization. © 
The following year the national organization (AASS) was formed in New 
York City, with a Declaration of Sentiments drafted by Garrison. 

The object of this Society is the entire abolition of 

slavery in the United States.... This Society shall aim 

to elevate the character and condition of the people of 

color, by encouraging their intellectual, moral, and 

religious improvement, and by removing public prejudice, 

that thus they may, according to their intellectual and 


moral worth, share an equality with the whites, of civil 
and religious privileges....22 


Goals were iments te abolition and equality for freedmen; tactics were 
diversified. One of their most persistent efforts concerned winning 
over the rich and influential interdenominational benevolent 
societies, which initially refused to ally themselves with the AASS 
for fear of alienating their southern chapters. The AASS eventually 
won over the American Home Missionary Society, the Boston branch of 
the American Tract Society, but failed to capture the American Bible 
Selec 
The grass-roots movement Pome mrcion was directed by the 
national society through its field agents. Instructions to Theodore 
Weld, contained in his 183% commission as an AASS agent in Ohio, 
directed him to be factual in his lectures, "to use only facts that 
are well authenticated," to visit the state's most prominent cities 
first, calling immediately on local ministers ("the hinges of 


community") and on others sympathetic to the cause, and then to secure 
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a church from which to lecture. Auxiliary societies were to be formed, 
no matter how small, for the purpose of raising funds and circulating 
free abolitionist literature. Policy dictated that no funds were to 
be solicited at the lectures. “Let this be stated in the public 
notice of the meeting," Weld was Yolo Auxiliaries were encouraged 
to "hold public meetings" every Fourth of July as an occasion for 
speech-making and nid Toate 
Weld, "the most mobbed man in the United States," hardly needed 
instructions on proselytizing. 7 In 1831 he had toured the old 
Northwest to promote the concept of education through manual labor 
and, at the behest of Arthur Tappan, to find a site fora 
national theological seminary on the "Manual Labor Plan." During his 
search for what soon became the famous Lane Seminary, Weld also 
managed to convert many to abolitionism, notably Alabaman James Birney, 
who freed his slaves, moved north, and later ran for President on the 
Liberty ticket. Lane Seminary, headed by colonizationist and "Old 
Light" Presbyterian Lyman Beecher, was conceived by Arthur Tappan as a 
training center for the young men evangelized in recent years by 
Finney. The students had barely begun their formal theological 
pursuits when Weld, fulfilling a promise to Tappan, organized a debate 
on slavery in the winter of 1832-33. Except for a few avowed 
colonizationists, all students participated in the eighteen evenings 
of discussion. Organization of the debate paralleled that of Finney's 
"protracted" revival sessions, a method Weld learned during his 
apprenticeship to the preacher. Two topics were examined, each for 


nine evenings. Opinion was nearly unanimous that slavery should be 
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immediately abolished in the South. Virtually all students, including 
several whose parents were slaveholders, finally agreed that "the 
doctrines, tendencies, and measures of the American Colonization 
Society," did not "render it worthy of the patronage of the Christian 
mabligete Imbued with Finney's philosophy that "faith without works 
is dead," the seminarians formed an abolition society on the final 
evening of the debate oF The events at Lane received coverage in 
Several newspapers, contributing to the decline of colonization, and 
reinforcing the religious, evangelical motivation to abolish Pavers 
The dramatic character of the debate was heightened by the faculty's 
subsequent passage of stringent resolutions to suppress all anti- 
slavery agitation at Lane. The students, almost to a man, withdrew to 
nearby Oberlin to continue studies and teach in the schools they had 
organized for Cincinnati's free blacks. "It is of immense 
importance," said Weld, "that the public should see what blacks can 
do." He described this endeavor to Lewis Tappan. 

We have formed a large and efficient organization for 

elevating the colored people in Cincinnati -- have 

established a Lyceum among them, and lecture three or 

four evenings a week.... Besides this, an evening free 

school, for teaching them to read, is in operation every 

week day evening; and we are about establishing one or two 

more. We are also getting up a library for circulation 

among those who can read, and are about establishing a 

reading room. In addition to this, two of our students 

es. commenced a school among the blacks in the city. 

... The first went down and opened a school, and it was 


filled the first day, and that mainly with adults.... 
Both /schools/ are now incessantly occupied. 


Sunday schools, schools for women, and house visitations were also 
part of Weld's program. Some of the Lane rebels made this kind of 


benevolent activity their life's work; others, like Weld, continued 
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Denial of academic freedom at Lane was the harbinger of 
similar repression. The 1830's were marked by mob violence against 
abolitionists, and by state and federal opposition to the AASS 
pamphlet and petition campaigns. Both the physical violence and the 
state-sanctioned denial of free press and speech persuaded many 
citizens that the abolition movement had to be supported in order to 
defend the basic, natural rights of Americans. As Birney wrote to 
philanthropist-abolitionist Gerrit Smith, 

{ft is as much as all the patriotism in our country 

can do, to keep alive the spirit of liberty in the free 
states. The contest is becoming -- has become -- one, 
not alone of freedom for the black, but of freedom for 
the white. It has now become absolutely necessary, that 
slavery should cease in order that freedom may be 
preserved to any portion of our land. The antagonistic 
principles of liberty and slavery have been roused into 
action and one or the other must be victorious. There 


will be no cessation of the strife until slavery shall be 
exterminated or liberty destroyed .65 


Birney's attempt to publish an antislavery paper in his hometown had 
been stopped by neighbors, who asked Birney to postpone publication 
plans until they could secure legal injunction. They threatened 
violent action if he did not comply. Henry B. Stanton, a Lane rebel 
(later the husband of Elizabeth Cady), was mobbed one hundred fifty 
times before 1840; in fact, there was hardly a lecturer who didn't 
escape brickbats and rotten eggs. Buildings were sabotaged, windows 
broken, meetings interrupted, audiences dispersed. George Thompson, 
a British abolitionist, had his life threatened twice and Garrison, 
Thompson's American host, was dragged through Boston's streets 


before finding refuge in the city jail. An anti-abolitionist poster 
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announcing Thompson's Boston visit enticed its readers with this: 
"A purse of $100 has been raised by a number of patriotic citizens to 
reward the individual who shall first lay violent hands on Thompson, 
so that he may be brought to the tar kettle before dusk. Friends of 
the Union be vigilanti"©° The most tragic incident was the murder of 
gradualist Elijah Lovejoy, who was killed by an Illinois mob while 
defending his antislavery press. Lovejoy's martyrdom crystallized a 
"free speech" movement, and Wendell Phillips and Gerrit Smith, among 
innumerable others, were converted to relat leranecenee of Love joy's 
murder and the emerging civil rights ae ee 

Constitutional rights were abridged not only by amorphous ~- 
mobs, but by Soatrte government action as well. In 18% the AASS 
began flooding the South with abolitionist literature. This pamphlet 
campaign was purposely directed not to free Negroes, but to white 
Southerners, especially the clergy. In July, 18%, Charleston citizens 
ceremoniously burned the "incendiary literature" that had accumulated 
in their post offices. The incident was widely imitated throughout 
the South. Supported by the federal Postmaster General and by 
President Jackson, southern postmasters continued to destroy the 
abolitionist bundles. The New York postmaster followed suit, 
announcing that "out of regard for Southern feeling," abolitionist 
literature could no longer be Paeeardeaieg 

This episode was compounded by Congressional action to stop 
the flood of abolitionist petitions that peaked in 18%. Since 1790 
those opposed to slavery had petitioned Congress to abolish the 


peculiar institution in the District of Columbia, and in 18% an 
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organized campaign inundated Congress with such See A "gag 
rule" was passed (made a standing rule in 1840), instructing that all 
petitions be automatically tabled. John Quincy Adams and Joshua 
Giddings championed both antislavery and the right to freedom of speech 
in the House of Representatives, and aided by an antislavery lobby 
directed by Weld, the gag rule was finally voted down in 1845, 
These violations of the Bill of Rights convinced many that abolitionism 
had to be identified with a battle for basic American principles. 
"Many Americans who did not feel strongly about slavery," notes one 
American historian, "began to believe that if abolitionists could be 
mobbed with impunity and prevented from having their petitions con- 
Sidered by Congress, the rights of all Americans were in danger"+ 
The civil rights issue thus had two effects. Abolition began to gain 
acceptance, but popularization of the movement drew supporters who 
diluted the movement's original aims. 

Effects of the civil rights issue were not the only changes in 
the abolitionist movement in the 1830's. Between 1835 and 1840, 
radical and moderate positions on abolition coalesced, culminating in 
the 1840 division of the AASS. Moderate abolitionists, led by the 
Tappans and Birney, seceded to form the American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society (A & F), while the remaining members of the AASS 
elected Garrison as their president. The 1840 split was precipitated 
by divergent opinions on the role of women within the Society, and by 
the question of political action. The A & F was particularly intent 


on pursuing a political solution to slavery. The two surface issues 


of political abolition and the active membership of women, however, 
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were symptomatic of an underlying difference in ideology and tactics, 

The radical faction remained convinced that moral suasion was 
the only proper means to convert Americans to immediate abolition. 
Abolition was thought to be a moral question which could never be dealt 
with by an inherently conservative institution. Government was an 
unconverted sinner, an institution based on high ideals, but corrupted 
by its constitutional commitment to protect slavery. Its vested 
interest was maintenance of the established order, with any change 
effected by means of compromise and expediency. Radicals were sure 
that a quick, comprehensive, permanent end to slavery could not be won 
in Washington. 

Radicals looked to Garrison as their leader, despite the fact 
that many did not embrace his philosophy of total reform. Immediatisn, 
with its emphasis on slavery as sin, remained a key tenet of Garrison's, 
but by 1835, his espousal of Christian perfectionism impelled him to 
support the radical, extremist wings of several other causes. He was, 
for instance, one of the American Peace Society's radicals, a non- 
resistant who eschewed violence in any circumstance. Human government, 
he thought, was anti-Christian, based on power and violence, This 
anti-government stance was intensified by his belief that the 
Constitution was a pro-slavery document which recognized and sanctioned 
slavery. As a result, he neither voted in any election nor supported 
the new, moderate trend of political abolition. 

Garrison's perfectionism also moved him to advocate human 
rights. In 1838 he changed the masthead of the Liberator to read 


ie 


"Universal Emancipation," a motto which to him included women. Most 
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radicals agreed with Garrison's support of equal participation of 
women in AASS meetings, a point bitterly contested by the moderates, 
Garrison also consistently championed the right of women to lecture 
and to act as voting delegates to international conventions. As well, 
his broad defence of free speech accounts for*his editorial policy of 
including in the Liberator opposing views on a variety of reforms, 
Like other radical abolitionists, Garrison viewed slavery as just one 
evil in a social system that was basically corrupt. His intense 
application of perfectionism, however, was unique among abolitionists. 
The radicals who remained in the AASS after 1840 are often referred to 
as "Garrisonians" by modern historians. This classification connotes 
their agreement with Garrison only on the issues of equality for women 
in the AASS and opposition to political abolition. Garrisonians did 
not necessarily agree with their leader's other opinions. The 
anomalous Garrison saw himself as the era's ultimate champion of human 
rights, refusing to compromise his involvement in any worthwhile cause 
by setting inflexible priorities. 

Many of Garrison's colleagues in the AASS viewed slavery and 
reform quite differently, regarding his extremism as a detriment to the 
success of abolition. The ideology of the moderate group, which formed 
the core of political abolition in the 1840's and 1850's, also 
crystallized at mid-decade. Like their radical colleagues, moderates 
felt that slavery was one national sin among many; but not only were 
they amenable to political solutions, they also insisted that because 
Slavery was the greatest, most conspicuous sin, abolition must take 


precedence over other verormss(- Moderates were also influenced by 
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the growing popular acceptance of abolition. The support generated by 
the free speech issue, although less ardent and extreme than the 
original abolitionist impulse, was later reinforced by passage of the 
1850 Fugitive Slave Law. The civil rights issue had shown that the 
questions of abolition and slavery could threaten America's most 
cherished freedoms. The Fugitive Slave Act, which put the onus on any 
dark-complexioned free person to prove his status, underscored the 
notion that abolition affected not only the slave in the South, but the 
free man in the Noeiha ee 
In short, the reasons for supporting abolition were changing. 
Slavery was still seen as a sin by moderate abolitionists, but they 
were eager to take political advantage of this new popular support in 
order to effect emancipation. The moderates were, in the main, the 
abolitionists of the 1830's who had conciliated public opinion on the 
issue of immediatism, and by 1840 this tendency to compromise was 
channeled into the movement for political abolition. As they became 
increasingly tempted by a wider political base, the original goals of 
immediatism and equality were compromised by more expedient measures 
acceptable to the voting public. This dilution of abolitionist 
doctrine was not achieved with formation of the Liberty Party in 1839, 
but took nearly two decades to complete. Radical abolitionists, 
however, remained true to the original aims and uncompromising tactics, 
including the harsh rhetoric. The Garrisonian abolitionists were 
radicals who supported the assumption that a national abolition society 


should not exclude members because of extremist positions that 


alienated the average American. 
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Historians do not agree on which faction forced the vote that 
split the AASS, © Garrison, who believed that the moderates were 
plotting to purge the radical faction, himself packed the house, and 
nominated a woman for an executive position -- the move which 
occasioned the Society's split. When the moderates lost the vote, they 
walked out en masse and immediately formed the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. 

Although they did not support all the perfectionist beliefs of 
their president, the Garrisonians who remained in the AASS "opposed 
efforts to have the AASS officially endorse any faction's religious or 


76 The A & F, on the other 


political principles and disavow others." 
hand, was careful to control its public image by excluding those with 
ultraistic leanings, but neither organization attracted many new 
members. The A &F, acuernee instrumental in forming the Liberty 
Party, the new symbol of abolition. Created to convince the North that 
Slavery was of paramount importance, it ran Birney for President in 
1840 and 1844. Birney's "one-ideaism" (hostility to slavery), was 
overwhelmed by the emerging Free Soil coalition of northern anti- 
slaveryites. Historian Aileen Kraditor has cast the history of 
political abolition in terms of expediency over principle. In order to 
attract political support, Free Soil not only substituted non- 
extension for immediate abolition, but sacrificed the abolitionist 
doctrine of equality. Kraditor suggests that in Free Soil, Libertymen 
thus rejected orthodox abolition: 

When the Libertymen in the Free Soil party played down the 

equal-rights issue, to gain wide support among a racist 


constituency, they were separating what had always been 
linked in the antislavery society constitutions and 
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abolitionist propaganda: abolition of slavery and conversion 
of the white man to the acceptance of the Negro as his 
brother. in fact, the abolitionists' denial that their 
agitation would lead to bloodshed had always been based on 
the insistence that abolition would result from that 
conversion. A large segment of the abolitionist movement 
was now tacitly giving up this traditional assumption and 
substituting for it the thesis that abolition could be 
effected by political means alone./7/ 


Formation of the Liberty Party in 1839 was one indication of a general 
shift in political alliances. The existing national parties, Whig and 
Democrat, which both cut across sectional lines, did not express the 
growing polarization over the issues of abolition and "non-extension" 
of slavery in the Lee aa eee Antislavery factions in both 
national parties eventually joined with a majority of Libertymen in the 
Free Soil coalition, and later in the Republican Party. Although some 
Libertymen fought to retain their party's original aims, the question 
of abolition, once injected into the traditional political structure, 
was molded to suit the opinions of the voting public. The influential 
moderate abolitionists thus diverted into politics the original 
abolitionist aim of ending slavery through moral suasion. Appeal to 
the conscience was superseded by political action, with its implied 
threat of coercion. 

Orthodox apolitical abolition, however, did not disappear. 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips, and others in the AASS continued to press 
for the original abolitionist goals by radical means. Through their 
newspapers and national Society, and on the lecture circuit, they urged 
that the sinfulness of slavery warranted immediate emancipation, and 
they fought against the prevailing popular belief that the Negro was 
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innately inferior to the white man. 
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The entire abolition movement of the 1830's, when viewed in 
its historical context, was radical. Even the less virulent moderate 
abolitionists shocked the average American with their ideas, goals, 
rhetoric, and dedication. The political faction of the 1840's 
eventually forfeited its radicalism partly because its members 
compromised their original aims, and partly because the status quo 
increasingly reflected acceptance of antislavery and the need to do 
something about emancipation. Most of the A & F members who formed 
the Liberty Party, however, did not fully realize what effect politics 
would have on their goals. Ina way, the radical faction was more 
politically astute, for although radicals felt encouraged by the 
growing antislavery sentiment, they understood that such an extreme 


reform could not be peacefully realized in the political arena. 
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NOTES: CHAPTER T 


vGuoted in Bertram Wyatt-Brown, Lewis Tappan and_ the 
Evangelical War Against Slavery (New York, 1971), Deen 

Falpn Waldo Emerson, "New England Reformers," p. 366. 
Hmerson added that, "With this din of opinion and debate there was a 
keener scrutiny of institutions and domestic life than any we had 


known; there was sincere protesting against existing evils, and there 
were changes of employment dictated by conscience." 


sone of the texts and monographs which discuss the varied 
nature of social movements are Tyler, Freedom's Ferment; J. C. Furnas, 
The Americans: A Social History of the United States, 1587-1914 
New York, 1969); and Edwin C. Rozwenc, The Making of American 
BOCLE UY, bo VOlS. (Boston, 1972), VOL, 2. wwece Gilbert. cides, ihe 
Stammering Century (New York, 1928) for the peripheral movements as 
well as Branch, Sentimental Years, chap. 9, from which the list of 
"faddish reforms" is drawn, pp. 261-262. Branch has documented the 
existence of 90 charities, 22 asylums, 8 hospitals, 7 dispensaries, and 
75 fraternal societies with 350 chapters among New York City's 
benevolent associations of 1853. 


‘the major exceptions here are the religious utopias and some 
social utopias which, although certainly concerned with improving the 
human condition, did not describe their own efforts as humanitarian. 
Advocates of most other types of reform did define themselves in this 
manner. in the strictest definition, however, "humanitarian" applies 
to charitable reforms such as poor relief, or to reforms motivated by 
compassion such as those associated with the blind, deaf, dumb, insane, 
and retarded. 


eT pert Brisbane, "The Question of Slavery," in the Harbinger, 
June 21, 1845. 


Oryeeele Young America, p. 5. Also see pp. 1-31 for discussion 
of America's feeling of superiority over Europe. Finney and the 
"New Light" Protestants spoke of democracy as the government most 
approved by God. See William G. McLoughlin, "Charles Grandison 
Finney," in Davis, Ante-Bellum Reform, p..101. Thomas, in "Romantic 
Reform," p. 659 points out that progress, to the Enlightenment 
generation, had conservative aspects. Progress was planned, slow, and 
mechanical, as evinced in the Constitution's system of checks and 
balances. For a similar and more detailed interpretation see Davis, 
Ante-Bellum Reform, p. 6. Ekirch, The Idea of Progress, notes that 
while in Europe, where progress was a philosophical idea, in America it 
was a dynamic reality, p. 37. The discussion of progress which follows 
is indebted to Ekirch, especially pp. 1-37, Tyler, Freedom's Ferment, 
chap. 1, and Riegel, chap. l. 
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ees whe gudea vot, Progress,” pp.5 G6-97,,.says, that; “In 
contrast to a violent or revolutionary change, progress was considered 
to involve a regular and gradual process of growth. The concept of 
intellectual and moral improvement was used to distinguish the idea 
from those mere material and physical advances which might involve a 
change without true individual and social betterment. .. . The idea of 
progress was sufficiently vague in its meaning . .. to be susceptible 
of use in justifying even contradictory tendencies," especially radical 
and conservative. 


Sastvle Dos. 


7 Thomas, "Romantic Reform," p. 662. 


Opes Finney and the Great Revival see, Winthrop 5. Hudson, 
Religion in America, 2d ed. (New York, fos). chap. 6; William Warren 
Sweet, The Story of Religion in America (New York, 1930), pp. 281-284; 
Gilbert Barnes, The Antislavery Impulse, 1830-1844 (New York, 1933); 


McLoughlin, "Charles. Finney," in Davis, Ante-Bellum Reform; and Cole, 


Social Ideas of Northern Evangelists. 
eee quoted in Barnes, Antislavery Impulse, p. ll. 


F Memo tea, "Charles Finney," in Davis, Ante-Bellum Reform, 
p. 102. Also see Cole, Social Ideas of Northern Evangelists, pp. 204- 
205. One of Finney's converts was Theodore Weld, whose influence on 
the abolition movement easily equalled that of Garrison and Phillips. 
For an account of Finney's own conversion, see Hudson, Religion in 
America, pp. 142-143, 


thid., p: 7103. 


Vouoted in ibid., p. 105. The relevant Biblical injunction was 
"Be ye therefore perfect even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect." 


7 Garcison, for one, attributed many of his radical stands to 
the doctrine of perfectionism. Thomas, "Romantic Reform," p. 660, 
suggests that "Perfectionism radically altered the moral reform movement 
by shattering the benevolent societies themselves." Abolition, 
temperance and peace movements all split between moderates who were 
"content to preach," and radicals who wanted total abstinence, peace, 
or abolition. It should be noted that Finney was opposed to the 
perfectionist theories of John Humphrey Noyes. He was aghast at the 
complex marriage practised at Oneida, believing, to the contrary, that 
Christians became more perfect with the practice of self-denial, not 
self-indulgence. The two men did agree that man was ultimately 
perfectible. 


LO ainGedn quoted in Cole, Social Ideas of Northern Evangelists, 
p. 209. 
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Bees and Fox, Completion of Independence, p. 265. For 


discussion of the doctrinal disputes between New and Old Lights, see 
Barnes, Antislavery Impulse, chap. l. 


aba Banner, "Religion and Reform in the Early Republic: 


The Role of Youth," Am. Q. 23 (1971): 677-678, including all footnotes, 
is an excellent summary of both motivations to reform and of recent 
scholarship concerned with those motivations. Merle Curti, The Growth 
of American Thought (New York, 1943), pp. 369-382 also discusses the 
roots of reform. 


= apse Growth of American Thought, p. 372. Curti remarks that 
Romanticism also encouraged conservative views, for instance the Romantic 
view of woman, pp. 375-76. Emotional aspects of Romanticism, which 
were a reaction to the reason of the Enlightenment, also led to 
sentimentalism in some humanitarian reforms. Jordan, White Man's 
Burden, pp. 143-144, suggests both positive and negative aspects of 
this trend in relation to the abolition movement, 


SOPOT information on the transcendentalists, especially the 
more socially radical segment, see intro., above, p. 13. Thomas, 
"Romantic Reform," reiterates the Emersonian transcendentalists' 
preoccupation with the problem of "implementing their ideas of self- 
culture without corrupting them with the false values of materialism," 
p. 672. Emerson's emphasis, before 1850, was on self-realization; 
during the 1850's he became more involved with reform movements, 
eventually supporting John Brown. 


er. Freedom's Ferment, pp. 2-3, makes a similar 
connection. 


pane "Religion and Reform in the Early Republic," believes 
that a "significant group" of reformers was young. She investigates 
the "generational perspective" to discover more about their motives 
and reform impulses, p. 678. Youths are defined more by their societal 
role than by chronological age, and their attributes of vigor, 
optimism, idealism, emotionalism, commitment, and sense of mission are 
emphasized, pp. 678-82. Her concentration is on the Lane students’ 
rejection of liberal solutions in favor of radicalism, p. 695. 
Wyatt-Brown, in "Elkins' Antislavery Interpretation Reexamined," 
p.- 163, discusses the ways in which youthful reformers fit into Elkins’ 
anti-institutional thesis. For a sociological interpretation of the 
idea of youth, see Kenneth Keniston, "Youth: A 'New' Stage of Life," 
Am. Sch. 39 (autumn 1970): 631-654. Emerson, in his essay "The 
Conservative," noted that, "The youth, of course, is an innovator by 
the fact of his birth." See his Complete Works, 11 vols., Riverside 
ed. (London, 1883-1887), 1: 289. 


er ee Antislavery Impulse, p. 25. lane Seminary is 
discussed in more detail on pp. 44-46, below. 
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other motivations not discussed here include utilitarianism 
(See Curti, Growth of American Thought, p. 374), and the thesis that 
abolitionists and other similarly committed radicals were psychological- 
ly maladjusted (see Elkins' Slavery or Craven's Coming of the Civil 
War, passim). The best refutation of this rash theory is Martin 
Duberman, "The Abolitionists and Psychology," JNH 47 (1962): 183-191. 
Another theory not directly dealt with in this study is the idea that 
reform was sparked by a status rebellion led by the old commercial 
and ministerial New England classes in order to reclaim their former 
dominance, or to inculcate traditional religious values. See Banner, 
"Reform in the Early Republic," p. 677, Curti, Growth of American 
Thought, p. 367, Fredrickson, Inner Civil War, 31-35. Of the numerous 
historians who disagree with the status rebellion theory, Gerald Sorin, 


in The New York Abolitionists: A Case Study of Political Radicalism 
(Westport, Conn., To7n)s gives a thorough but concise rebuttal. See 


especially the introduction, chap. 1 and chap. 4. In these same chap- 
ters, Sorin refutes the proposal that abolitionist activism was 
irresponsible and immature. 


PO ese nea have continued to use one idea or concept to 
justify opposing aims or actions. For instance, those who supported 
the war in Vietnam did so in order to perpetuate the principles of 
American democracy, especially the right to government by self- 
determination. Those who opposed the war justified their belief for 
the same reason. 


eo nr omas! "Romantic Reform," p. 658, believes that revival- 
inspired reform was moral, not social. He notes, however, that "moral 
reformers inherited a theological revolution /the doctrine of full 
salvation and the belief that all men were perfectible/ which in 
undermining their conservative defenses completely reversed their 
expectations for a Christian America. The transformation of American 
theology .. . released the very forces of romantic perfectionism that 
conservatives most feared." 


Hse antebellum reform history, to separate ideologies from 
individuals would be misleading. Ideologies were not static, and 
rarely achieved a status separate from a particular spokesman or 
group. in the abolition movement, four of the most outstanding 
leaders were William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Theodore Weld, 
and James G. Birney. Weld, Finney's most valuable assistant, compiled 
one of the most widely-read abolitionists tracts in 18% (with help 
from his wife and sister-in-law) -- Slavery As It Is. His other 
activities are detailed below, pp. 44-46. Weld's reputation has been 
clouded by his abhorence of publicity: he refused all but one 
invitation to speak at national conventions and would not allow his 
speeches to be reprinted in newspapers. Birney, one of Weld's converts 
and the spearhead of political abolition, left a prosperous law business 
in Alabama when he freed his slaves and moved north in the 1830's. 
Phillips was one of the movement's most intellectual and persistently 
radical members, and headed the AASS after Garrison resigned in 1863. 
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Phillips and Weld were the era's two reform speakers most highly 
acclaimed for their eloquence, logic, and ability to move an audience. 
Garrison, because of his unique radicalism and his very public, 
indignant rhetoric, has too often overshadowed other abolitionist 
leaders. However, he was undeniably a driving force behind immediatism 
and radicaltabolitionsuntil 1863. 


orien, Freedom's Ferment, pp. 464-465 and Davis, "Emergence 
of Immediatisn," p. 212. 


= oat White Man's Burden, p. 1%. In this thesis the term 
abolitionist defines someone who supported both immediate emancipation 
and an end to prejudice. The term antislavery refers to a person who 
opposed the existence of slavery. Some antislaveryites expressed 
sincere hatred of slavery but were simply not prepared to take a more 
radical position. Many antislavery groups, however, opposed slavery 
for racist reasons. There were white antislavery westerners, for 
instance, who were against the extension of slavery into the territories 
because they wanted their section to remain white. 


Prbid., pe 130. 


Aline proper name of the ACS in the American Society for the 
Colonization of the Free People of Color in the United States. See 


Dumond, Antislavery Origins of the Civil War, p. 10. 
Pavovdany White Man's Burden, p. 207. 


2 tpid. For details of the Fairfax and Tucker colonization 
plans, see ibid., pp. 208ff. Fear of free Negroes is copiously 
documented both in Jordan, pp. 210-211; in Clement Eaton, The Freeom- 


of-Thought Struggle in the 01d South, rev. ed. (New York, 1940), 

chap. 4; and William Lloyd Garrison, Thoughts on African Colonization 

(/Boston, 1832/; reprint ed., New York, 1968), chaps. 6, 8, and 9. 
Pano ted in Jordan, White Man's Burden, p. 2ll. 


oe was the usual destination. For information on 
colonization, see the ACS' organ, African Repository; Garrison, 


Thoughts on African Colonization; Tyler, Freedom's Ferment, pp. 476- 
481 (Tyles portrays an unusually rosy picture of colonization); and 
Dumond, Antislavery Origins of the Civil War, pp. 12-20. 

Pe iotea from Genius of Universal Emancipation in Alice Adams, 


The Neglected Period of Anti-Slavery in America, 1808-1831 (Gloucester, 
Mass., 1964), p. 67. 


Mcearrison, Thoughts on African Colonization, p. vi. 


Pra. pe ix. Forten felt that "colonization did nothing 
but divert American Negroes from the struggle for a better life in 
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America and keep whites from facing their responsibilities to all 
citizens regardless of racé orscolor,™) pp.x-xi. Benjamin Quarles, in 
Black Abolitionists (London, 1969), pp. 3-4, reconstructs the 1817 
meeting which convened to discuss colonization. Quarles, who concen- 
trates on the contributions of Negroes to the abolition movement, deals 
with the reaction of blacks to colonization (and the subsequent switch 
to immediatism) in chap. l, 


aS) ey 


Oe aa piel. 


Pp monds Antislavery Origins of the Civil War, p. 17. 


Screen is quoted in Walter M. Merrill and Louis Ruchames, 
eds., The Letters of William Lloyd Garrison, 4 vols. (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1971)5 1: 124, The letter was to his brother-in-law, Henry 
Benson, dated July 30, 1831. Also see Garrison's stinging but logical 


letters to Gerrit Smith, in which Garrison tried to dissuade the 
wealthy philanthropist from supporting colonization, ibid., 1: “4-463. 


Sar eae: 10.-. These criticisms were reiterated by Garrison 
in the chapter headings of his book, each one a summary of one reason 
form his»yrejection: of colonization. Colonization “is not, hostile’ to 
slavery," colonization "recognizes slaves as property," etc. 


oA eae for instance, Davis, "Emergence of Immediatism," where 
the American situation is related to the English experience. Davis 
stresses that the American switch to immediatism was part of a broader, 
international trend toward radicalism. Gilbert H. Barnes and Dwight 
L. Dumond, eds., Letters of Theodore Dwight Weld, Angelina Grimke Weld 
and Sarah Grimke, 1822-1844, 2 vols. (New York, ‘core relate the early 
efforts of Tappan to form a national society in the introduction to 


vol. 1. Barnes and Dumond exaggerate Weld's importance in some areas 
of early abolition, and are very biased against Garrison, 


5 0n the: failuré of eradualism see: Merrill, Garrison Letters, 
1: 438 and 456, and Davis, "Emergence of Immediatism," p. 227, where 
he notes that "Earlier plans and programs had evoked little popular 
excitement. . rn 


setae Social Ideas of Northern Evangelists, p. 193, contends 
that the appeal to conscience was strongest in areas revived by Finney, 


Seer 11, Garrison Letters, 1: 455, to Gerrit Smith. The 
first issue of the Liberator was published on January 1, 1831. 
Garrison, however, first advocated immediatism in 1829. 


185.0, for instance, Weld's letter to Garrison in Barnes and 
Dumond, Weld-Grimke Letters, 1: 98, where Weld describes his feelings 
about the sinfulness of slavery. Most abolitionists who believed that 
immediate emancipation was morally right expressed their views in 
harsh terms. 
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494, W. Ryckman, "Address to the Workingmen of New England," 
Harbinger, June 21, 1845, 

2 Denatd G. Mathews, "The Abolitionists on Slavery: The 
Critique Behind the Social Movement," JSH 33 (1967): 167. Mathews 
argues that "behind the flamboyant rhetoric... there was a 
[balanced/ legitimate critique of slavery," p. 164. 


oceans to one account, Wendell Phillips was moved to 
Support abolition after seeing Garrison mobbed in Boston. Weld and his 
convert Birney became immediatists in 1833. The Tappan brothers, 
wealthy New York merchants, also helped guide the movement. They were 
instrumental in forming the AASS, and, in 1840, the A& F. Along with 
Gerrit Smith and Birney, they pumped enormous sums into various 
abolitionist causes. See Benjamin Quarles, "Sources of Abolitionist 


Income," MVHR 32 (1945): 63-76. 
erenes and Dumond, Weld-Grimke Letters, 1: 125-126. 


Spor an in-depth view of the historiographical school that 
emphasizes the abolitionists' prejudice, see Jane H. Pease and William 
H. Pease, They Who Would be Free: Blacks' Search for Freedom, 1830- 
1861 (New York, 1974). Two earlier, more succinct statements of their | 
thesis are "Antislavery Ambivalence: Immediatism, Expediency, and 
Race," Am. Q. 17 (winter 1965): 682-695 and "Ends, Means and 
Attitudes: Black-White Conflict in the Antislavery Movement," CWH 18 
(1972): 117-128. One antidote to this view is James M. McPherson, 

"A Brief for Equality: The Abolitionist Reply to the Racist Myth, 
1860-1865," chap. 8 of Martin Duberman, The Antislavery Vanguard: New 
Essays on the Abolitionists (Princeton, N. J., 1965). McPherson 
expands on this early work in chap. 6 of The Struggle for Equality: 
Abolitionists and the Negro in the Civil War and Reconstruction 
(Princeton, N. J., 1964). McPherson's recent Abolitionist Legacy 
(1975) traces the racial attitudes of abolitionists from 1865 to the 
founding of the NAACP. Chapter 4, particularly pp. 66-70 and chap. 18, 
passim., deal in detail with the issues of racism and paternalisn. 
McPherson concludes that while some abolitionists believed in racial 
differences, "egalitarianism was dominant" in their attitudes and 
actions. 


2 Marly, Garrison Letters, 1: 458-459. 


Eno ted in Kraditor, Means and Ends in American Abolitionisn, 
Dee 


366 Clifford Griffin, "The Abolitionists and the Benevolent 
Societies," JNH 44 (1959): 195-216. Cole, Social Ideas of Northern 


Kvangelists, pp. 195-196 remarks that the cent societies, originally 
formed to spread the Word (penny donations were contributed weekly to 


church groups, hence the name), became totally devoted to antislavery. 


2? Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimke Letters, 1: 126-127. 
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Cole, Social Ideas of Northern Evangelists, p. 198. 


Olina ined and Dumond, Weld-Grimke Letters, 1: 133. The vote to 
oppose colonization was unanimous despite the fact that President 
Beecher's daughter Catherine had presented her father's personal plan 
for colonization. "Without preceiving any inconsistency," notes Cole, 
Social Ideas of Northern Evangelists, p. 198, "he considered himself 
both a colonizationist and an abolitionist." The only biography of 
Weld to date is Benjamin Thomas' Theodore Weld: Crusader for Freedom 
(New Brunswick, N.J., 1950). 


O25 60, for instance, Dumond, Antislavery Origins of the Civil 
Wat pe LO rand™ perros 


Une de and Dumond, Weld-Grimke Letters, 1: 133. - 


Orne ier nearly completing his academic work at Oberlin, Weld 
became the AASS agent in Ohio during 1834. His eloquence overcame 
hostility and physical violence in hundreds of towns. In 1837, after 
losing his voice, he directed the famous "Band of Seventy," which 
abolitionized the West. The discussion of Lane Seminary is indebted to 
ibid., 1: 125-128, 132-135, 137-146; to Barnes, Antislavery Impulse, 
pp. 64-78; to Dumond, Antislavery Origins of the Civil War, pp. 28-%; 


and to Cole, Social Ideas of Northern Evangelists, pp. 198-200. Thomas 
Theodore Weld, recounts the Lane debates, and the events leading to the 


exodus of Lane students to Oberlin in chap. 5. 


O guoted in Dumond, Antislavery Origins of the Civil War, p. %. 


OO hangs Power of Ideals, p. 46. 


OP Mot violence is discussed most fully in Tyler, Freedom's 


Ferment, pp. 501-508. Also see Dumond, Antislavery Origins of the Civil 
War, chap. 4. 


eo ated in Barnes, Antislavery Impulse, pp. 100-101. Craven, 
Coming of the Civil War, p. 145, notes that the AASS in 1837-38 published 
7877 bound volumes, 47,256 tracts and pamphlets, 4100 circulars, and 
10,490 prints. The quarterly Anti-Slaver azine had a circulation 
of 9,000, the Slave's Friend (for children) 131,050, the monthly 
Human Rights 189,400, and the weekly Emancipator 217,000. 


OO nor a typical petition form, see Barnes and Dumond, Weld- 
Grimke Letters, 1: 175. 


O xttempts to censure John Quincy Adams failed. Giddings, 
censured in 1842, was reelected two months later. See Tyler, 
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Freedom's Ferment, pp. 509-511. For Weld's role in the antislavery 
lobby see Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimke Letters, vol. 1, intro., 

p. xvi, where the editors state that "political experts recognized 

» » - that in the question of Giddings' reelection the entire issue 
of party regularity and party insurgency was joined. If the Whig 
party could secure his defeat, antislavery insurgency was doomed, but 
if they failed and he was reelected, insurgency would receive its 
vindication. Whig leaders in Ohio as well as in Washington threw the 
whole weight of party interest behind him, hut their efforts were vain. 
For Giddings' district .. . was the very one in which the Lane 
Seminary students had begun the abolition revival; and the issue there 
was not party regularity; it was the righteousness of the antislavery 
cause. Giddings was returned by a large majority. .. ." Thomas, 
Theodore Weld, chap. 14, also discusses the antislavery lobby in 
Washington. 


Oxraditor, Means and Ends in American Abolitionism, p. 7. 


(ethe original masthead of the Liberator (January 1, 1831) 
read "Our country is the world -/ Our countrymen are mankind." 
Information on Garrison's beliefs can be found in any of his 
biographies. See, for instance, Walter M. Merrill, Against Wind and 
Tide: A Biography of William Lloyd Garrison (Cambridge, Mass., 1963). 
Ibid., chaps. 2-6, deals with Garrison's beliefs in terms of radical 
and conservative positions within the abolition movement. 


(HYe1a was one who put abolition first. "The Providence of 
God has for some time made it plain to me that the Abolition of 
Solavery and the elevation of the free colored race have intrinsic 
demands upon me superior to every other cause," Barnes and Dumond, 
Weld-Grimke Letters, 1: 152. The moderate group is sometimes referred 
to as the "New York group" to distinguish it from ultraistic Boston. 


ery: Kraditor, Means and Ends in American Abolitionisn, p. 7, 
and Dumond, Antislavery Origins of the Civil War, pp. 65-66. Many 
radical abolitionists, because of their belief that the Constitution 
was a pro-slavery pact, supported the idea of a "higher law." It was 
on this basis that Theodore Parker and other radicals formed vigilante 
associations to free Negroes imprisoned under the Fugitive Slave Law, 
which provided the presiding judge with $10 for every "slave" returned 
to the South, and $5 if the Negro were declared free. 


Tyler, Freedom's Ferment, p. 499, states that Garrison 
chose to split the movement over the question of woman's rights (my 
emphasis). Kraditor, Means and Ends in American Abolitionism, pp. 95- 
104 documents Garrison's charge that the moderates plotted to oust 
the radicals. Thomas, Theodore Weld, chap. 13, gives one of the 
fullest accounts of the backstage manoeuvres prior to the 1840 split. 


(editor, Means and Ends in American Abolitionism, p. 104, 
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rsa) p. 185. It should be noted that a great deal of 
political in-fighting accompanied the slow and arduous merger of 
libertymen with thé iree Soil coalition. Dillion, in "Failure of 
American Abolitionists," believes that radical abolition was completely 
forfeited with the move to political action in 1840, but he fails to 
deal with the truncated AASS. McPherson, on the other hand, has 
meticulously researched the political and moral positions of Garrison- 
ians, evangelistic abolitionists and political abolitionists from 
1865 to 1909 in Abolitionist Legacy. In their reactions to 
Reconstruction policies, to the Liberal Republican movement, to racism 
and to the Niagra movement, Garrisonian abolitionists maintained a 
greater degree of-radicalism than any other group of abolitionists. 
McPherson feels that his findings lend credence to Aileen Kraditor's 
assertion that antebellum Garrisonians were the most radical faction. 
Some of McPherson's most important conclusions and supporting 
statistics can be found in Abolitionist Legacy, pp. 33-34, p. 49, 
Da-7?, Pp. 91-92,. and in “chap. 20, especially pp. 391-392. 


a6 Nee (OpeavovVey (De O3. 


the attitudes of these radical abolitionists will be 
discussed in the conclusion. The abolitionists' fight for equality 
is the focus of several studies by James McPherson. See n. 53 and 
n. 70, above. Some of the less famous radicals were L. M. Child, 
Theodore Tilton, Sidney Gay, and Moncure Conway. Weld, after his 
crucial work in the antislavery lobby, was no longer an active aboli-. 
tionist. Editors Barnes and Dumond, in the introduction to vol. l, 
~ Weld-Grimke Letters, sum up the story: "Convinced that his work in 
Congress was done, repelled by the measures of the 'Garrison men,' 
unwilling to join Lewis Tappan's 'anti-woman society,' and believing 
that the time had not yet come for a separate political party, Weld 
was shut out from all antislavery action. /With few exceptions, / he 
spent the remainder of his life teaching ... ." 
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CHAPTER II 


Abolition and the Labor Movement: 
"The Slavery of Wages" 


The organization of stable labor unions based on their 
members’ class consciousness belongs to the traditional Industrial 
Age of 1885-1914. The first national and city-wide trade unions, 
however, were organized between 1828 and 1870. These earlier unions 
were prompted by a desire to ameliorate the dismal working conditions 
of urban laborers, and by an emerging belief that wage earners, as a 
group, were at odds with their employers over the amount of the 
weekly wage. To distinguish these early stirrings from the intense 
class consciousness of the late nineteenth century, one historian of 
American labor has called this 1830's awakening "wage-conscious- 
ness."~ Articles in union newspapers, trade union constitutions 
and numerous speeches by labor leaders all support this contention. 
In the 1830's urban workers began to separate themselves from the 
colonial guild-like structure that was characterized by harmony 
among the master craftsman, journeyman and apprentice. Employers' 
attempts to realize a profit by reducing wages "drove the wage 
earner as such to his first conscious union with competing labourers 
in defence against the master-workman who had now [by 1830/ become 
the tboss. 1"~ This wage consciousness did not steadily mature 


over the next fifty years, nor did the labor movement it bolstered 
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culminate in strong, well-established unions similar to late 
nineteenth century organizations such as the American Federation of 
Labor. Was this the fault of the powerful abolition movement? Modern 
historians who agree with Avery Craven and Alice Tyler that abolition 
"swallowed up" other antebellum reforms imply that this is sour To 
the contrary, antebellum attempts to organize workers did not decrease 
as abolition gained strength. It is true that early labor organization 
was sporadic, and that some labor leaders and unions supported the 
political abolition movement during the 1840's and 1850's. The 
difficulty in organizing American workers, however, was caused by a 
nexus of historical conditions -- not solely by "absorption" into 
abolition. Before detailing the chronological development of labor 
organizations and attitudes, these historical restraints on early 
labor organization must be pinpointed. 

Paramount among these factors were the numerous depressions, 
recessions, and panics that constantly interrupted prewar economic 
growth. The most serious ones occurred in 1819, 1837, and 1857. 

Each time labor organization was suddenly halted, with newly-won 
concessions often lost. By mid-century it was apparent that in 
prosperous years workers initiated their most successful strikes, 
organized unions, and won important demands. When depressions hit 
unions floundered, strikes failed, fledgling union newspapers 
succumbed to the financial strain, and the central control of the 
unions was weakened. However, the need for organization persisted, 
and despite their depleted condition labor organizations resurfaced 


with the next economic upturn. Another impediment to organization 
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for strike action was the existing legal code. Until an 1842 Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court decision handed down by the prominent Lemuel 
Shaw, any group of employees which sought a wage hike could be 
prosecuted as a criminal conspiracy. In the 1842 Commonwealth versus 
Hunt case, the right to form unions and strike for higher wages was 
established. 

The labor movement was also slowed down by its varied ethnic 
composition. Not only did the important and radical German-American 
group maintain its own organizations, but other immigrant segments of 
the working class retained their native culture and language, 
remaining outside the mainstream of early American labor organization. 

The idea of progress, interpreted in various ways by labor 
leaders as justification for their reforms, was construed quite 
differently by capitalists. One American historian has found that 
employers often invoked the idea of progress "to show that the hard- 
ships of the factory system were only temporary evils to be displaced 
eventually by an era of production and plenty in which the mass of 
the people might more largely See Labor leaders, as expected, 
felt that progress would be achieved only if labor's position in the 
new economic order paralleled that of their employers. 

There were several engrained social concepts that prevented 
a vigorous emergence of class consciousness from surfacing. The 
prevailing Christian attitudes, especially the belief in the brother- 
hood of all men, made it difficult for many workers to accept the 
rhetoric of class struggle. More important was the continued 


existence of "vertical mobility," which encouraged men to believe 
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that they might one day themselves become masters, or capitalists. 
Indeed, journeymen had always been accepted as their masters' social 
equals, and "the colonial conception of a journeyman as tomorrow's 
master mechanic was neither dead nor fully obsolete by 1820. .. ." 
Not only did the skilled artisans and mechanics who formed the 
earliest trade unions attempt to preserve this honored status, but 
they also saw themselves as "expectant capitalists," hoping one day to 
shed their temporary role as worker for that of the capitalist employer. 
As one historian has phrased it, 

Joining a union meant for the average man that he had 

given up the possibility of promotion through his 

individual merits, with his own business in the offing. 


Certainly there would be no advantage to strengthening 
an organization which one expected later to fight. 


Slavery was another divisive issue for early labor, in part because 
the abolition movement did not incorporate the cause of northern 
wage slavery into its program, and in part because the existence of 
slavery itself, workers came to believe, was inimical to free labor. 
All these factors -- the Sees: of slavery, repeated depressions, 
the early illegality of strike action, the independence of ethnic 
groups, and the social concepts that militated against class 
consciousness -- all these undercut the steady growth of labor 
organization. 

Modern historians of antebellum reform who believe that 
abolition eclipsed other movements fail to acknowledge the complex 
interaction between labor and abolition. Their relationship wes more 
intricate than the simple question of labor's absorption into political 


abolition during the 1850's. The two movements were motivated by 


many of the same impulses to reform, and both faced similar decisions 
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concerning their developing ideology, tactics and goals. Although 

labor's organizational strength was channeled into Free Soil, Republi- 
canism, and support of the Civil War, this was a tactical decision by 
labor's leaders. During the 1850's they recognized that free labor's 


problems could be dealt with only after slavery was eliminated. 


ate 


Iwo early nineteenth century phenomena profoundly affected 
the American worker: urban growth and industrial expansion. 
Sustained industrial growth began in 1830, ushering in deep-seated 
economic changes and attendant social dislocation. Household crafts 
and custom manufacturing began to give way to the mass production of 
urban workshops and factories, and the tremendous eighteenth century 
shipping fortunes were invested in manufacturing, real estate, banks, 
railroads and commercial farming. In 1820 6 percent of the population 
lived in cities; by 1860 cities contained 20 percent of all 
Americans, including thousands of immigrants. Agrarian America, 
characterized in revolutionary days by the small farmer and 
independent worker, was rapidly becoming urban and industrial. The 
concomitant changes came too fast to be absorbed into the existing 
social structure, creating a lag which spurred both short-term 
remedial action and wide-ranging reform movements. Philanthropy and 
charitable organizations boomed in the 1830's as immediate, stopgap 
responses to the plight of poor, unemployed workers, impoverished 
immigrants, and other destitute Americans who crowded into cities. 


After the panic of 1837 the urban poor, many of whom were workers, 
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became a permanent segment of every city's population. Charitable 
agencies settled down to their endless task of providing relief,” 

The laboring class was hardest hit by the economic and social 
change of these years. Although many sought temporary relief in order 
to endure financial crises, wage earners also consistently sought to 
secure their future by organizing into associations and unions. 

The unions and workers' parties of the late 1820's are identi- 
fied as America's earliest labor movement. Trade associations did 
exist before this period, but were scattered, short-lived, and often 
organized for benevolent purposes. Despite the many strikes in east 
coast cities during the decade 1800-1810, skilled workers' demands 
for shorter Meee or more pay were usually unsuccessful. The 
instigators often ended up in court fighting conspiracy charges.” 
These fragile organizations and their attempts at strike action were 
pragmatic reactions to immediate problems, with the focus on job 
security and conditions of employment. Demands were for short-term 
remedial solutions, and were not the outgrowth of any ideology. The 
only governing ideas expressed by early trade associations concerned 
the principles of equality and liberty inherent in the ideology of 
the American Revolution. Such justification, coupled with arguments 
that the condition of the laboring classes was inhumane, became more 
articulate as the labor movement gained strength in the late 1820's 
and early 1830's. 

In 1827, Philadelphia journeymen carpenters lost a strike 
aimed at reducing their work day to ten hours. Their resolution 


calling for an end of the dawn-to-dusk work day contended that, 
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"house carpenters [of Philadelphia and the surrounding county/ have 
for a long time suffered under a grievous and slave like system of 
labour. « » We The failure of this strike led to the formation of a 
central, city-wide labor organization, the Mechanics' Union of Trade 
Associations. Based on the principles of "strictest justice, and 
s e « extended philanthropy," its object was 

to avert ... the desolating evils which must inevitably arise 

from a depreciation of the intrinsic value of human labor; 

to raise the ... productive classes to that condition of 

true independence and equality ... and [to establish/ vee 

a just balance of power, both mental, moral, political and 

scientific, between all the various classes and individuals 

which constitute society at large.? 
The association was divided on the question of political action, and 
though the Mebharites' Union constitution rejected independent political 
action, some of its members formed the Working Men's Party (1828-1831), 
the world's first labor party. It ran its own slate of "workie" 
candidates, as well as supporting Democratic candidates sympathetic 
to their demands. The party was determined to represent its interests 
"as a class" through demands for free public education (knowledge was 
thought to be the cornerstone of liberty, and education should be 
equally available to all men), an end to monopolies and banks, and 
abolition of the debtor's re Formation of similar workingmen's 
parties spread rapidly along the east coast in the next six years, 
with sixty-eight labor newspapers and sixty-one workingmen's parties 
ovecede Additional demands were articulated: workers wanted a 
revision of the militia system, a less expensive legal systen, 


equalization of property taxes, a lien law for laborers, institution 


of a district system of election, removal of religious restrictions 
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on suffrage and office-holding, and an end to the use of cheap convict 
labor./ © Banks were one particular focus of reform for, as labor saw 
it, they existed to "perpetuate an aristocracy which eventually may 
shake the foundations of our liberties and entail slavery upon our 
posterity." Some associations recognized the existence of "two 
distinct classes, the rich and the poor; the oppressed and the 
Oppressor. . > eae Or, they discerned "symptoms of a revolution, 
which will be second to none save that of '76. .. ." The Farmers’, 
Mechanics' and Workingmen's Advocate (August 21, 1830), wanted "to 


impart to its laws and administration those principles of liberty and 
equality unfolded in the Declaration of Tdepandeneekaa Seth Luther, 
carpenter and labor agitator, urged New England workingmen in 1832 to 
"awake" s 

Our cause is the cause of truth -- of justice and 

humanity. It must prevail. Let us be determined no 

longer to be deceived by the cry of those who produce 

nothing and who enjoy all, and who insultingly term us -- 

the farmers, the mechanics and labourers, and LOWER ORDERS -- 

and exultantly claim our homage for themselves, as the 

Higher ORDERS -- 
While the DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE asserts that 


"ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL, '29 


The New England Association of Farmers, Mechanics and other Workmen, 
in addition to the usual demands, organized in order to "maintain 
their rights as American ecenenaas The demands of these early 
organizations, however, also reflected the broad humanitarianism of 
the day. 

The most radical segment of the early labor movement was 


located in New York City, where in 1829 six thousand workers 
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protested the proposed lengthening of the ten hour Been’ A political 
party (the New York Workingmen's Party) was formed under the leadership 
of Free Enquirers Robert Dale Owen and Frances Wright, land reformer 
George Henry Evans, and machinist-land reformer Thomas Skidmore. 

The fledgling party not only successfully struck to protest the 
extension of the working day, but also elected a member to the state 
assembly in November, 1829, with three other candidates losing by 

very slim margins. Several upstate New York workers' tickets came 
close to total victory in electing their ace Through their 
influential newspaper, the Working Man's Advocate (which long outlasted 
its parent organization), the New York party endorsed many humanitarian 
reforms as well as the principles of unionism and strike action. Yet 
from its inception factionalism was rife. Many workers rejected the 
contention of Owen and Skidmore that private ownership of property 

was a "monstrous evil"; other rank and file workers were aghast at 
Wright and Owen's radical ideas on marriage. Workers looked askance 

at these unskilled intellectuals, and the basest insult of the day 

was to be labeled "a Fanny Wright man.?? The radical leaders them- 
selves were in disagreement. Skidmore, whose plan for reorganizing 
society by giving every man over twenty-one 160 acres, withdrew from 
the party to form his own enclave. Owen, Wright and Evans, who 
recognized an open "war of class" and hoped to level those barriers, 
advocated state guardianship of all children, whom they wanted educated 
absolutely equally in government boarding schoolsit” The two radical 
groups agreed on other moderate planks (or "reformist," as workers 


termed them), such as adoption of a lien law. The Owen-Wright faction 
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was persistently lambasted as socialistic and anarchic by moderate 
workers and the traditional, conservative press. The moderate 
faction warned its followers "to preserve the civil institutions of 
your country from the baneful, leveling system of a fanatical set of 
foreigners."“~ such factionalism bred the expected result. The 
New York Workingmen's Party folded by 1831. Political labor movements 
in other east coast cities faced similar problems, or found that many 
of their reformist demands, such as passage of a lien law or abolition 
of debtors" prison, had been achieved not through independent 
political action, but by pressuring existing parties|“~ 

The period between 1831 and 18% witnessed an unprecedented 
economic boom, and during these prosperous times numerous strikes were 
won, increasing pay and shortening hours. Societies that had been 
submerged by the recession of 1828-1831 resurfaced. Local unions 
coalesced into city-wide groups, which endorsed broad-based 
humanitarian programs. The General Trades' Union of New York City, 
formed in 1833 with printer Ely Moore as its eras aeniiee provided 
the impetus for organizing the nation's first national trades union. 
This National Trades Union, formed in 1834 with 300,000 members, 
concentrated on achieving reformist objectives. It eschewed 
political action, apparently afraid that an independent political 
party would destroy the original organization, as had happened with 
the Philadelphia Mechanics' Union six years ener es 

A strong political labor movement, however, did emerge in the 
1830's. Workers within the New York Democratic party rebelled against 


the Tammany machine in 1835 to nominate a slate of "anti-monopoly" 
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candidates sympathetic to their problems. Tammany leaders in turn 
called a meeting to have their own slate of "banker" candidates 
endorsed. When the slate was rejected, they abandoned the meeting to 
the radical group. On their way out of the hall they employed the 
usual tactic for squelching such an uprising by turning off the gas. 
The workers were prepared, and continued their rally after lighting 
candles with "locofoco" matches. Dubbed locofocos by the Whig press, 
their radical Democratic slate failed dismally in the ensuing 
elections. When it became clear that their protests had not affected 
Tammany's attitudes or candidates, the locofocos split from the 
Denoctats caer in 183% to form the Equal Rights Party. As the new 
party gained enough voter support to form a power bloc, all but the 
"ultras" returned to the somewhat reformed Tammany Hall Democratic 
machine .“? 

The initial locofoco dissention, and subsequent formation of 
the independent Equal Rights Party, were sparked by more than dissatis- 
faction with the Tammany banker ticket. The 1835 conviction of twenty- 
five union tailors on criminal conspiracy charges was opposed by 
thousands of workers. One leaflet, titled "The Rich Against the 
Poor!" urged organized demonstration with this declarations 

A deadly blow has been struck at your liberty. The prize 
for which your fathers fought has been robbed from yous 
The freemen of the North are now on a level with the slave 


of the South! with no other privilege than laboring that 
drones may fatten on your life blood 


The ensuing protest at City Hall park drew twenty-seven thousand 
citizens. The conspiracy conviction was termed "a concerted plan of 


the aristocracy to take from them [the workers/ that Liberty which 
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was bequeathed to them... by their revolutionary sires," and a 
convention was planned to form a legitimate and independent working- 
man's pany a The result was the Equal Rights Party, which aimed at 
placing "the property of the rich... on the same footing with the 


27 


labors ofthe poor." One New York labor paper compared this 


revolution "against charters and monopolies" with "the revolution of 


028 but although their tone was radical, the Equal Rights Party 


770% 
had no radical ideology to guide them. They concentrated on reformist 
goals,eventually disbanding in favor of intra-party or third party 
pressure“? 

The depression which engulfed America from 1837-1843 helped 
spread locofoco dissent along the northeast coast. Union organizations, 
however, were decimated by the economic situation. ~~ By September 
“"nine-tenths of the eastern factories had closed," and there were 
33,000 commercial and industrial failures totalling losses of 440 
million dollars. 183% had been peppered by 72 strikes initiated by 
USterafts st) Insid375 sthere were only 9, and most of those occurred in 
the eee In New York the 1837 panic underscored the economic 
distress caused a year earlier by the Great Fire, which cost many their 
jobs and jacked up prices. In February, 1837, an Equal Rights Party 
meeting turned into the famous flour riots, but the result of mob 
action against the warehouses was simply to raise the price of flour 
by a dollar a barrel.“ The depression also caused overnight 
disappearance of many unions. Those that remained were crippled not 
only by the economic situation, but also by the 1835 conviction of 


the union tailors. Combined, these conditions destroyed unions, 


reinforced the illegality of uniting for wage increases, and made 
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labor spokesmen, if not the average worker, amenable to the 1840's 
panaceas of utopian socialism and land reform. 

The utopian experiments that flourished briefly in the 1840's 
were derived primarily from the philosophy of Charles Fourier, whose 
ideas were popularized in America by Albert Brisbane. Progress, 
Brisbane declared, had to be pursued through complete social 
reorganization, and the Fourier plan was based on the substitution of 
cooperation for competition. Many independent socialistic communities, 
operating on Fourier's principles, were established during the decade, 
but the problems of industrialism were not to be solved by communal 
Withdrawal. The. most direct link between legitimate labor and the 
Associationists was L. W. Ryckman, president of the New England 
Workingmen's Association and a resident at the Brook Farm phalanx. 

Labor radicalism was diverted into other social and economic 
reforms during the 1840's. There were numerous communistic associa- 
tions, plans for producers’ and consumers' cooperatives, anarchistic 
schemes for revolutionizing the economic basis of exchange, and 
philosophies based on land refer? Each one appealed to a segment 
of the working class, with land reform claiming the most support. 
Land reform was preached most ardently by George Henry Evans, who 
urged Americans to "Vote yourself a farm." To Evans, owning land was 
a natural right, and his basic proposal was to alot 160 acres to 
every adult, with provisions for then exchanging land only for land, 
and products only for products. Capitalism would thus be eliminated. 
Through his National Reform Association, he deprecated land monopoly 


as the root of all labor's difficulties, promising that unemployment 
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would be cured by dividing the national domain into homesteads for 
actual settlers. Utopian visions had an intense, but brief, appeal 

to laborers. Most workers found that with the return of prosperity 
in the 1850's, their future lay with industrialism, and not on the 
land. Utopianism offered solutions that were unworkable or 
unrealistic to wage earners whose livelihood increasingly depended on 
factory employment. The decade before the Civil War was characterized 
by a rekindling of the 1830's wage consciousness coupled with intense 
struggles against adverse working conditions. 

During these three decades of labor agitation the organization 
of unions and the formulation of an ideology coincided with the growth 
of the abolition movement. Did abolition engulf the unstable labor 
movement, as some historians imply? Clearly, there were other factors, 
particularly the deadening effects of depressions and diversion into 
utopianism, which retarded the pace of the labor movement; yet 
abolition and labor did effect each other in essential ways. 

From 1831 to the 1840's the abolition movement, though 
generally sympathetic to labor's problems, did not support that 
struggling movement. The strongest stand against labor was penned by 
William Lloyd Garrison in the first issue of the Liberator (January 1, 
1831): 

An attempt has been made... we regret to say, with 
considerable success -- to inflame the minds of our 

working classes against the more opulent, and to persuade 
men that they are contemned and oppressed by a wealthy 
aristocracy. That public grievances exist, is unquestionably 
true; but they are not confined to any one class of society. 
Every profession is interested in their removal -- the rich 
as well as the poor. It is in the highest degree criminal, 


therefore, to exasperate our mechanics to deeds of violence, 
or to array them under a party banner; for it is not true, 
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that, at any time, they have been the objects of reproach. 
Labor is not dishonorable. .. . We are the friends of reform}; 
but that is not reform, which, in curing one evil, threatens 
to inflict a thousand others. 


Garrison's words are often quoted, even though his opinion was not 
generally shared by his colleagues. Despite his stubbornness in 
excluding labor organization from his otherwise all-embracing 
Ahumanitarian program, Garrison did include articles sympathetic to 
labor in his newspaper. The May 14, 1831 issue, for instance, 
declared that northern workers were to "an alarming extent, despised 
and wronged." Garrison's personal disavowal of the labor cause, 
however, was constant. In the National Anti-Slavery Standard of 
June 20, 1850, en reiterated his opinion: "We are already 
staggering under the load of responsibilities connected with what we 
deem to be... the most radical movement on the American soil." 
Garrison's unequivocal repudiation of the labor cause must have 

disappointed labor leaders, especially since the 1830-1831 period 
yielded few other advances either through strikes or independent party 
organization. Garrison's stinging comment did provoke written rebut- 
tals, and labor ideology was developed in part through its reaction 
to the existence of slavery and to the opposition of abolition 
hovenents In this particular instance, William West, a labor 
reformer who later headed Evans' National Reform Association, urged 
Garrison to consider an alliance nerneen labor and abolition ina 
letter published in the Liberator (January 29, 1831): 

Although you do not appear to have perceived TE AL real alte 

there is a very intimate connexion between the interests 


of the workingmen's party and your own. YOU are striving 
to excite the attention of your country men to the 
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injustice of holding their fellow men in bondage, and 
depriving them of the fruits of their toil. WE are 
aiming at a similar object, only in application to 
another portion of our fellow men. In the history of 
the origin of slavery is to be found the explanation of 
those evils WE deplore and seek to remove, as well as 
of those you have attacked. The inequalities in the 
condition of the citizens and families of this republic 
have originated in the same causes. 


One source of their common Sees seclann: West continued, lay in the 
assumption by a fortunate few "of the right to command the labor and 
services of the mass of their fellow countrymen -- either as slaves 

e e« » OY Operatives, and to renumerate them for their labor, only to 
such an extent as they in their sovereign pleasure saw meet to 
bestow." All eis West argued, were kept in ignorance (both labor 
and abolition urged universal education), and indolence, vice and 
depravity were engendered by this condition. He added that, "The 
perpetuation of opinions, habits of thinking, deportment and usage, 
towards those working classes, which though nominally free, still are 
in Europe and America . . . dependent on the power and the will of 
the wealthy, educated and exalted." The elevated class regarded 
workers as "deficient in the intellectual capacity and moral ability 
to become equal to the fortunate few in those refinements and 
accomplishments. .. ." West believed that abolition and labor were 
both moral movements which sought to enlighten and educate oppressed 
segments of the population as to their rights and duties. Theodore 
Parker, the radical Unitarian minister who immersed himself in a 
score of antebellum reform movements, was one abolitionist who 
deplored the coexistence of low wages and high profits. He based his 


plea for "better pay, shorter hours, [and] decent housing” on the 
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rights of the laboring classes, and not on the exigency of Christian 
philanthropy. Decades ahead of social gospellers in urging a Christian 
solution to the problems of labor and the urban poor, Parker used his 
pulpit to focus attention on the cause-effect relationship between 
crime and the triple social evils of poverty, unemployment and 
ignorance. Bitterly denunciatory in his "Sermon on Merchants," he 
pointed to the "bloated opulence and starving penury in the same 
street" as evidence that labor is at the mercy of etal 2 

Many other abolitionists, especially those who were adamant 
that their movement retain its moral tone, insisted that abolition 
not become a broad-based economic reform by allying with the labor 
cause. A small but vocal group, however, recognized that workers 


x6 


represented an important source of potential support. Several 
prominent antislavery men, notably W. E. Channing and Horace Greeley, 
editor of the New York Tribune, believed that northern workers should 
not be alienated and that all forms of slavery must be opposed." 
Even orthodox abolitionists warned northern workers that continued 
existence of slavery was inimical to their cause. The Liberator 

(May 14, 1831) cautioned that an aristocracy in the North and South 
was aiming "to degrade and defraud workingmen of all classes, 
irrespective of color." The AASS and several state societies declared | 
that slavery degraded all labor by "/blighting/ the industry of the 
nation by making labor ievenmia blows James Birney, especially 
when he was involved in political abolition during the 1840's, 


emphasized the hostility between free and slave labor. Northern 


workers, he contended, had to suffer with tariff reductions meant to 
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benefit southern slaveholders. "Where labor is partly free and partly 
slave," he said, "the same legislation cannot be made beneficial to 
both." 7 Abolitionists also urged workers to stop aiding the 
oppression of slaves. An 1846 antislavery convention in the factory 
town of Lowell, Massachusetts, wanted labor support because 

workingmen and mechanics .. . themselves are the victims 

of oppression and are therefore specially called upon to 

remember that those that are in bonds are bound with them; 

because it is impossible for them to obtain their just 

rights, so long as the vast body of southern laborers are 


held and driven as beasts of burden; because there must be 
echaans ~fcr-alivor diberty for all. ... 


Abolitionists and antislavery newspapers stressed too that if slaves 
were free, the newly-created consumer market would boost both demand 
and wages. If Negroes continued in bondage, however, they might be 
used as factory workers, producing goods that would undersell those 
manufactured in the North. And, as one journal prophesied, 

The free artisan must come sooner or later to know that 

chattel slavery must be followed by wages slavery -- that 

@ bar of iron and a web of cotton cloth are of no caste, 

and neither suffer or gain by the prejudice of color. . . . 


The nominally free operative, engaged upon the same kind 
ef labor with the black Cees must take substantially the 


same condition. 


Such appeals by abolitionist and antislavery journals appeared 
frequently, especially during the 1840's and 1850's. The reaction of 
Aine as seen both in their newspapers and in the attitudes of 
their leaders, spanned from active hostility to ardent support. 
Anti-abolition was evident in a small but vociferous group of 
workers and their leaders. Hostility ene from several sources. 
Northern white labor had long feared competition from free Negroes, 


and one historian of American labor notes that when northern workers 
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found emancipated blacks with low living standards 
crowding into [the/ CLULES, © «06 FCOMpe tLe 1 Or jobs: the 
lower class of unskilled white laborers wanted, they 
turned against the movement because they believed that 
the abolition of slavery would bring increased economic 
competition.42 


Radical prejudice was another factor, but not a major source of 
labor's criticism of abolition. Workers were more worried that 
continued antislavery and abolitionist agitation would upset commercial 
relations with the South, causing an economic plunge. One workingman 
bitterly denounced abolitionists as wealthy hypocrites who 

fbasked/ in the sunshine of wealth obtained by 

pilfering the mechanic's labor, by shaving the poor 

farmers, and starving the wretched famine-driven laborer? 

No wonder these hucksters of the nation's wealth reverence 

the 'wages slavery' seeing that it condemns the masses to 


become the brutal drudges, the mere living pullies of the 43 
commercial machine, and that machine their property: 


The tract, which was couched in the inflammatory rhetoric popularized 


by the abolitionists, was titled, Abolitionism Unveiled: Hypocrisy 
Unmasked! and Knavery Scourged: Luminously Portraying the Formal 
Hocusses, Whining Philanthropists, Moral Coquets, Practical Atheists, 


and the Hollow-Hearted Swindlers of Labor Yclept [called/ the 


"Northern Abolitionists.' 

Such bitter hostility was ls A more typical labor 
reaction was disinterest based on an emerging class ian acai ty geste 
Even for those workers who hated slavery, their own immediate 
interests took precedence over abolition. William West spoke for most 
northern workers when he wrote in the Liberator (September 25, 1846) 
that, "They do not hate chattel slavery less, but they hate wages 


slavery more." From 1845 until the Emancipation Proclamation labor 
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journals reiterated the growing belief that wage slavery was as bad, 
if not far worse, than chattel slavery. The Working Man's Advocate 
(March 16, 1844) told its readers that the northern wage slave was not 
any less enslaved than the Negro. Capitalism, it said, "has a lash 
more potent than the whipthong to stimulate the energies of his white 
slaves: the fear of a Labor leaders argued that slaveholders 
who had a direct economic investment in their workers were motivated 
to care tor them, even in sickness and old age. “Every ... man will 
take care of his cattle, hogs, and horses. . . ."“noted a Young América 
article. "But he who hires labor, whether men or animals, gives the 
smallest amount of pay for the greatest amount of work. . “gat 
Northern workers ne no advantage over the chattel slave and were in 
fact subject not to one master, but to a "master class." Southerners 
especially emphasized this line of argument as part of their pro-slavery 
repertoire. Senator James Hammond of South Carolina said that the 
difference between northern and southern labor 

is that our slaves are hired for life and fare/ well 

compensated; there is no starvation, no begging, no want 

of employment. .. . Yours are hired by the day, not cared 

for, and scantily compensated, which may be proved in the 


most deplorable manner, at any hour in any street of your 
large towns. 


The reformist groups which allied with labor during the 1840's were 
sympathetic to emancipation, but urged abolition of all types of 
slavery. Albert Brisbane, writing in the Fourierist organ the 
Harbinger (June 21, 1845) warned abolitionists that a new kind of 
bondage awaited freedmen unless wage slavery were eliminated as well. 


He was convinced that if abolitionists would adopt the cause of "the 
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slavery of capital... this extension would give them fabolitionists/ 
immense additional power." L. W. Ryckman, an Associationist and 
president of the New England Workingmen's Association, also advocated 
abolition of all slavery, wage and onneteaen 

Even as Brisbane, Ryckman and legitimate labor leaders criti- 
cized: abolition for“its narrow definition of slavery, they were sympa- 
thetic to that movement's aims. In the Harbinger (October 4, 1845), 
for instance, the National Industrial Congress stated that, "the 
Abolition movement, sincere, ardent, heroic with attacks upon chattel 
slavery has not succeeded, because those engaged in it have not 
perceived that it was only one of the many modes of oppression that 
productive labor has to endure, which every where condemn him to 
ignorance and want." In 1837 another labor newspaper declared that the 
abolition movement was "establishing principles and precedents for the 
use of all oppressed laborers without distinction of color.” As 
early as 1829, the New York Workingman's Party made abolition of 
slavery part of its program, and throughout the antebellum period labor 
newspapers evinced a generally sympathetic attitude toward emancipa- 
tion, a sentiment underscored by the numerous antislavery societies 
formed by local Hen oie yon: Active support of abolition became more 
marked, however, in the period after 1840, when the issue of "non- 
extension" of slavery into new territories began to emerge. With the 
independence of Texas, the locofoco Massachusetts legislature feared 
that possible annexation of a new enslaved state "will furnish new 
calumnies against republican governments, by exposing the gross contra- 
diction of a people professing to be free, and yet seeking to extend 


and perpetuate the subjection of their slaves (Liberator, Nov. 8, 1844). 
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Similar statements were made after the proposal of the Wilmot Proviso 
and during the Mexican War. As the North became more amenable to 
antislavery ideas and to free territories, "a large number of the 
workers and their leaders perceived the cogency of the arguments of 

the necessity for the working classes to align with those who fought 
the enslavement of the blacks ."-~ Labor also worried that if slavery 
were allowed in the vast western lands, free labor would not only be 
restricted to a relatively small area, eens certainly suffer lower 
wages as well. An 1845 labor meeting attended by Brisbane, Greeley, 
Owen, and twenty-five thousand workers denounced "slavery in the 
abstract, slavery in the concrete... slavery absolute, slavery 
feudal, and the slavery of wages... 3 In 1847, the New England 
Labor Reform League declared that, "American slavery must be uprooted 
before the elevation sought by the laboring classes can be gereetedsne 
Even the German-American labor organization changed its policy after 
the Kansas-Nebraska dispute, and supported abolition on moral grounds, 
In addition, most labor newspapers gave non-extension their unqualified 
support. 

Labor support of abolition during the prosperous 1850's 
resulted from a Hewes tat slavery had "emerged as the greatest 
obstacle to the solution of the labor question, and the plantation 
55 


masters as the worst enemies of the working class." Land reform 
schemes were also threatened by the possible extension of slavery, 
and free labor feared confinement to the northeast, with its 


attendant economic disadvantages. Even though the depressions of 


1837-1843 and 1857 meant financial ruin for many labor organizations 
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and their newspapers, support for the war was not significantly 
diminished. Pamphlets and leaflets written by workingmen urged a 
pro-Union stand, and one widely circulated labor journal, The Iron 
Platform, told its readers that 


There is one truth, which should be clearly understood by 
every workingman in the Union. The slavery of the black 
man leads to. the slavery of the white man. .. . if the 


doctrine of treason is true, that Capital should own labor, 
then their logical conclusion is correct, and all laborers, 
white or black, are and ought to be slaves.56 


The Free Soil and Republican parties encouraged these sentiments and 
actively sought labor's sympathy. Both parties adopted free land 
planks and the Republicans, who presented extension of slavery as a 
menace to the northern worker, won support from many eastern laborers. 
Labor's attitudes in the 1850's were influenced by several 
factors. With the influx of California gold, the decade was 
prosperous until the depression in 1857. The enormous railroad and 
industrial fortunes were accumulated during these years, and the 
maturation of capitalism showed in the extensive, entrenched factory 
system as well. Trade unionism flourished too, with dozens of national 
trade organizations formed by 1857. Workers who belonged to these new 
organizations were starting to react as a class to powerful, paternal- 
istic employers. The broad reformist, humanitarian programs of the 
1830's and the utcpian schemes of the 1840's (except for land 
reform), were discarded. Instead, trade unions concentrated on 
specific agreements concerning wages, hours and working conditions. 
Any lingering feelings of harmony between employer and employee were 


wiped out by this time, and most unions agreed with the National 
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Typographical Society, which issued this statement in 1850: 
It is useless’ for us to disguise from ourselves the fact 
that, under the present arrangement of things, there 
exists a perpetual antagonism between Labor and Capital 


ses ONC Strivang to-sell their favor fer as much, and 57 
THe wove Sllivine «tO UY lt TOreaselitele as they Can. « <).s 


The unions that had formed during the 1850's were decimated 
by the depression of 1857 and the financial slump that followed three 
years later. Unemployed workers were forced to seek out any available 
job. Unions were further undermined during the first few months of the 
Civil War because of their members' enlistment into the army. In 
fact, it was®not unusual for entire unions to enlist atone time, 
posting "Closed for the duration" notices on union hall yadiiec” Once 
the orders for war-related supplies’ reached industry, however, northern 
workers were in demand, and thus in a strong position to unionize. 
Industrial production was on the upswing, labor was scarce, and as a 
New England newspaper noted in 1863, "The workmen of almost every 
branch of trade have had their strikes within the last few months. 
» » « in almost every instance the demands of the employed have been 
acceded to? By the end of the war, 200,000 workers were organized 
in three hundred locals, and by 1869 twenty-four national unions had 
been established. Resurgence of unions was out-matched by capitalism's 
new power, which was founded on the war economy and reinforced by war- 
related measures. For instance, Civil War banking acts, in addition 
to helping finance the war, led to "tighter concentration of national 
credit in the hands of eastern financial spsieentne age Employers 
banded together in anti-union organizations, and under the guise of 


martial law or the federal bill, "Acts to Punish Unlawful 
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Interference with Employees and Employers," attempted to break unions 
and halt ereices oF | 

The labor leaders who emerged during and after the Civil War, 
typified by William Sylvis and Wendell Phillips, sensed an emergent 
class consciousness and sought to fortify it. As Sylvis succinctly 
phrased it in an 1864 labor convention address, "There is not only a 
never-ending conflict between the two classes, but capital is, in all 
eases, the aggressor." By the war's end Sylvis realized that industry 
was consolidated, and that with the slavocracy gone, capitalism and 
labor faced ‘each other without interference. "Our recent war," he 
said, "has led to.the foundation of the most infamous money 
aristocracy of the earth." Capitalists took "the whole loaf, while 


Cena Genta ae asi 


labor /was/ left to gather the crumbs." 
problems could not now be solved simply through strike action on wage 
and hour issues. Organization was crucial, but it must aim ata 
radical program of social change in which benefits accrued to those 
who produced. In 1866 he and two other unionists formed the National 
Labor Union (NLU). Sylvis argued for its success because 

Even now a slavery exists in our land worse than ever 

existed under the old slave system. The center of the 

slave power no longer exists south of Mason's and Dixon's 

line. It has been transferred to Wall Street; its 


vitality is to be found in our huge national bank swindle, 
and a false monetary system.63 


The NLU's platform of principles copied the structure and terminology 
of the Declaration of Independence, adopting most of the preamble 
verbatim. NLU policy steered would-be strikers into arbitration and 


encouraged the formation of producers' cooperatives. The union's 
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main political thrust was aimed at achieving money reform and the 
eight hour day. Sylvis and other unionists felt that the old political 
parties could not deal with these new issues and they pressed for a 
national, independent labor party. In 1872, three years after 

Sylvis' death, the National Labor Reform Party was formed. Dominated 
by money reformers from its inception, the party eschewed the social 
reorganization that was the essence of Sylvis' Pat Can aren and 
suffered overwhelming defeat in the 1872 elections. 

Wendell Phillips was one National Labor Reform candidate whose 
political aspirations were crushed by the 1872 defeat. Phillips, a 
radical abolitionist who had been adamant that the causes of abolition 
and labor not be mixed, was nonetheless sympathetic to labor's problems 
before he immersed himself in workers' problems during the Civil War. 
In the 1840's his shock upon seeing firsthand the living and working 
conditions of the English laboring classes prompted him to deplore 
the situation in the American press and to lecture on Ghahttenes? 
He attended the first meeting of the New England Workingmen's Associa- 
tion in 1845 as a delegate, suggesting that political enndida tes be 
endorsed only after a thorough grilling on their views concerning 
labor demands. He supported the public land distribution program of 
George Henry Evans, as did Gerrit Smith, another influential 
abolitionist who occasionally allied with labor leaders. Before the 
war, however, Phillips was unyielding in his decision that abolition 
take precedence over the problems of free laborers who at least, he 
pointed out, had recourse to the ballot. In the early 1860's 


Phillips, like many labor leaders, began to realize that "The hand, 
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representing the power of consolidated wealth, that kept the operative 
chained to his machine was also the hand that had tried to gag the 
abolitionists." His interest in the working class increased after the 
war. in the late seventies he wrote, "While this delusion of peace 
without purity" lasts, "labor claims every ear and every hander 
Phillips formally allied with the NLU on the issue of an eight hour 
day, the panacea reaeeae by Ira Steward. Steward felt that 
increased leisure would mean greater consumerism, which in turn would 
lead to higher wages. Ina speech titled "The Eight-Hour Movement," 
delivered in 1865, Phillips set the tone for his new involvements 

Boge es be struggle for the ownership of labor [the abolition of 
slavery/ is now somewhat near its end; and we fitly commence a struggle 
to define and to arrange the true relations of capital and labor." 
Phillips told his audience that they should learn from the experiences 
of abolition: Be political, but don't dilute your cause by entering 
traditional political parties. Persistence was another abolitionist 
quality to be emulated. "You want to make the intellect of the 
country discuss the question, to make every man speak of it. How did 
we Antislavery men do this? [A voice, ‘Kept av Beye Yes, kept at 


67 In an 1871 issue of the National Anti-Slavery Standard 


(September 9), he implied that abolition's use of morality could be 


sie asie 


applied to the labor movement: "The only way to accomplish our 
object is to shame greedy men into humanity. Poison their wealth 
With the tears and curses of widows and orphans. .. . Let men shrink 
from them as from slave-dealers. ..." In an 1871 National Labor 


Reform Party convention resolution, Phillips voiced one of his most 


radical beliefs: 
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We affirm, as a fundamental principle, that labor, the 
creator of wealth, is entitled to all it creates, 
Affirming this, we avow ourselves willing to accept the 
final results of the operation of a principle so radical, 
such as the overthrow of the whole profit-making system. 


Wendell even admitted that he favored an "equalization of property" 
and, during the same year, was publicly sympathetic to the Paris 
Commune. Despite his radical rhetoric, however, his specific labor 
proposals were reformist, and he envisioned an eventual labor 
situation that would offer opportunities for advancement in status and 
pay. As well, Phillips was tenaciously persistent in his belief that 
the problems of America, including her working class, would not be 
solved through revolution, but by means of the ballot “ae anal 

Phillips' faith in the ballot compelled him to accept the 
National Labor Reform Party's nomination as governor of Massachusetts 
in 1872. The campaign, he correctly foresaw, would not be a political 
success, but he planned to use the occasion as a convenient platform 
for his ideas. By 1872, however, Phillips was switching his allegiance 
from the eight hour movement to Greenbackism. Although that movement 
failed nationally, Phillips was attracted by the pro-freedmen 
policies of the Massachusetts Greenback candidates, and hoped that a 
pro-black, pro-labor Greenback party would prove to be the political 
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COmLi tion of the future. 


ais ual 


Phillips was virtually alone among old-guard abolitionists 


in his involvement with labor. Theodore Parker, a potential postwar 
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labor activist, died in 1860. Gerrit Smith warmed to labor's problems 
during his terms in Congress, and several minor abolitionists, such as 
George McNeill, who became a staunch trade-unionist during the Gilded 
Age, embraced the cause of the wage slave. Likewise, few legitimate 
labor leaders actively supported abolition. William Leggett, co- 
editor of the Working Man's Advocate and a prominent New York labor 
spokesman, was the most notable exception. Many utopians who allied 
with the labor movement in the 1840's supported emancipation and 
opposed slavery, but were not orthodox abolitionists. Separation of 
labor and abolition was caused not by a lack of sympathy for each 
other's goals, but by a difference in underlying philosophy. The 
National Midi-siavery Standard wrote to the Harbinger (Harbinger, 
October 30, 1847) that abolition, because "it asserts the natural 
equality of all men," had to be the basis for other reforms. "Social 
reform . . . must begin with the greatest social evil. ... /Abolition 
accomplished/, we have a foundation whereupon to build a social 
reorganization." Labor, before its nearly uniform support of non- 
extension in the 1850's, was fundamentally suspicious of any solution 
which did not deal directly and exclusively with its own problems. 
Although the issue of slavery in the territories increasingly absorbed 
labor's interest, the alliance was not completely inimical to the 
labor movement. This was recognized by most labor leaders and 
workingmen's journals, which believed that free and slave labor 
could not and must not coexist. 

The free interchange of leaders that characterized relations 


between abolition and movements such as temperance and woman's rights 
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was not evident between labor and abolition. Early labor organiza- 
tions were, however, like abolition, part of antebellum humanitarianism. 
Beginning in the 1830's, labor leaders referred to "the powerful and 


70 an attitude that persisted 


inhuman grasp of monopolized wealth," 
long after workers moved beyond organizing for simple charitable 
purposes. Labor leaders were also imbued with an optimistic, romantic 
faith in the future. "Domination of the poor by the rich," says one 
labor historian, "was believed to be a violation of natural rights and 
the natural order, which would triumph in the onde Labor's 
ideological foundations, judging from the newspapers and speeches of 
the 1830's to the NLU platform in 1868, were grounded in the ideals of 
the Declaration of Independence. Labor, like abolition, wanted 
re-definition of the ideals of liberty and equality; and, like 
abolition, the labor movement vacillated between radical and moderate, 
reformist tactics for achieving those goals. Radical reorganization of 
society as a solution for labor's problems was a concept consistently 
considered, and consistently rejected. Even independent political 
action, which might have provided a stable base for more radical 
economic and social reform, was doomed by the partial acquiescence of 
existing political parties to labor's reformist demands. With their 
most pressing problems thus solved, labor's developing ideologies and 
emerging class conscious attitudes were undercut, or diverted back 
into the traditional political and social structures. Labor's third 
party experience was not unlike that of abolition: independent 
political action was useless without a broad political appeal, and in 


order to muster votes, original goals had to be compromised. 
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Organizational structure of both abolition and the labor 
movement reflected the era's penchant for society-forming. Local 
unions were the mainstay of the national trade organizations, surviving 
most economic crises as their national counterparts floundered. Locals 
also organized themselves as abolition, temperance, and mutual aid 
societies. National leaders in both movements, like Sylvis and Weld, 
stayed in contact with their grass-roots organizations by means of the 
lecture circuit. Many labor leaders also adopted the urgent, strident 
rhetoric used by abolitionists to emphasize their cause, and trade 
unions, when not undermined by depressions, were as strong and 
aggressive as abolition's organizations. 

The labor movement was also affected by revivalist ideas. 
Labor evangelism, with origins in the Christian perfectionism of 
Charles Finney, denounced the new industrial order as contrary to the 
will of God. Economic tenets of the Gilded Age, such as sanction of 
laissez-faire capitalism, belief that business practices could be 
divorced from the restraints of Christian morality, the Calvinistic 
equation of poverty with sinfulness, and the Malthusian doctrine that 
famine and disease were the only checks on population growth, were all 
refuted on the basis of Finney's doctrine that man's progress was 
directed by a benevolent God. In an 1865 speech, William Sylvis 
summarized the ideas of Malthus, who believed that because populations 
naturally increased "beyond the means of subsistence," the "constant 
effort" to "increase and multiply .. . tends to subject the lower 
classes of society to distress, and to prevent any great permanent 


amelioration in their condition. . . . Honest industry leads to 
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starvation. Licentiousness and crime, robbery and murder, tend to 

render the supply of food abundant." Sylvis answered that 
If man was guided solely by the natural laws under which he 
was created and designed to live, multiplication would 
unquestionably be much more rapid than it now is: but is it 
not reasonable, is it not Christian, to suppose that the 
all-wise Being who placed us here, and whose attributes are 
benevolence and love, could find other means of controlling 


population than war, famine, pestilence, and crime in all its 
forms? 72 


Several modern historians have suggested that the radically new 
patterns of life and work forced by the industrial boom caused men to 
cling to the "preindustrial custom and religion" molded by the 
revivalists. A social Christianity, predating the late nineteenth 
century Social asec, sanctioned organized labor. The sentiments of 
“yadical criticism and labor discontent [were/ sanctioned by an 
appeal to Christian tradition. .. e3 Sylvis insisted that America's 
distinctiveness was grounded in "God's ordained equality of man... 
recognized in the laws and institutions of our pour ie Other 
postwar labor leaders, including abolitionist and trade unionist 
George McNeill, had faith in the supremacy of "moral power" and 
anticipated perfection in this Rogioae Labor historian Herbert 
Gutman has proposed that evangelical Protestantism was a strong link 
between the antebellum and post-Civil War laborers: "Vital in both 
pre-Civil War reform movements and evangelical crusades," says 
Gutman, "perfectionist Christianity carried over into the Gilded Age 
and offered the uprooted but discontented Protestant worker ties with 


the certainties of his past and reasons for his disaffection with the 
076 


present. . 
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Jesse Jones was one postwar Christian perfectionist who was 
regarded by his contemporaries and by modern historians as an 
anachronistic outcropping of the antebellum era. Reverend Jones, an 
advocate of Christian communism, wielded little influence during his 
active years in the 1870's, but his reputation and quixotic exploits 
were resurrected later in the century when Christian labor reform 
became popular. Outraged by the coexistence of "money kings" and 
slums, Jones preached that the kingdom of Heaven would be realized on 
earth -- and be based on common property. Jones went a step beyond 
his antebellum predecessors who believed that American democracy was 
sanctioned by God. Citing his country's glorious revolutionary 
traditions and esti the Congregationalist minister proposed that 
God intended his earthly kingdom tov Lourish, dn (America, Or, -asmhe 
succinctly put it in title form, "The United States of America -- Is 
The Kingdom of God Which Jesus Christ Came To Establish Upon The 
Barth om 1872 Jones founded the Christian Labor Union, 
headquartered in Boston. Supported by a small group of like-minded 
people, including George McNeill, Jones' working assumption was that 
American Protestantism had so concentrated on the "work in the heart 
of the individual that the coordinate and equally essential work of 
reorganizing society has first been lost sight of and then denied." 
As a result, asserted Jones, "our business system is pagan in origin, 
selfish in nature, and the deadly foe of Christianity." Humanitarian 
in its central thrust, the scope of the Christian Labor Union encom- 
passed relief for the poor and unemployed, and a variety of economic 


reforms based on Biblical precedent. Jones and his followers urged 
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the church to move beyond the saving of individual souls to the 
reshaping of society, "that other and equally essential work of 


78 


Jesus." Jones not only echoed Finney's perfectionism and the 
transcendentalist-Unitarian view that social reform must proceed 
through "self-cultured" individuals, but foreshadowed as well the 
later social gospellers. 

One of Jones' followers, abolitionist George McNeill, was 
later involved with the Christian socialist Church of the Carpenter 
pastored by William Bliss. Bliss, in his work with the major labor 
organizations of the day and in his religiously-oriented social reform 
projects, tried to philosophically and actively reconcile socialism and 
Christianity. A member of the Knights of Labor and a proselytizing 
agent for the Christian Socialist Union, Bliss included among his 
coterie such luminaries as Vida Scudder, Edward Bellamy, Henry George 
and William Dean Hove tae His friend McNeill was an American 
Federation of Labor organizer as well as a member of Bliss' fabian- 
oriented congregation. In his 1887 book, The Labor Movement, McNeill 
blended the antebellum hallmarks of evangelicism, humanitarianism and 
Christian brotherhood with the Social Gospel message of the Progressive 
period. He concluded this first history of American labor movements 
With this statement: 

When the Golden Rule of Christ shall measure the relations 
of men in all their duties towards their fellows, in factory 
and work-shop, in the mine, in the field, in commerce. . . 
the promise of the prophet and the poet shall be fulfilled 


» » » and peace on earth shall prevail... by the See 
acceptance of the Gospel that all men are of one blood. 0 
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The early labor movement in America was thus part of the 
general antebellum humanitarian movement that was grounded in the 
revolutionary ideology and motivated by evangelical Protestantisn, 
Romanticism, and an optimistic faith in progress. Not only did its 
ideological origins reach back to the American Revolution, but it was 
also a movement that continued after the Civil War without shedding 
all its antebellum characteristics. Rapid growth of the early labor 
movement was stunted by several factors, including the existence of 
slavery, the deadening effects of depressions and unfavorable legal 
decisions. Although it was not incorporated into abolition, an 
alliance sought after by some labor leaders, labor's ideology and 
tactics were molded by its interaction with the abolition movement. 

In 1832, as immediate abolition was claiming the public's 
attention, two-thirds of all New York was unionized, with other 
industrial centers also well organized during those prosperous years. 
Even during the years 1845-1861, when workers supported non-extension 
and utopian schemes claimed attention, labor organization was expanding 
and its philosophy taking shape. Despite the upheaval of the Civil 
War and Reconstruction, unions flourished from 1861-1870, a strong 
indicator that the abolition movement had not absorbed all labor's 
energies. Although some labor advocates, notably utopians, constantly 
pressed for an alliance with the abolitionists, many other labor 
leaders did not. Despite their sympathetic attitude toward the goal of 
emancipation and their belief that all American laborers were 
oppressed, many legitimate labor spokesmen actively sought to maintain 
the independence of their movement. The two movements were based on a 


common ideological tradition and had sprung from similar motivations; 
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yet a significant segment of the workingman's movement retained a 
unique identity. Existence of slavery, however, was increasingly 
recognized as inimical to the labor movement's growth, and as William 
Sylvis noted, the post-Civil War period meant that free labor at last 


had the opportunity to unite on a truly national Paes 
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NOTES: CHAPTER II 


t56nn R. Commons et al., History of Labour in the United 


States, 4 vols. (New York, 1ORe) e&ieT oe Only volume 1 was consulted 
for this thesis, and all subsequent notes on Commons refer to this 
volume. In this study the terms "worker" and "American labor" are 
defined as urban wage earners. This definition is intentionally 
general and includes skilled craftsmen, mechanics, and semi-skilled or 
unskilled day laborers. When a particular group or specific craft is 
referred to, a more descriptive term will be used. It should be noted 
that in antebellum usage a general term such as "worker" or "the 
laboring class" included workingmen (apprentices or casual laborers 
without a trade), mechanics, and farmers. See, for instance, Seth 
Luther, "An Address to the Working-Men of New-England" (Boston, 1832), 
D. ge, reprinted imeLeon Stein and. Philip Taft, eds., Neligion, 
Reform, and Revolution: Labor Panaceas in the Nineteenth Centu 
(New York, 1969). Joseph Tuckerman, in "An Essay on the Wages Paid to 
Females for their Labour" (Philadelphia, 1830), p. 8, also defines the 
term wage earner. His essay is included in Stein and Taft's book. 
Two modern historians who briefly explain the history of labor 
terminology are Commons, pp. 7-8 and pp. 14-15, and Bernard Mandel, 
Labor: Free and Slave: Workingmen and the Anti-Slavery Movement in 
the United States (New York; 1955), Deo 

Sle skye pp. 7-8. Commons discusses the separation of wage 
earners (as a class) from the master craftsmen and merchant 
capitalists on p. 12. Several modern historians recognize the ante~ 
bellum emergence of wage earners as a class. David Montgomery, "The 
Working Classes of the Pre-Industrial American City, 1790-1830," 
Labor History 9 (1968): 7, says that "By the 1820's... the urban 
working classes comprised recognizable and self-conscious elements of 
urban society." Ostrander, in Rights of Man in America, p. 301, 
concludes that skilled artisans and mechanics were a cohesive group by 
the 1850's. He says that "During the fifties skilled labor organized, 
not, as formerly, to promote general programs of reform, but rather as 
permanent members of a class, joined together to better their working 
conditions in the inevitable struggle against capital." Mandel, in 
Labor: Free and Slave, p. 21, feels that the antebellum "working 
class" was “class-conscious .. . in so far as economic struggles were 
concerned" -- without espousing revolutionary goals. "The Northern 
working class," he continues on p. 61, compared to "its Southern 
counterpart," was "much larger, stronger, and more concentrated, and 
had developed a higher degree of class-consciousness." Herman 
Schluter, Lincoln, Labor and Slavery: A Chapter from the Social Histo 
of America (New York, 1965), p. 34, believes that the antebellum 
period witnessed "the rise of capitalist industry in the North and the 
concomitant growth of an industrial working class with separate class 
interests and separate class feelings. . .." JosephG. Rayback, in 
"The American Workingman and The Antislavery Crusade," Journal of 
Economic History 3 (1943): 155, also speaks of "an awakened class 
consciousness" by 1850. 
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ee pe. 18,.n. 5, above. Commons, ibid.) p. 12,).terms.the 
post-depression years of 1837-1850 the "humanitarian" phase of the labor 
movement. Commons' thesis regarding the relationship between the 
labor movement and abolition is similar to Tyler's and Craven's. 
Commons, however, notes several other factors involved in this process 
of absorption: "The panic of 1837 brought to a sudden stop these 
aggressions [trade unionism of the 130" s/ | and, for the next dozen 
years we find the most astonishing junction of humanitarianisn, 
bizarre reforms and utopias, protective tariffs and futile labor 
legislation. . . . Swallowed, as these were in the rising prices of 
the gold discoveries and in the anti-slavery agitation, .. . this 
humanitarian period slipped away into a second trade union period of 
the middle of the decade of the fifties, scarcely noticed beneath the 
absorbing premonitions of civil war." 
NERO Hy The Idea of Progress, p. 131. Also see Curti, 
Growth of American Thought, p. 371. On ethnic divisions within the 
labor movements see Mandel, Labor: Free and Slave, p. 22 and Ash, 
Social Movements in America, p. 40. Riegel, Young America, pp. 138- 
140 and Tyler, Freedom's Ferment, pp. 213-214, discuss both the legal 
impediments to labor organization and the effects of depressions. 


each. Young America, p. 147. The preceding quote can be 
found in Montgomery, "Working Classes," p. 5. On pp. 5-6 Montgomery 
lists those who rose from the ranks of the early trade unions to 
become masters or merchants. R. Laurence Moore, ed., The Emergence of 
an American Left: Civil War to World War I (New York, 1973), Dies 
discusses those groups of Americans who "rejected the rhetoric of class 
struggle as inimical to brotherhood.” 


ae: data supporting the assertion that industrial growth 
began in 1830, see Montgomery, "Working Classes," p. 3, or Branch, 
Sentimental Years, pp. 12-14. Numerous historians describe the era's 
social dislocation. Consult Branch, pp. 40-45; Ash, Social Movements 
in America, chap. 4; and Rozwenc, Making of American Society, 1: 
355-%5. Ostrander, Rights of Man in America, p. 296, notes that 
"Most of the main problems arising out of the industrial revolution 
which beset American society in the late nineteenth and early twentieth | 
centuries were faced for the first time during the generation which 
preceded the Civil War." It should be noted as well that this thesis 
Will deal only with the relationship between abolition and northern 
workers. For an introduction to the problems concerning free labor 
in the South, see Mandel, Labor: Free and Slave, chap. 2. 


"More detailed histories of the earliest strikes and labor 
associations can be found in the general labor studies such as Commons, 
History of Labour in the United States, parts 1-3, or Philip Taft, 
Organized Labor in American History (New York, 1964), chaps. 1-3. 

Most social histories of antebellum America deal with the labor 
movement, if only in relation to social utopianism. An old but still 
useful study on this topic is McMaster, Acquisition of Political, 
Social and Industrial Rights, especially pp. 54-61 and pp. 96-111. 
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yeah the Democratic Press (Philadelphia), June 14, 1827, 
quoted in Taft, Organized Labor in Labor in American History, p. 14. 


7 The preamble to the Mechanics' Union of Trade Associations' 
1828 constitution, quoted in ibid., p. 15. The Mechanics' Union 
folded at the end of 1828, "an obvious victim," Taft says, “of the 
political malady." 
1th. Mechanics Free Press, August 16, 1828, quoted in ibid., 
pp. 16-17. 


sab: Radicalism in America, p. 74. 


Sle Freedom's Ferment, pp. 214-215. Lien laws are defined 
in Joseph G. Rayback, A History of American Labor (New York, 1959), 
p. 66. Commons, History of Labour in the United States, p. 12, 
believes that these demands were "individualistic measures which assert 
the rights of persons against rights of property." This desire for 
full and equal personal rights is evident in the consistent citing of 
the Declaration of Independence by early labor groups. See n. 23, 
below, and pp. 7-9, above, regarding the unresolved tension between 
property versus personal rights in the Declaration of Independence. 


1 3part of a publication of the Working Men's Republican 
Political Association of Penn Township, Pennsylvania, quoted in Lens, 
Radicalism in America, p. 74. 


eed in Commons, History of Labour in the United States, 
p. 285. The previous quote, from the Newark Village Chronicle (May, 
1830), is also reprinted on p. 285. Tyler, in Freedom's Ferment, 
p. 214, states that workingmen believed in the Declaration of 
Independence and saw their only hope for equality in universal manhood 
suffrage. For similar statements, see Montgomery, "Working Classes," 
p. 13 and Gutman, "Protestantism and the American Labor Movement: 
The Christian Spirit in the Gilded Age," p. 80. 


loseth Iuther, "An Address to the Working-Men of New-England," 
p- 32, reprinted in Stein and Taft, Religion, Reform, and Revolution. 


16 prom the Columbian Centennial (Boston), February 15, 1832, 
quoted in Taft, Organized Labor in zanized Labor in American History, p. 19. 


Wash, Social Movements in America, p. 87. The period from 
1828-1831 was one of economic depression, causing employers to lengthen 
hours or cut pay. From 1833 until the 1837 panic, strikes for shorter 
hours and increased pay were generally successful. 


ene Radicalism in America, pp. 77-79. The New York 
Workingman's Party platform is reprinted in McMaster, Aquisition of 


Political, Social and Industrial Rights, pp. 100-101. 
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PR erel. Young America, pp. 146-147. For a discussion of 
Owenism see Tyler, Freedom's Ferment, chap. 9, or Ekirch, The Idea of 
Progress, pp. 132-1%, where Wright's ideas of progress and Owen's 
attitude toward machines are examined. Wright's 1830 "Address to the 
Industrious Classes; A Sketch of a System of National Education" and 
Owen's 1830 "Address to the Conductors of the New-York Periodical 
Press jare reprinted in Stein and Taft, Religion, Reform, and 
Revolution. 


05k Wright's "Address to the Industrious Classes; A Sketch 
of a System of National Education," reprinted in Stein and Taft, 


Religion, Reform, and Revolution. Wright's assertion concerning class 


war is quoted in Lens, Radicalism in America, p. 78. 


“lonoted in Lens, Radicalism in America, p. 79. Owen and 
Wright were Scottish, and Evans was British. Such zenophobic comments 
were common, reflecting the nation's growing nativism, which 
culminated in the 1852 Know-Nothing party. Several other radical 
segments of the population, such as the German-Americans, or other 
individual radical labor leaders were foreign, a fact which some 
historians cite as an additional impediment to early acceptance in 
America of more radical labor ideas or ideologies. McMaster, 
Acquisition of Political, Social and Industrial Rights, pp. 103-105 
quotes extensively from the conservative newspaper reaction to the 
radical New York Workingman's Party. 


Cena rt, Organized Labor in American History, pp. 19-20, 
amplifies this point. 


~3Moore was the first labor leader elected to Congress. In 
his maiden speech in the House of Representatives, he called for 
"sovernment founded on persons, and not on property; on equal rights, 
and not on exclusive privilege." Quoted in Lens, Radicalism in 
America, p. 85. 


Chroet, Organized Labor in American History, pp. 20-28 


and Edward Pessen, "The Workingmen's Movement of the Jacksonian Era," 
MVHR 43 (1956): 432-435. Several leaders of the city-wide trade 
associations based their programs on the ideals of freedom and equality. 


See Ekirch, The Idea of Progress, pp. 136-138. The National Trades’ 
Union, though it folded shortly before the panic of 1837, gave rise to 
many separate trade organizations of national scope. 


~The preceding discussion of locofocoism and the Equal 
Rights Party follows Walter Hugins, Jacksonian Democracy and the 


Working Class: A Study of the New York Workingmen's Movement, 1829- 
1837 (Stanford, Calif., 1960), chap. 3. 
Oonoted in Lens, Radicalism in America, p. 88. The brackets 


are Lens'. The previous quote is located on the same page, and the 
leaflet referred to has no known author. 
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Nongted in ibid., p. 85. The statement was made by William 
Leggett, a labor leader and co-editor of the Working Man's Advocate. 
Lens explains in chap. 6, p. 85, that the Equal Rights Party was "the 
answer to the twin menace of bank and machine. .. ." The national 
Bank was viewed by workers as the bastion of aristocratic financial 
power. And according to a trade union leader, machinery in 1835 was 
used "for the benefit of the few," and not for "the mass," (quoted on 
p. 8). This polarization between rich and poor is also evident in an 
183% election song sung by New York City workingmen during a mayoral 
race: "Mechanics, cartmen, laborers/ must form a close connection, / 
And show the rich Aristocrats,/ Their powers at this election." The 
song is quoted on p. 83. 


ee Ohoted in ibid., pp. 88-89. The newspaper quoted from in 
ibid., pp. 88-89, is the Union, published under the auspices of the 
New York General Trades' Union. 


ee ibid., p. 90, and Ash, Social Movements in America, 
pp. 86-87. Lens and Ash stress that Equal Rights accepted capitalism 
and the employer-employee relationship, and were primarily concerned 
with improving the existing relationships. 


DO ceer for instance, Tyler, Freedom's Ferment, p. 216. 
Edward B. Mittelman, in Commons, History of Labour in the United 
States, p. 456, says that "With the first descent of the panic in 
1837, the labour movement was crushed out of existence." 


eran Sentimental Years, p. 70. The figures on factory 
closings and bankruptcies can be found in Harvey Wish, Society and 
Thought in America, 2 vols. (New York, 1950), vol. 1: Society and 
Thought in Early America: A Social and Intellectual History of the 
American People Through 1865, p. 400. 


xT bid., pe 70-71 


Jpyler, Freedom's Ferment, chaps. 8 and 9, discusses 
religious and social utopianism, including Fourier's philosophy. 
Ekirch, The Idea of Progress, looks at utopianism in terms of the 
American belief in progress. Many historians assert that the labor 
movement was influenced by these social philosophies during the 1840's, 
including Ash, Social Movements in America, pp. 90-93, and Foster R. 


Dulles, Labor In America, 3d ed. (New York, 1960), p. 80. Taft, 
Organized Labor in American History, chap. 4, emphasizes that social 


utopianism had its greatest affect on labor leaders, and not on the 
rank and file workers. Henry E. Hoagland, in Commons, History of 
Labour in the United States, discusses the humanitarian phase of labor 


in park 4; 
Fee Schluter, Lincoln, Labor and Slavery, chap. 2, "The 


Workingmen and Chattel Slavery," for a discussion of the correspondence 
between West and Garrison. This exchange not only helped West to 
clarify his ideas, but also provided a new public forum for nascent 


labor ideology. 
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Henry Steele Commager, Theodore Parker: Yankee Crusader, 
2d ed., (Boston, 1947), p. 184 and p. 181. Tyler, in Freedom's Ferment, 
pe 62, notes that Parker was one of the first ministers to allow women 
to preach from his pulpit. Tyler calls Parker's Christian practices 
“socialized religion." She points out on p. 63 that Parker felt that 
"prison reform, prevention of vice and crime, labor problems, the peace 
movement, educational reforms, temperance, abolition... /were all/ 
parts of a common whole." Samuel Gridley Howe, another abolitionist 
who considered his reform work "practical religion," also embodied 
this idea that "perfectibility and social responsibility /must 
reinforce/ each other." See Thomas, "Romantic Reform," p. 688. The 
concept endured, and reappeared in the Social Gospel. 


Ome discussion of the abolitionist appeal to northern labor 
follows Williston H. Lofton, “Abolition and Labor," JNH 33 (1948): 
249-261. 


Blaes ibid., pp. 250-251, and Herman Schluter, Lincoln, Labor 
and Slavery, pp. 52-55. 


on an 1836 Rhode Island Anti-Slavery Society publication, 
quoted in ibid., p. 253. Also see p. 254, which contains quotes by 
other antislavery societies expressing similar sentiments. 


Sie p. 255. Birney's arguments can be found on pp. 255- 
256. His ideas were supported by Senator Niles of Connecticut. See 


PP. 256-257. 
Oo eted from the Liberator, May 8, 1846, in ibid., p. 257. 
4 
p. 259. 


reps "The American Workingman and the Antislavery 
Crusade," pp. 156-157. 


tonoted from the National Era, July 24, 1851, in ibid., 


a in ibid., p. 154. Rayback says that this "widely 
circulated pamphlet" was written c. 1850 by H. F. James. The 
rhetoric adopted by some labor advocates was often as vituperative as 
that of the abolitionists. For another example, see the address by 
Mathew Carey, "Appeal to the Rich," reprinted in the Liberator, 
January 1, 1831, and in Stein and Taft, Religion, Reform, and 
Revolution. 


Mi Sed Hid. ppl eS5 or Lorton, (VAbol4 tion andilator,” pen27o. 


‘Otis idea is expressed in Rayback, "The American Workingman 
and the Antislavery Crusade," p. 155. Also see n. 2, above. 


onoted in Lofton, "Abolition and Labor," p. 265. See 
several similar quotes from the labor press, pp. 265-266. 
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Voweisd in the Harbinger, June 26, 1847. Young America was the 
new (1845) title of the Working Man's Advocate. Also see the article, 
"White Slavery," reprinted in the July 17, 1847 Harbinger. 


poche tea in Lens, Radicalism in America, p. 106. Also see 
the comments on white slavery by George Henry Evans, quoted in 
Rayback, "The American Workingman and the Antislavery Crusade," 
pp. 155-156. W. E. Channing's famous retort to such arguments was 
that “misery is not slavery.” 


Weed Ryckman's "Address to the Workingmen of the Northeast," 
in the Harbinger, June 21, 1845. William West and Horace Greeley 
also supported this broad definition of slavery. 


othe Friend of Man, quoted in Lofton, “Abolition and Labor," 
De cris 


Pl3e6 ibid., pp. 277-279, Rayback, "The American Workingman 
and the Antislavery Crusade," pp. 158-161, and Mandel, Labor: Free 
and Slave, pp. 70-76. 


Dalamton Yeboteln and Labor," p.'270.- ‘Ine fact that. Jabor 
support of abolition mushroomed with emergence of the non-extension 
issue is recognized also by Rayback, Lens, Ash, and Mandel. 


Segaoted in Lens, Radicalism in America, p. 118. 


Piano tea from the Voice of Industry (February 9, 1847), in 
lorton, “Abolttion land Labor," p.'Zob. 


eaNendel: Labor: Free and Slave, p. 134. The positions of 
labor newspapers on the non-extension issue are discussed in Rayback, 
"The American Workingman and the Antislavery Crusade," p. 161. 
Rayback notes that most labor journals actively supported Free Soil 
in 1848, and condemned the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850. On attitudes 
of German-Americans, see Lofton, ibid., p. 282; Lens, Radicalism in 
America, pp. 118-119; and Mandel, p. 167, who says that by 1860 most 
German-Americans voted Republican. 


Sonroted in ‘ibid., pp. 199-200. Mandel discusses specific 
pamphlets which favored the war on p. 200f. 


Disee Ostrander, Rights of Man in America, p. 301, where the 
statement from the National Typographical Society is reprinted. 
Henry E. Hoagland, in Commons, Histo of Labour in the United States, 
deals with 1850's trade unionism in chap. 7. Hoagland states that 
recession was evident from 1855-1862, and that employers banded 
together to prevent unions from forcing wage increases, Dp. 605. 


pocaoted in Mandel, Labor: Free and Slave, p. 180. 
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OT eaptee in Lens, Radicalism in America, p. 131. Wages, he 
adds, never kept up with the 76 percent cost of living increase between 
1860-1865. The discussion of labor organization during and after the 
war is based on Schluter, Lincoln, Labor and Slavery, chap. 7; ibid. 
chaps. 5 and 6; and Lens, chaps. 5-8. 


So aannee Rights of Man in America, p. 304. 


Ola eniuter; Lincoln, Labor and Slavery, pp. 214-215. Schluter 
also describes the 1863 New York draftriots, which began as a protest 
against the $300 exemption fee and ended as anti-black riots, pp. 202- 
210; 


C2 on oted in Lens, Radicalism in America, p. 135. The previous 
quote is from Sylvis, Life and Speeches of William H. Sylvis, p. 101. 


Oo ie. Life and Speeches of William H. Sylvis, p. 82. 
The NLU platform is reprinted on pp. 284-295. 


Sour ores Kmergence of an American Left, pp. 1-13, examines 


Sylvis and the post-war labor movement in terms of Marxism. Sylvis 
wanted the NLU to affiliate with the First International, but "had no 
desire to overturn capitalism," p. 13. 


O5s66 the Harbinger, July 17, 1847. The discussion of 
Wendell Phillips' labor views is based on Irving Bartlett, Wendell 
Phillips: Brahmin Radical (Boston, 1967), chaps. 17-21 (especially ~ 
chap. 19 on "Labor Reform"), and on Phillips' labor speeches in 
Wendell Phillips, Speeches, Lectures, and Letters, 2d ser. (Boston, 
1891). 


COendett Phillips, "The Outlook," North American Review 


July, 1878, p. 115, quoted in Bartlett, Wendell Phillips, p. 336. 
The preceding quote can be found on p. 339, and is Bartlett's. 


eoranaice: Speeches, Lectures, and Letters, 2d ser., pp. 141- 
142. The preceding quote can be found on p. 139. The brackets are 
not mine, but were inserted in the published version of the speech. 


oO renga ul Phillips, the National Labor Reform Platform, 
p.- 154, and "The Foundation of the Labor Movement," 1871, p. 1635 


both reprinted in Stein and Taft, Religion, Reform, and Revolution. 
Phillips says on p. 163, "That's the meaning of the Labor movement, -- 
an equalization of property." Also see Bartlett, Wendell Phillips, 
pp. 35-36, and p. #8. Bartlett quotes Phillips’ ideas on 
compulsory arbitration, p. 349, and discusses the 1872 election on 


pp. 355-356. 
e%nartlett, Wendell Phillips, p. %63. 
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008 Se Luther, "An Address to the Working-Men of New-England," 
p- 6, reprinted in Stein and Taft, Religion, Reform, and Revolution. 


Opessen, "Workingmen's Movement in the Jacksonian Era," 
p. 437. Gutman, in "Protestantism and American Labor: The Christian 
Spirit in the Gilded Age," p. 94, echoes Lois Banner's thesis that 
reforms were manned by youths. Says Gutman, "Scattered .. . evidence 
hints at an apparent close connection between youthful religious 
conversion and subsequent labor militancy among certain workers." 


(eme quotes from Malthus can be found in Sylvis, Life and 
epecchosmen William NH. Sylvis, p. 100s cylvis’ rebuttal is ion pe 162. 
The section of his speech which deals with these issues covers 
pp. 159-164. Joseph Tuckerman also argued against Malthus in his 1830 
"Hssay on the Wages Paid to Females for their Labour," reprinted in 


Stein and Taft, Religion, Reform, and Revolution. 


(artnan, "Protestantism and American Labor: The Christian 
Spirit in the Gilded Age," p. 82. Also see pp. 181-184 below, which 
deal with the continuity between evangelicism and the Social Gospel. 


CWAtian Sylvis, "The Aristocracy of Intellect," in Sylvis, 
Life and Speeches of William H. Sylvis, p. 445. 


McNeill and other labor leaders are discussed in Gutman, 
"Protestantism and American Labor: The Christian Spirit in the 
Gilded Age," pp. 89-94. 


Crna p- 96. The historians who share Gutman's views, 
Henry May, Timothy Smith and E. J. Hobsbawm, are discussed, 
respectively, on p. 76, pp.’ 79 and 83, and p. 79. 


(lsesse Jones, The Kingdom of Heaven (Boston, 1871), 
opposite p. 214, quoted in Henry F. May, Protestant Churches and 
Industrial America (New York, 1949), p. 76. My treatment of Jones is 
based primarily on May, pp. 74-79, and Charles Howard Hopkins, The 
Rise of the Social Gospel in American Protestantism, 1865-191 
New Haven, Conn., 1940), pp. 42-49 and pp. 145-146. Jones is also 
analysed by Fredrickson, Inner Civil War, p. 197, where the author 
states that Jones was a "living link between Civil War millenialism 
and the Social Gospel movement." May and Hopkins, on the other hand, 
feel that the true predecessors of the Social Gospel were preachers 
like Henry Beecher and Horace Bushnell, who humanized the old 
orthodoxy. Ralph Henry Gabriel, in chap. 20 of The Course of American 
Democratic Thought, 2d ed. (New York, 1940), sees Jones as an early 
Marxist, and posits that his communistic plans were akin to antebellum 


Fourierism. 


7B resse Jones, in Equity: A Journal of Christian Labor Reforn, 
June, 1875, quoted in Hopkins, Rise of the Social Gospel, p. 47. The 
two previous quotes are on p. 45, and are from an 1874 issue of Equity. 
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Hopkins calls the Christian Labor Union "the earliest-known American 
organization dedicated to the propagation of social-gospel principles," 
p. 42. 


miss is dealt with in ibid., pp. 282-289; in May, 
Protestant Churches, pp. 241-247; and in Gabriel, The Course of 
American Democratic Thought, chap. 20. Bliss was a co-founder of the 
Church Association for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor 
(better known by its acronym, CAIL). Organized in 1887, CAIL's active 
support of the labor movement was grounded in its belief that "the 
chief of man's God-given rights is the right to work," Gabriel, p. 264. 


oO ene McNeill, The Labor Movement: The Problem Today 
(Boston, 1887), pp. 468-469. 


Oa mures on labor organization in 1832 can be found in 
Furnas, The Americans, p. 454. Statistics on labor organization 
during 1860-1869 are in Taft, Organized Labor in American History, 
chap. 5. Sylvis' attempts at international labor cooperation and at 
cooperation between black and white labor are related in Mandel, 
Labor: Free and Slave, pp. 210-216. 
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CHAPTER III 


Abolition and Woman's Rights: 
Emancipation of the "True Woman" 


The American movement for woman's rights peaked during the 
age-otereform in the eee eran century. Associated primarily 
with the issues of suffrage and woman's social role, the movement 
was led, until the turn of the century, by the famous triumverate of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony and Lucy Stone. The 
acknowledged beginning of the woman's movement is the 1848 Seneca 
Falls Convention, with the next organizational milestone trailing by 
twenty-one years. The 1869 formation of the radically oriented 
National Woman's Suffrage Association (NWSA) was counterbalanced the 
following year by formation of another, more conservative organization, 
christened the American Woman's Suffrage Association (AWSA). The 
appearance of such organizations is usually a function ait, developing 
ideology or an outgrowth of cultural ferment, and these woman's 
rights associations were no exception. Preceding the Seneca Falls 
meeting were two tumultuous decades during which women began to move 
from their accepted "sphere" of home and church into the era's major 
reform societies, onto the lecture platform, and into the working 
force. Between 1828 and 1848 an advanced guard of educated women 


formulated arguments aimed at removing the existing social, economic, 
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and political limitations which confined American women to certain 
stereotyped roles. During the antebellum era women began to write, 
speak and act in new, socially unacceptable ways, and at the same time 
they forged an ideology to support the emerging order.+ 

It was the abolition movement, despite the potency of its own 
appeal, which provided the immediate motivation to the early woman's 
rights movement. Women began forming local abolition societies during 
the 1830's, and by mid-decade half of the 100,000 abolitionist members 
were wonent- Although female abolitionist organizations were most 
often auxiliaries of the male-dominated state or city societies, women 
were also effective within the AASS, Also, at the national level, 
women such as Angelina Grimke and Lucy Stone were prominent abolitionist 
lecturers in their own right. Not only did women learn the mechanics 
of society-forming through participation in abolition, but they also 
absorbed ideological lessons. By advocating the emancipation of the 
Negro on the grounds of human rights, for instance, women soon applied 
that rationale to the struggle for their own rights. One fundamental 
feminist assumption was that all people were part of the human family, 
and that reform based upon human rights should consequently aim at 
ameliorating the inequitous situation of women? During 1831 Angelina 
Grimke maintained a well publicized correspondence on the issues of 
slavery and abolition with the conservative Catherine scecher, 
daughter of preacher Lyman Beecher. In trying to enlighten the re- 
calcitrant Catherine concerning the general principle of human rights, 


Grimke wrote her that 


The investigation of the rights of the slave has led me to a 
better understanding of my own. I have found the Anti- 
Slavery cause to be the high school of morals in our land -- 
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the school in which human rights are more fully investigated, 
and better understood and taught, than in any other. Here 

a great fundamental principle is uplifted and illuminated, 
and from this central light, rays innumerable stream all 
around. Human beings have rights, because they are moral 
beings: the rights of all men grow out of their moral 
nature; and as all men have the same moral nature, they 

have essentially the same rights. These rights may be 
[wrested from a person/, but they cannot be alienated. + 


Kchoing the abolitionists, women also claimed their rights on the 
basis of the Declaration of Independence, arguing for instance that 
We must come back to the good old doctrine of our 
forefathers who declared to the world, 'this self-evident 
truth that all men are created equal, and that they have 


certain inalienable rights among which are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.' 


Dr. Harriot Hunt, who publicly protested her tax levy each year, 
reasserted the familiar grievance that, "Taxation without representa- 
Lon LS pean? The English traveller Harriet Martineau, 
perceptive observer of the American social scene, remarked that 

One of the fundamental principles announced in the 

Declaration of Independence is, that governments derive 

their just powers from the consent of the governed. How 


can the political condition of women be reconciled with 
this? 


The abolition movement thus provided a catalytic ideological milieu 
as well as a period of apprenticeship during which women became 
acquainted with the mechanics of running a large organization. 

In the mid-1830's, when female abolitionists first shifted 
their attention to the rights of woncuittne reaction of their 
colleagues was mixed. Some thought woman's rights a frivolous or 
selfish issue; others, like Theodore Weld, felt that a premature 


demand for woman's rights, despite the justice of the cause, would 
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detract from the abolition movement. The Garrisonians, along with 
many radical abolitionists, believed not only that the two causes 
were ideologically compatible, but also that woman's rights should 
claim the active support of Sho titvonee tees 

Despite its close ties with abolition, and despite the 
growing popularity of anti-slavery in the 1840's and 1850's, the 
nascent woman's rights movement was not swallowed up by the ever- 
increasing abolitionist agitation. During the 1830's when Angelina 
and Sarah Grimke first linked the two causes, they did so as abolition- 
ists asserting their ostensible right to lecture in public.” Not only 
did abolition supply the occasion for this important assertion of 
Cquawity, Outi t ne supplied the inchoate woman's movement with 
organizational experience and ideology. Further, the 1848 Seneca 
Falls Convention was the long-term result of the rejection of female 
delegates by the 1840 World's Anti-Slavery Convention (WASC). And in 
the years before the Civil War, in spite of the sharpened focus on the 
questions of slavery and abolition, women achieved important legal 
reforms and initiated their first national conventions. During the 
war itself, however, women suspended their own organizational 
apparatus in order to concentrate on winning the war and freeing 
southern slaves. Many women hoped that if slaves were freed and 
granted their civil rights, the political rights of women would be 
secured as well. This dual emancipation was not realized, a bitter 
disappointment to many. But despite this see the woman's rights 
movement resurfaced after the war to renew demands for equality and 
suffrage. Even during the thirty years of agitation preceding the 


nineteenth Amendment, in spite of changes in leadership, philosophy 
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and tactics, the woman's suffrage movement retained many of its 


antebellum underpinnings. 


aval 


On the Fourth of July in 1828, a Scotswoman lectured in a 
large hall to a "mixed" American audience. Public sensibilities 
were outraged. Not only was the open platform no place for a true 
woman, but for a female to address an audience that included men also 
meant that the speaker was, quite simply, not a lady. 

Frances Wright, who lectured that day on "Kqual Instruction 
for all Americans," would not limit herself to the confines of true 
womanhood. The "true woman," a term often used by nineteenth century 
writers, described a pious, pure, dutiful, and domestic lady. Women, 
thought to be naturally religious, drew boundless strength from that 
inner resource. Eminently stable, women were the keepers of society's 
social unit, the family. In her domestic role the true woman was 
yielding, yet quietly powerful. The nation's future, for instance, 
rested on the kinds of citizens she raised. By her ceaseless 
Christian example, she could uplift her husband's coarser character, 
and through the roles of housekeeper and nurse, a man could be made 
dependent on her presence. One nineteenth century woman's magazine 
interpreted the essence of womanly power this ways 

The man bears rule over his wife's person and conduct. 
She bears rule over his inclinations: he governs by 
law; she by persuasion. . . . The empire of the woman 
is an empire of softness... [and/ her commands are 
caresses, her menaces are tears,10 


Her influence was exerted in indirect ways, certainly never openly 


expressed in a logical, forthright way. She was a fragile, passive, 
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nervous creature who by her very nature eschewed intellectual 
pursuits. She provided a submissive, moral counterpart to her 
husband's sexually aggressive, active, rational temperament. She 
was cast as "the princess yoked to the barbarian chieftain."++ The 
true woman, fulfilled as a mother and kept occupied with morally 
uplifting household tasks such as cleaning, cooking, or flower- 
arranging, aimed for perfection in all her roles. However, the "very 
perfection of True Womanhood," says one historian of American women, 
"carried within itself the seeds of its own destruction. For if woman 
was so very little less than the angels, she should surely take a more 
active part in running the world, especially since men were making 
such a hash of things "1 

The passive qualities of the true woman were not simply 
unwritten social custom. The submissive status of women was etched 
into the legal code as well. English common law had been transferred 
to the United States, and Blackstone's legal maxim, "The husband and 
wife are one and that one is the husband," applied to American women. 
Legally, a woman was a minor. She could neither sue nor be sued, she 
could not sign a contract, be a guardian, or execute a will. Upon 
marriage the husband gained all rights to his wife's property and 
assumed legal responsibility for her conduct. A wife could be legally 
beaten, had no claim to her own earnings, and had no legal rights 
concerning her ehildren.*- This unjust treatment of women was a 
prime target for early feminists, even though they realized that a 


change in underlying attitudes towards women would have to accompany 


any amelioration of their legal situation. 
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Frances Wright, who settled in the United States in the 
1820's, and Margaret Fuller, an American intellectual who edited a 
transcendentalist literary magazine in the 1840's, were the first to 
urge that American women seek the vote. When Wright's utopian 
community at Nashoba failed in 1828, she concentrated on promoting 
feminism, organizing unions, and opposing slavery. Allied with 
reformer Robert Dale Owen, she founded the Free Enquirers, a group 
whose tenets included espousal of free love and control of conception 
as the means of woman's emancipation. Wright, who urged women not to 
ra Orrert [their/ individual rights," was the first woman to publicly 
lecture in America, and one of the first to edit and write for a 
radical cater She not only advocated political and sexual 
equality, but also pointed out that clergymen helped keep women in an 
inferior position by making them "ignorant, devout and supersti- 
ere Wright's radical doctrines, echoed fifteen years later in 
Margaret Fuller's Woman in the Nineteenth Century, included many of 
the issues and demands expressed by feminists later in the century. 
Wright called for sexual equality and underscored woman's equality as 
a moral being; Fuller concentrated on proving woman's equal 
intellectual capacity. 

The cult of true womanhood and the radical ideas of Wright 
and Fuller represented the two polarities of early nineteenth century 
thought concerning woman's social role. Pcie obviously, was an 
anomaly among women in the 1820's. During the next decade a growing 
number of women began to realize the inconsistency between their 


theoretical, elevated image and their actual, inequitable treatment. 
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These early stirrings of discontent were in part a response to the 
changing economic situation which freed some women from time-consuming 
household chores during a period when their participation in social 
and moral reforms was becoming more frequent. In a more immediate 
sense, the early woman's rights movement was sparked by the entrance 
of women into abolition. Here they were exposed to the ideology of 
humanitarian reform, but at the same time they were restricted in 
their work as abolitionists because of prevailing social attitudes 
concerning the proper sphere of womanly Bet vity.eo 
Between 1828 and 1832, women began to move from their sewing 

and literary circles into reform and welfare societies. Ardent 
supporters of temperance, Bible and missionary societies, women were 
"called out" by William Lloyd Garrison to support the cause of 
abolition. In an early 1832 issue of the Liberator he wrote: 

The cause of bleeding humanity is always legitimately 

the cause of women. Without her powerful assistance, its 

progress must be slow, difficult, imperfect. A million 

females in this country are recognized and held as property -- 

or used for the gratification of the lust or avarice or 

convenience of unprincipled speculators. .. . Have these 

no claim upon the sympathies -- prayers -- charities -- 


exertions of our white country-women? When woman's 
heart is bleeding, shall woman's voice be hushed? 17 


Many local abolitionist societies were organized in direct response 
to Garrison's plea, including the influential Boston Female Anti- 
Slavery Society (BFAS). The Philadelphia Female Anti-Slavery Society 
(PFAS) was formed in 1833, a few weeks after the AASS had been 
organized in that city. Three women, including Lucretia Mott, had 
been invited to watch the proceedings of the new national society. 


Following her Quaker inclination of speaking out when so moved, Mott 
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urged the male delegates not to back down because of intense local 
opposition to the cause. Finding that the men responded positively 
to her impromptu remarks, she made a longer speech the next day in 
favor of the free produce movement, arguing that abolitionists buy 
only the products of free oe) Mott and her companions did not 
sign the Society's Declaration of Sentiments, nor did they expect to 
be accorded that honor. Inspired nonetheless by their limited 
participation in the AASS's formation, several Philadelphia women 
sought to found their own society. Mott, expressing ignorance as to 
“the meaning of preambles, and resolutions, and votings," accepted 
the organizational help of black abolitionist James McCrummel.+? 
With Mott as the president and pace-setter of the PFAS, the sixty- 
member group raised money, distributed the Liberator and other 
enoluALonaet literature, sponsored a school for free Negroes, 
supported the free produce movement, and began a petition campaign. 
By 1834 there were similar societies engaged in similar activities in 
most American cities and large towns. By the turn of the decade 
women comprised approximately half of the abolitionist work force. 
From 1832 on, women were involved in most aspects of the movement, 
constantly expanding their role. In 1834, the BFAS hired English 
abolitionist George Thompson to speak, and squarely faced the mob 
action that resulted from his visit. Women organized the first 
Antislavery Convention for American Women in 1837, and the following 


year, when an abolitionist petition was sent to Congress, women were 


primarily responsible for gathering its half-million Sienatures: > 
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Sarah and Angelina Grimke, the two Southerners who focused 
public attention on the woman question in the late 1830's, were won 
over to the cause of abolition in 1835 and 18%. Angelina became 
involved with the movement after hearing George Thompson's 1835 
Philadelphia speech. In May of that year she joined the PFAS, 
persuading Sarah to join the following year. The new converts swept 
through New England in 1837, lecturing against the evils and inhumanity 
of slavery. Angelina's rapport with an audience was particularly 
strong, and the sisters drew crowds -- including men -- in even the 
smallest village. Men attended the Grimke lectures for the same 
reasons women went. Curiosity was the initial attraction. According 
to the accepted social customs, their reputation for logic and 
eloquence was inconsistent with the fact of their womanhood. Judging 
by the number of conversions they made, however, their audiences were 
quite convinced by the Grimkes' Bye Angelina and Sarah, aside 
from their shocking occupation as women lecturers, had another unique 
characteristic: they were Southerners. Their arguments carried a 
force of first-hand knowledge absent in the lectures of most 
abolitionist speakers. Even for the few Northerners who had visited 
the South, none could have witnessed the system of slavery as had 
Sarah and Angelina. "I lived too long in the midst of slavery, not 
to know what slavery is," wrote Angelina in 1836. "When I speak of 
this system, 'I speak that I do know... cries The fact of Sarah's 
southern birth gave credence to her claim that 

There is a diversity of opinion among Southerners/ 
in reference to slavery, and the REIGN OF TERROR alone 
suppresses the free expression of sentiment. .. . There 


are thousands /in the South/ who believe slave-holding to 23 
be sinful, who secretly wish the abolitionists success. . « . 
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Angelina believed that the South had a clear-cut choice on how to end 
slavery. "It is manifest to every reflecting mind," Angelina wrote 
to southern women, "that slavery must be abolished. .. . Now there 


are only two ways in which it can be effected, by moral power, or 


net 


physica force... To Catherine Beecher, Angelina was more 


graphic: 
The time will come, and at no distant day, when we shall 


be involved in all the horrors of a servile war, which 

will not end until both sides have suffered much, until 

the land shall be everywhere red with blood, and until the 
slaves or the whites are totally exterminated. If there 

be any truth in history, and if the time has not arrived 
when causes have ceased to produce their legitimate . 
results, the dreadful catastrophe in which I have predicted 
that our slave system must result, if persisted in, is as 


inevitable as any event which has already transpired.2) 


Sarah, who had been denied a full education as a child, concentrated 
one of her critical attacks on the slaveowners' control of the Negro's 


minds 


The system of slavery is necessarily cruel. The lust of 
dominion inevitably produces hardness of heart, because 
the state of mind which craves unlimited power, such as 
slavery confers, involves a desire to use that power, and 
although I know there are exceptions to the exercise of 
barbarity on the bodies of slaves, I maintain that there 


can be no exceptions to the exercise of the most soul- 
withering cruelty on the minds of the enslaved. All around is 


the mighty ruin of the intellect. .. ."26 


The ultimate aim of the Grimkes' lectures and pamphlets was to muster 

support for immediatism. As Angelina tersely phrased it, "I have 

seen too much of slavery to be a graduatiet.* 
The sisters, separated in age by thirteen years, were members 


of a prominent South Carolina family. Each had rebelled early 


against slavery, believing human bondage "inconsistent with justice 
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and Aiea eee In her memoirs, Sarah recalled her earliest act 
of resistance, teaching her slave-girl to read and write. "The 
light was put out," she remembered, "the keyhole screened, and flat 
on our stomachs, before the fire, with the spelling book under our 
eyes, we defied the laws of South Carolina"*7 In turn, each 
sister exiled herself from the South, settling in Philadelphia and 
adopting Quakerism. After six years in the North, followed by a 
tortured period of self-examination, Angelina was persuaded that she 
must act upon her antislavery convictions. In 1835, profoundly 
distressed by the mob action against abolitionists and by the burning 
f antislavery literature in her native Charleston, she wrote a 

lengthy, private letter to Garrison, detailing her concerns 

The ground upon which you stand is holy ground: never -- 

never surrender it. If you surrender it, the hope of 

therslave is extinguished... + .2if persecution is’ the 

means which God has ordained for the accomplishment of 

this great end, EMANCIPATION; then. . .tI feel as if 


L-could- say, LET 1T COME; for tt\is my deep, solemn 3 
deliberate conviction, that this is a cause worth dying for. 


Garrison realized the potential impact of such a statement from an 
exiled Southerner of aristocratic lineage, and although Angelina had 
not given her express permission, he reprinted the letter in the 
Liberator. Angelina had suspected that this might happen, but was 
unprepared for the unfavorable reaction of friends and family. Sarah 
and several close Quaker friends implored her to retract the letter. 
Angelina despaired at having " [brought/ disgrace upon my family," but 
maintained her stand. As her biographer notes, "It was a symbolic 


act, a public gesture of commitment from one world to another."2- 
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The following year Sarah too saw the light, and throughout 
1836 the Grimkes were exposed to an ever-widening circle of abolition- 
ists. Their views on the subject were sharpened during hours of deep 
discussion, and their sensibilities toward the question of slavery 
were refined by a new awareness. They realized the prejudice inherent 
in certain Quaker practices, especially the custom of segregating Negro 
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members in one "colored bench." Their protests against such 
prejudice were at first tentative and cautious, and their involvement 
with antislavery or abolitionist activity limited to parlor 
discussions, support of the free produce movement, and membership in 
the PFAS. As Angelina's convictions became more sure, she suddenly 
decided that the time had come for direct action.-> In two weeks she 
penned the famous Appeal to the Christian Women of the South, styled 
almost as a personal letter, and characterized by the absence of 
moralistic, strident language usually employed by abolitionists. She 
asserted the slave's natural right to freedom, and professed her 
belief that such bondage was contrary to the Biblical charter of human 
rights, contrary to the teachings of Christ, and "contrary to the 
declaration of our independence." She wrote that American slavery 
"reduces a man to a thing, a "chattel personal," robs him of all his 
rights as a human being, fetters both his mind and body, and protects 
the master in the most unnatural and unreasonable power, whilst it 
throws him out of the protection of the Taye Angelina knew 

that the women did "not make the laws," but she knew too 

that as "wives and mothers," as "Sisters and daughters," they could 


indirectly influence their menfolk. "Try to persuade your husband, 
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father, brothers and sons," she urged, "that slavery is a crime 
against God and man. .. ." She wanted southern women to talk about 
their views, to pray and to petition legislatures, to read about 
antislavery, to free whichever slaves they personally owned, and at 
least to educate them even if it meant breaking state laws. She was 
invensely concise: 8'It a Llawscommands me tot%sin Dl woll-break "ite..." 
This doctrine of a higher law later became the abolitionist 
justification for resistance to the Fugitive Slave Act. 7? 

Angelina's Appeal was published by the AASS, and the tract 
renewed the Society's interest in securing her as an abolitionist 
speaker for New York women's groups. Sarah, a recent convert to the 
cause, was sent with her younger sister to the Agent's Convention of 
the AASS, where abolitionist lecturers were trained under the 
direction of the formidable Theodore Weld. 2° Their parlor talks in 
New York drew such crowds that the meetings were transferred to a 
nearby Baptist church, a move that caused some abolitionists, such as 
Gerrit Smith, to fear that too public a lecture would degenerateinto a 
"Fanny Wright affair." Weld encouraged the Grimkes to continue the 
series, and at their first talk, held in a church, a gentleman who 
tried to sneak into the audience had to be ousted by the presiding 
Reverend. At their lecture in Poughkeepsie, New York, the men 
who managed to infiltrate the hall stayed, and the sisters addressed 
their first mixed audience. 

After their winter lecture tour of New York ended in triumph, 


Sarah and Angelina attended the first Anti-Slavery Convention of 


American Women. The convention was an organizational success, a fact 
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which Angelina pointedly related to Weld. Ina letter to her mentor, 
she first relayed a message from one of the convention secretaries: 
""Tell Mr. Weld, said she, that when the women got together, they 
found they had minds of their own, and could transact their business 
without his directions.'" Angelina added that, "The Boston and 
Philadelphia women were so well versed in business that they were 
quite mortified to have Mr. Weld quoted as authority for doing or not 


Be It had been just over 


doing so and so -- as they frequently did." 
three years since the BFAS and PFAS had been formed, but the women 
had obviously grasped the essentials of organizing groups and 


meetings. The Anti-Slavery Convention published Angelina's Appeal to 


the Women of the Nominally Free States and Sarah's Address to Free 


Colored Americans. Angelina lectured to the delegates on racial 
discrimination, urging northern women to recognize female slaves as 
"our sisters." As for male Negroes, she said, "Women ought to feel a 
peculiar sympathy in the colored man's wrong, for, like him, she has 
been accused of mental inferiority, and denied the privileges of a 
liberal education."-” Angelina had consistently defended the right 
of women to speak on political topics, an area traditionally reserved 
for men. She told the delegates that 


No intelligent woman ought to be ignorant of this great 
subject -- no Christian woman can escape the obligation 
now resting upon her, to examine it for herself... . 

The denial of our duty to act in this cause is a denial 

of our right to act; and if we have no right to act, then 
may we well be termed 'the white slaves of the North,' for 
like our brethren in bonds, we must seal our lips in 
Silence and despair. .. . Are we aliens because we are 
women? Are we bereft of citizenship because we are the 
mothers, wives and daughters of a mighty people? Have 
women no country -- no interest staked in public weal... 
no partnership in a nation's guilt and shame? 
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By the Convention's end the sisters' reputation was national. 

They were inundated with invitations to speak out West and in New 
England. Under the auspices of the AASS (although not as bona fide 
agents), the Grimkes agreed to lecture in Boston during the coming 
Winter. Maria Weston Chapman, president of the BFAS, noted that 

One thing .. . which marks them as eminently qualified for the 

promulgation of antislavery principles [is/ the elevated and 

Christian point of view from which they behold the condition 

of woman; her duties and her consequent rights. It is of 

paramount importance that both men and women should 


understand their true positions and mighty responsibilities 
to this and to coming generations. 


The sisters were not deliberately intent on injecting the question of 
woman's rights into their abolitionist lectures. They concentrated 
only on speaking out against slavery, but they did it with such author- 
ity and eloquence that men were attracted to the lectures; and it was 
this "promiscuous" mixture that especially alarmed traditionalists. 
Audiences of one-thousand were not unusual and in Lynn, Massachusetts, 
the South Carolinians addressed their first sizable mixed audience. 
The hall, according to one first hand account, was "crowded to excess. 
About 600 seated, many went away, about 100 stood around the door 

. . + fand/ on each window on the outside stood three men with their 
heads above ra lowered Beene Although the audiences did not seem 
outraged at having witnessed women lecturing in public (a substantial 
percentage of Grimke audiences were in fact converted to the cause), 
both abolitionists and clergy were not pleased at such an unorthodox 
spectacle. Sarah's Letters on the Equality of the Sexes, which dealt 
exclusively with the woman question, reinforced the fears of some 


; 7 4 
abolitionists that their cause was becoming "impure." 3 At the same 
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time Angelina was writing a series titled Letters to Catherine Beecher, 
in which she detailed her arguments against colonization, and for 
immediatism. In one letter on "women's sphere," Angelina advanced 
daring opinions on the political rights of womens 


The right of petition is the only right that women have: 
why not let them exercise it whenever they are aggrieved? ... 


Now, I believe it is woman's right to have a voice in all 

the laws and regulations by which she is to be governed, 
whether in Church or State; and that the present arrangements 
of society, on these points, are a violation of human rights, 
a rank usurpation of power, a violent seizure and confiscation 
Ofunhaters sacredly and inalienably hers. . . . If 
Eeclesiastical and Civil governments are ordained by God, 
then I contend that woman has just as much right to sit in 
solemn counsel in Conventions, Conferences, Associations 

and General Assemblies, as man -- just as much right to sit 
upon the throne of England, or in the Presidential Chair of 
the United States.44 


The underpinning of Angelina's argument was the doctrine of human 
rights. "My doctrine," she said, "is that whatever is morally right 
for a man to do, it is morally right for a woman to do. ... . 1 
recognize no rights but human rights -- I know nothing of men's rights 
and women's rights; for in Jesus Christ, there is neither male nor 
fone lenit Angelina also perceived that woman's rights was a logical 
outgrowth of the abolitionists' fight against slavery. As she 
phrased it, 

The discussion of the rights of the slave has opened the 

way for the discussion of other rights, and the ultimate 

result will certainly be, 'the breaking of every yoke," the 


letting the oppressed of every grade and description go 
free, -- an emancipation far bere glorious than any the 


world has ever yet Seen. « « « 


Sarah's Letters on the Equality of the Sexes were penned in response 
to Pastoral Letter issued in 1837 by the General Association of 
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Congregational Ministers. New England clergymen had long felt that 
their authority was being eroded by the influx of abolitionist speakers 
into their pulpits. The thrust of the Pastoral Letter was aimed at 
the Grimkes' dangerously "inappropriate" behavior. "Female character" 
was being threatened, and these ministers made it clear that they 
believed the true woman was a submissive creature. "The power of a 
woman is her dependence," they said, "flowing from the consciousness 
of that weakness which God has given her for her protection." The 
Pastoral Letter warned that when a woman 

assumes the place and tone of man as a public reformer, 

our care and protection:of her seem unnecessary . « « 

and her character becomes unnatural. If the vine, whose 

strength and beauty it is to lean upon the trelliswork, 

and half conceal its clusters, thinks to assume the 

independence and overshadowing nature of the elm, it will 


not only cease to bear fruit, but fall in shame and dishonor 
into the dust.47 


Sarah's rebuttal was grounded in erudite theological arguments, 
but her touchstone was the doctrine of human equality. Stressing the 
spiritual, she answered that "Man and woman were created equal, they 
are both moral and accountable beings, and what is right for man to 
do is right for woman." If this precept were indeed true, then women 
should be able to participate in "moral reformations" as fully as 
men. "The woman who prays in sincerity for the regeneration of this 
guilty world, will accompany her prayers by her labors." Sarah 
recounted a friend's experience which typified the motivation of 
female abolitionists. "l was sitting in my chamber," said the friend, 

weeping over the miseries of the slave, and putting up 

my prayers for his delivery from bondage, when in the 

midst of my meditations it occurred to me that my tears, 


unaided by effort, could never melt the chain of the 
slave. I must be up and doing. 
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Angelina and Sarah were particularly concerned about the 
reaction of their close friend Theodore Weld to their New England 
activities. The three corresponded frequently, and Weld was clearly 
dismayed that the sisters were diverting the abolitionist cause with 
their emphasis on woman's rights. In reply to a letter from Angelina 
in which she irately asked if indeed she and Sarah were bona fide 
agents of the AASS, Weld assured them that the AASS would not publicly 
condemn their efforts (as the sisters had feared), but neither would 
the Executive Committee claim them as agents. "Your relation to the 
Executive Committee," he wrote, 

seems rather a relation of Christian kindness -- a sort of 
cooperative relation recognizing harmony of views and 
PeClINeSei. « s1ln short, the relation which ‘you sustain: to 
the Executive Committee no more attached their sanction to 
your public holdings-forth to promiscuous assemblies than 
it does to your 'theeing and thouing'. .. . If any gainsay 


your speaking in public and_to men, they gainsay the Quakers 
and not the abolitionists. 


Weld quickly added that he personally wished that antislavery women 
would speak out with a courageous “heart and head." He told Angelina 
that "If the men wish to come it is downright slaveholding to shut 
them out. .. . Why: folks talk about women's preaching as though it 
was next to highway robbery -- eyes astare and mouths agape." 
Despite this assertion Weld soon discovered that these personal views 
conflicted with his duties as an abolitionist tactician. 

In her reply to Weld in August, 1837, Angelina cast her 
feminist position in unequivocal terms. "I cannot help feeling some 
regret," she said, "that [woman's rights/ should have come up before 


the Anti Slavery question was settled, so fearful am I that it may 
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injure that blessed cause. .. ." But she.stressed that "it had come 
now and . .. the exigericy must be met with... . firmness." Sure 
that the AASS would disown them because of the uproar caused by the 
denunciatory Pastoral Letter, Angelina nonetheless made it clear that 
they were not preaching the rights of women because they were Quakers. 

As to our being Quakers being an excuse for our speaking 

in public, we do not stand on this ground at all; we ask 

Hop tavors for ourselves, but claim rights) tor our sex. » s « 

Now we want thee to sustain us on the high ground of 

MORAL RIGHT, not of Quaker peculiarity. This question 


must be met now. .. . Can't thou stand just here side by 
Side with us? 


Weld could not. He reiterated his belief "that woman in EVERY 
particular shares Sie with man's rights and responsi bilities."-~ 
But he believed that the Grimkes' particular advantage as southern 
abolitionists was lost "the moment /they took/ another subject." 
The key to Weld's objection concerned tactics. To him the abolitionist 
cause was the most crucial issue in the fight for human rights. If 
abolition were achieved, then the general principle of equal rights 
for all would be won as well. Society would then be amenable to 
accepting equal rights for women. "Again," he emphasized, 

the abolitionist question is most powerfully preparative 

and introductory to the other question. By pushing the 

former with all our might we are most effectively advancing 

the latter. By absorbing the public mind in the greatest 


of all violations of rights, we are purging its vision to 
detect other violations. .. . Mind gravitates from a 


general principle to its collaterals. ... Let us all 
first wake up the nation to lift millions of slaves of 
both sexes from the dust... and it will be an easy 52 


matter to take millions of females from their knees. . . . 


Angelina was incensed. She reminded Weld that just a few years ago 


abolitionists had fought to maintain the right of free speech. Women, 
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she determined, must follow suit. "The time to assert a right is the 
time when that right is denied. We must establish this right for if we 
do not, it will be impossible for us to go on with the work of 
Emancipation." Not only did Angelina fear that passivity would hasten 
the closure of all churches to female abolitionists, but she also 


53 Angelina 


elucidated "a fundamental organizational principle." 
wrote that 
If we surrender the right to speak to the public this year, we 
must surrender the right to petition next year and the right 
to weve the wear af ter. is. « 


And can you not see that women could do, and would do a hundred 
times more for the slave if she were not fettered? 54+ 


The Grimkes must have recognized an essential inconsistency in 
abolitionist ideology on this point, for abolitionists (theoretically, 
at least) had accepted their black colleagues as equals, primarily 
on the basis of human rights. In the 1830's the abolitionist cause 
was so unpopular that solidarity among all its adherents should have 
been a cardinal organizational tenet. Angelina agreed with Weld 
that woman's rights was part of the broader fight for human rights, 
but she was sure that the "general principle" of human rights would 
not be advanced by ignoring the obvious problem of woman's limited 
role as reformer. "Keeping different moral reformations entirely 
distinct," was illogical. "We cannot push Abolitionism forward with 
all our might until we take up the stumbling block /of woman's 
rights/ out of the road." The two causes, she said, "are bound 
together in a circle like the science. They blend with each other 
like the colors of the rainbow, they are parts only of our glorious 


whole and that whole is Christianity.” Weld agreed with the 
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Grimkes' aims, but not with their methods. To Sarah and Angelina the 
woman question was as integral a part of human rights as was abolition. 
For Weld, slavery ranked as the greatest injustice, and its abolition 
claimed top priority. 

Weld's apprehension that intrusion of the woman question would 
undercut the Grimkes' effectiveness as abolitionist speakers was 
unfounded. The crowds they drew and the numbers they converted were 
both considerable, and the New England tour was a proselytizing 
BUceeea ioe The lecture series was capped by Angelina's speech before 
the Massachusetts legislature, the first time a woman addressed a 
legislative assembly. "On behalf of 20,000 women of Massachusetts," 
she presented antislavery petitions to the state representatives: 

Because it /abolition/ is a political subject, it has often 
been tauntingly said that women have nothing to do with it. 

« » » L hold, Mr. Chairman, that American women have to do 
With this subject, not only because it is moral and religious, 
but becatise it is political, in.as much°»as we are all. ., 
eitizens of this republic, and as such our honor, our 


happiness, and well-being are bound up in its politics, 
government, and laws.9/ 


Both her speech and her speaking ability were highly praised, and 
Angelina was granted two additional hearings before the legislature 
in order to fully air her views. Crowds packed the hall each time, and 
at her Odeon speeches the following weeks, (held in the old Boston 
music hall), capacity crowds filled every seat as well as all 
available standing room. 

With the New England tour thus ended, she prepared for her 
impending marriage to Weld, anxious to disprove friends' fears that 


domesticity would finish her reforming career and to disprove as well 


the traditionalists' claim that such a bold, unsexed woman could not 
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"catch and keep" a husband. In the long run, Angelina's career was 
curtailed by managing a household and raising three children; nonethe- 
less, both she and her husband participated in the Second Antislavery 
Convention of American Women, held in Philadelphia's Pennsylvania Hall 
two days after their wedding. 

The convention, and the existence of the hall itself, were 
bitterly opposed by many Philadelphians. Abolitionists had consistent- 
ly encountered problems in renting lecture halls in Philadelphia for 
their antislavery meetings. In 18%, several wealthy patrons 
financed the design and construction of an enormous lecture hall to 
be dedicated to the right of free discussion. Located two blocks 
from Independence Square, the new Pennsylvania Hall was a two-story 
brick structure occupied by shops and offices on the main floor, and 
topped by a lecture hall with a seating capacity of three thousand. 
Dedication ceremonies on May 14, 1838, emphasized the policy that the 
hall would be open to anyone who paid the rent. For the next two 
days Pennsylvania Hall was used for temperance meetings, or for the 
Philadelphia Lyceum's science lectures. On the sixteenth of May, 
the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society and the Anti-Slavery Convention 
of American Women rented the hall. The first evening's program 
featured Garrison, Maria Weston Chapman, and Angelina Grimke Weld -- 
a mixed platform of emery ae An unruly mob gathered in the 
street to protest both the abolitionist meeting itself and the 
"promiscuous" roster of lecturers. The Garrison and Chapman speeches 
were interrupted by shouting, and when the newly-wed Angelina Grimke 


Weld rose to speak, brickbats and other "missiles" came crashing 
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through the windows. Requests for police protection were ignored, 
and late the following night, when the building was empty, 
Pennsylvania Hall was burned to the ground. 

Angelina's speech at the convention was one of her last public 
appearances, although she did continue her writing against slavery. 
The speaker who followed her that noisy evening was a young Quaker 
woman who was delivering her first speech against slavery. Abby 
Kelley's speech so impressed Weld that he urged her to become an 
abolitionist lecturer. "Abby, if you don't," he admonished, "God 
will smite yout"? As Angelina's career as an orator was ending 
Kelley's was just taking hold, and in the next two years her 
"unwomanly" activities provided the ostensible cause of the AASS split. 

Abby Kelley had been inspired to speak out against slavery 
after hearing the Grimkes' lecture in Lynn, Massachusetts, during the 
Sisters' New England tour. Her position on the role of female 
abolition was succinctly expressed in a letter to the PFAS in 1838: 

We see that the Pennsylvania women are fast striking their 
own shackles off, and coming forward, in full freedom 
of spirit, to unbind the poor slave. May all who seek to 


give freedom to others, soon learn that they can accomplish 
but little, so long as themselves are loaded with shackles. 


From 1838 until she lost her speaking voice in the 1840's, Kelley 

was among the movement's most prominent female orators. After the 
AASS voted to define women as "persons", in order to make them 
constitutionally eligible for membership in the Society, Kelley and 
many other women became active participants in the national 
organization. The Society's motive for including women was, it seems, 


pecuniary, for to be "members in good standing," women were obliged 
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to pay dues to help support the financially strapped Seeletyc! 
Whatever the reason for allowing women to officially join the AASS, 
the ensuing events were unexpected by most of the male members. In 
1840, Garrison nominated Kelley to serve on an executive committee, 
a position previously preserved for men. The propriety of allowing 
a female to hold such a key position was hotly debated, but Kelley's 
nomination was approved by a vote of 557-451. The abolitionists who 
opposed Kelley's nomination walked out of the meeting and formed the 
rival, more conservative and socially acceptable abolitionist 
organization, the American & Foreign Anti-Slavery Society (A & F). 
Although the causes of the 1840 split involved more than Kelley's 
nomination to an ities post, the woman question did pose crucial 
ideological and tactical problems for abolitionists. Garrison and 
many other radicals interpreted abolition and woman's rights as 
compatible parts of one broad cause, the fight for universal 
emancipation and human rights. Garrison heartily supported the 
Grimkes' efforts, and believed that women must win political enfran- 
chisement. He said, 


Among the 'self-evident truths' announced in the Declaration 
of Independence, is this: 'All government derives its 


just power from the consent of the governed.' Judging by 
this rule, the existing government is a despotism. One half 


of the population is disfranchised on account of sex; 
three millions are dehumanized on account of complexions 


Lewis Tappan and James Birney, who headed the conservative A & F, 
were adamant that abolition not be side-tracked by any other cause, 
including woman's rights. Tappan, however, in a letter to Weld, 
made clear two additional points. He was extremely antagonistic to 


what he considered "the bad spirit of the Literator," and to 
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Garrison's use of "the Society as an instrument" to put ancillary 
causes before the public. Tappan also revealed his bias against the 
full participation of women. He wrote that 
When the Constitution of the A. Anti 5S. Soc. was formed 
in 1633, and the word 'person' introduced, all concerned 
considered that it was to be understood as it is usually 
understood in our benevolent Societies. All have a right 
to be members, but the business [is/ to be conducted by the 
men. This understanding continued for 6 years funtil/ 
W. L. G. [Garrison/ introduced the question into the 
Anti S. Soc. to make an experiment upon the public. ... 
Women have equal rights with men and therefore they have 


a right to form societies of women only. Men have the 
same right. Men formed the Amer. Anti S. Society.63 


From a tactical viewpoint, Tappan and Birney believed not only that 
abolition should be their paramount cause, but that full inclusion of 
women in the Society's activities would alienate the public. Weld, 
whose reaction to the union of abolition with woman's rights had 
been revealed in his letters to Angelina Grimke, was left without an 
organization after 1840. He could not accept what he called the "no 
woman" American & Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, nor was he comfortable 
in what he considered the ideologically impure AASS. 

In June of 1840, one month after the AASS split over the 
woman question, the first World's duhesint sy Convention (WASC) 
was convened in England. British abolitionists made it clear that 
women would not be welcomed as delegates, but Garrisonians were 
determined to freely choose their own representatives. Several female 
delegates were sent to London from the AASS and various state 
abolition societies. Ann Green Phillips and her husband Wendell were 
delegates, and the PFAS sent Lucretia Mott as one of its five-woman 


delegation. In all, eight women made the crossing to England, while 
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four other female delegates "were either unable to make the trip or 
did not wish to challenge the wishes of the London Conn treese 

At pre-convention meetings, women refused to "accept exclusion without 
eqntioverayi" Two of the convention secretaries, Wendell Phillips 
and Henry Stanton, were intent upon injecting the woman question into 
debate. On the first day, Phillips suggested that all those with 
proper credentials be admitted as delegates. Americans, reflecting 
the division within the AASS, split their vote on accepting female 
delegates, while most Englishmen and all clergymen were opposed. The 
rejected women were at least allowed to sit in a visitors' gallery, 
concealed behind a curtain. When Garrison (the great American hero of 
abolition in the eyes of his English colleagues) arrived several days 
late, the woman question again came to the fore. Much to the 
Englishmen's chagrin, Garrison (and two other AASS delegates) chose 

to sit in the gallery with the women. On the WASC's closing day, 
Wendell Phillips read a protest against excluding female delegates, 
but the speech was tabled and therefore not recorded in the official 
minutes. At the more informal post-convention meeting, however, Mott 
was asked to speak, and her extemporaneous lecture on the free produce 
movement was well-received. 

The women felt their rejection keenly, and it was in the 
visitors' gallery that the discontent was discussed by Mott and the 
newly-wed Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who was attending the convention as 
part of her honeymoon trip with husband Henry. Mott and Stanton 
"agreed to hold a woman's rights convention on their return to 


America," and Stanton later claimed that "The movement for woman's 
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suffrage, both in England and America, may be dated from this World's 
Anti-Slavery Perret onece | 

During the decade of 1840, abolition made many new female 
converts who campaigned for woman's rights as well. Stanton, Lucy 
Stone, Susan B. Anthony and America's first female minister, Antoinette 
Brown, were among those who spoke publicly for abolition and woman's 
rights before 1850.07 One of Stone's first speeches was a lecture on 
woman's rights given from her brother's pulpit. "It was probably the 
first time a lecture devoted solely to woman's rights was given in 
the United States," notes one historian, "and it shocked an audience 
accustomed to hearing about black eer. As antislavery and 
abolition were becoming more acceptable during the 1840's, woman's 
rights was emerging as the new radical cause. Some legal reforms had 
been Benieren 7 but the women and men who met in 1848 in Elizabeth 
Stanton's hometown fully realized the extent of the inequitable 
social, political and economic condition of American women, 

The 1848 Seneca Falls meeting lasted three days, and was 
attended by a modest number of feminists, male and female, a group 
that was in advance of a movement. With James Mott in the chair 
(even his accomplished wife lacked the confidence to assume this 
task), Lucretia Mott opened the convention by discussing the purpose 
of the meeting. Elizabeth Stanton then read a "Declaration of 
Sentiments" based, rhetorically and ideologically, on the Declaration 
of Independence. Stanton's Declaration said in part: 

When, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary 


for one portion of the family of man to assume among the 
people of the earth a position different from that they 


have hitherto occupied... » 
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We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men 

and women are created equal; that they are endowed by 

their Creator with certain inalienable rights: that 

among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 

happiness. » « » 

The history of mankind is a history of repeated injuries 
and usurpations on the part of man toward woman, having in 
direct object the establishment of an absolute tyranny over 
NOs sss. s 

In entering upon the great work before us, we anticipate 

no small amount of misconception, misrepresentation, and 
ridicule; but we shall use every instrumentality within our 
power to effect our object. We shall employ agents, circulate 
tracts, petition the State and national legislatures, and 
endeavor to enlist the pulpit and the press on our.behalf. 


We hope this Convention will be followed by a series of 
Conventions embracing every part of this country. 70 


Of Stanton's dozen resolutions appended to the Declaration, only one 
met with opposition: that women seek political enfranchisement. ‘The 
resolution passed, but not without some members withdrawing their 
names from the Declaration in protest. Press reaction to the entire 
Convention was meagre and derogatory. One New York paper interpreted 
the Declaration as a "new, impracticable, absurd and ridiculous 
proposition .t!~ 
Despite the apathy of most American women and despite 
insubstantial funding, the cause of woman's rights expanded in the 
1850's. Legal developments continued when Kansas, in 1853, allowed 
women to vote on school-related matters. Professionally, a few women 
were trained for positions thought suitable for men only. Antoinette 
Brown became an ordained minister after graduation from Oberlin, and 
Elizabeth Blackwell graduated with an M.D. deers from a New York 


medical school. At the organizational level, annual woman's rights 


conventions began in 1850 with a meeting in Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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Paulina Wright Davis, the sole organizational force behind the first 
convention, described its origin. "In May, 1850,' she was to recall 
later, "a few women in Boston attending an Anti-Slavery meeting, 
proposed that all who felt interested in a plan for a National Woman's 
Rights Convention, should consult in the anteroom.'- Of the nine 
people who met initially, only Davis persevered. 
The convention drew a large audience, probably because of 
its novelty, and the 268 official members of the convention included 
dozens of abolitionists. Davis, as president, delivered an eloquent 
address delineating the "attitude and relations of our movement to 
our times and circumstances and .. . the proper spirit and method 
of promoting it." It was obvious to Davis and her audience that the 
fledgling movement needed "right principles," but Davis also stressed 
the need for "expedient methods," lest the "most beneficent purposes 
utterly fail." A just cause would not prove successful unless the 
reformer tailored "his work to those conditions of the times which he 
seeks to influence." 
To Davis the cause of woman's rights fit within the framework 

of human rights, particularly as defined by the revolutionary heritage. 
"For some centuries now," she told her audience, 

the best of them /men/ have been asserting, with their 

lives, the liberties and rights of the race; . e« » 

We take the ground, that whatever has been achieved for the 

race belongs to it, and must not be usurped by any class or 

caste. The rights and liberties of one human being cannot 

be made the property of another, though they were redeemed 

for him or her by the life of that other; for rights cannot 


be forfeited by way of salvage, and they are in their nature 
unpurchasable and ie eneb lens 
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She underscored the radicalism of woman's rights, but carefully pointed 
out that radical change would be achieved without violence. 


The reformation which we propose, in its utmost scope, is 
radical and universal, It is not the mere perfecting of a 
progress already in motion, a detail of some established 
plan, but it is an epochal movement -- the emancipation of 
a class, the redemption of half the world, and a conforming 
re-organization of all social, political, and industrial 
interests and institutions... . . [ts intended changes are 
to be wrought in the intimate texture of all societary 
organizations, without violence, or any form of antagonism. 
It seeks to replace the worn out with the living and the 
beautiful, so as to reconstruct without overturning, and to 
regenerate without destroying; and nothing in the spirit, tone, 
temper, or method of insurrection, is proper or allowable to 
us and our work. /) 


In addition to articulating the movement's theoretical premises and 
historical Bere a pee the Worcester convention also proposed 
specific remedies aimed at uplifting the American woman. The most 
forceful resolution made by the delegates was a claim that was to be 
repeated at succeeding conventions. Enlarging upon the Seneca Falls 
resolution of 1848 it was moved 


that women are clearly entitled to the right of suffrage, 
and to be considered eligible to office; the omission to 
demand which, on her part, is a palpable recreancy to duty, 
and a denial of which is a ace usurpation on the part of 
man, no longer to be endured. ? 


At the 1852 Syracuse Convention, the tone became more militant. 
Elizabeth Jones told the assembled delegates that 


Men may sooner arrest the progress of the lightning, or 
the clouds, or stay the waves of the sea, than the onward 
march of Truth with her hand on the sword and her banner 
unfurled. JI am not in the habit of talking much about 
rights; I am one of those who takes them. . .. The right 
to vote. That includes all other rights. I want to go to 
the Legislative Hall, sit on the Judicial Bench, and fill 
the Executive Chair. Now do you understand me?77 
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The highlight of the 1851 convention was a speech by Wendell Phillips 
that became an influential feminist tract for the next seventy years. 
He told the delegates that it was useless to argue against prejudice. 
Women had to get out of the house to demonstrate their worthiness and 
success in business and government, but above all they had to win the 
right to vote. Dismissing as red herrings the arguments concerning 
woman's "true sphere," he told the convention, "We have not that 
presumption [to define the social roles of women/. What we ask is 
simply this, - what all other classes have asked before: Leave it to 
woman to choose for herself her profession, her education, and her 
oh NS 
Press response to these conventions was, for the most part, 

abusive. One of the most subdued comments was made by the National 
invel li gencer (Washington, D. Chas An editorial called the 1850 
convention 

frurvless ci « TAvati Clem. ere Weeare  LOld .. 5. .45tnat 

Mrs. Davis presided with great dignity. Miss Brown 

[Antoinette » a beautiful young lady from Oberlin, ina 

fluent speech is understood to have floored St. Paul ona 

Bible argument. . . . Woman would have done much more for 

the advancement of the sex by staying home tending their babies, 

instructing their children, and assisting their husbands .. .» 


these higher duties for which no woman yet ever found herself 
too well qualified. ?? 


The press at least responded to the conventions. Most American women 


did not, nor did convention organizers expect a surge of popular 


activity. These early woman's rights leaders concentrated on building 


an organization, gathering a core of dedicated reformers, and 


developing an Pieoioey 
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From the first strike of female workers in 1825 to the 
acceptance of women members by the Knights of Labor in 1869, American 
working women endeavored to express grievances through labor 
organizations. Successes were short-lived and isolated; ree because 
the need to organize persisted, women continued to form labor 
associations and unions throughout the century. Although some 
radical feminists and labor leaders encouraged their efforts, these 
groups were not firm allies of the working woman. The objectives of 
mainstream feminists, for instance, were esoteric to women who spent 
thirteen hours a day working in shops and factories. And when men 
supported their strikes, it was usually because they feared the 
competition of cheap, non-union labor. Nevertheless, working women 
articulated many of the same concerns voiced by middle class feminists, 
male labor leaders, and other humanitarian reformers. They wanted 
equality with men -- not on the public platform, but in their pay 
envelopes. And, like their male counterparts, they viewed the 
situation of wage earners as a kind of slavery which deprived them of 
freedom. 

The numbers of working women increased nearly five-fold 
between 1816 and 1870, and by 1837 women were engaged in over one 
hundred Meira fone Despite the few breakthroughs in the 
professions, such as Elizabeth Blackwell's medical degree and 
Antoinette Brown's theological training, most women were employed as 
industrial laborers. The most persistent efforts at unionization 


occurred among cotton mill workers, cigarmakers, typographers, boot 
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and shoe binders, and women who worked in the needle trades. 

It was during the 1820's that the newly mechanized textile 
industry began to attract large numbers of women. The earliest strike 
involving women occurred in 1824 in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, when 
women Weavers joined the men to resist both a wage cut and an 
increase in hours. One hundred and two women met separately to 
itemize their grievances, and as one journal reported, the meeting 
"was conducted, however strange it may appear, without noise, or 
scarcely a single sueecnen The only other strike during this 
decade was organized in 1828 by four hundred factory operatives in 
Dover, New Hampshire, to protest an increase in boarding fees. The 
women countered with demands for a better wage and a reduction of the 
working day from thirteen and a half hours to ten, 

During the 1830's conditions in New England's cotton mills 
attracted considerable public notice because of the peculiar system 
developed in Lowell, Macsseuueee sae. Lowell was one of the model 
manufacturing towns designed in the thirties to encourage rural New 
Englanders to make the transition from farmer to industrial worker. 
The town of Lowell was particularly organized to attract unmarried 
farm women to the looms. Daughters of independent farmers, these 
women became wage earners in order to supplement the family income, 
to accumulate a dowry, to finance a brother's education, or simply 
to make a living. In order to assure parents that their daughters 
would not fall into the immoral ways of the English operatives, 
Lowell employers set up a strict system of employee supervision. 


Boardinghouses were staffed by company-approved matrons, church 
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attendance was mandatory (as was an annual pew fee), membership in 
Improvement Circles was encouraged, and proper personal behavior 
became a requisite for continued employment. The Lowell girls, as 
they came to be called, were also asked to contribute poetry and 
stories about mill life to the company newspaper, the Lowell Offering. 
The paper was proffered as proof that literary and moral refinements 
were possible in an industrial environment. Compared to England's 
"dark, Satanic Senin no Charles Dickens thought life at Lowell was 
impressive. Prominent Americans, including Henry Clay and John 
Quincy Adams, also praised Lowell. To some modern scholars, however, 
the paternalistic system was designed to prevent a permanent 
proletariat by insuring a quick turnover of closely supervised 
Morena eo During the thirties the long, low wagons which transported 
farm girls into the mill towns became known as ices. and one 
weaver denounced the editor of the Lowell Offering as "the mouthpiece 
fee ae Sore eRe ae Another labor journal, the Voice of Industry, 
was also critical. It conceded that the Lowell Offering showed that 
there was "mind among the spindles," but added that "this does not 
show that mind was made among the spindles, or that factory life 
under the present system is conducive to the expression and 
cultivation of the intellectual powers of the Se Pea 
Dissatisfaction at Lowell surfaced in the mid-thirties. When 
employers announced a 15 percent cut in wages in 183%, women rejected 
the mill owners' assumption that a decrease in profits be offset by 


reducing wages. Between eight hundred and two thousand women "turned 


out” of the factories and listened to "a flaming .. . speech on the 
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rights of women and the iniquities of the 'monied aristocracy’. 
2% see The spontaneous resolve quickly disintegrated when the 
leaders of the strike were barred from work the day after the meeting. 
The other women, faced with mass discharge, returned to the looms. 
Lowell workers struck again two years later. Employers cited 

sharp competition and a decrease in profits to justify wage cuts and 
an increase in hours. Boardinghouse fees were also raised, between 
twelve and sixteen women were now crowded into sleeping quarters, and 
a blacklist instituted. Clearly, working conditions were deterior- 
ating. The result of the strike was not recorded, but the rallying 
song of the 1836 strike, a parody of an anti-Catholic ditty titled 
YEvCan'toBe, A Nun, “imirrored=the Auecaanents 

Ohj ubsn teitra’ pity; suchraspretty girl asel 

Should be sent into the factory to pine away and die? 

Oh, I cannot be a slave, 

I will not be a slave, 


For I'm so fond of libert 
That I cannot be a slave. 


The Harbinger, a Fourierist newspaper, also saw a connection between 
slavery and mill labor. In an 1845 issue one reviewer wrote that 


Everybody knows that it is necessity alone... that 
takes them /the girls/ to Lowell and that keeps them 
there. Is this freedom? To our minds it is slavery 
quite as really Bae), as any in Turkey or Carolina. 
It matters little as to the fact of slavery, whether 
the slave be compelled to his tasks by the whip of _ the 
overseer or the wages of the Lowell Corporations.91 


There were other strikes by women mill operatives in the early 
thirties, but none are recorded between the 1837 financial panic and 


1850. The depressed economy forced workers to accept any employment. 
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Discontent at Lowell during the 1840's focused on the move to 
establish the ten hour day. Since 1842, New England workers had 
petitioned state governments to legalize a shorter working day, and 
in 1844 the Massachusetts legislature created an investigative 
committee. This was the first official investigation of labor condi- 
tions in American factories. One response by workers was formation of 
the Lowell Female Labor Reform Association, headed by Sarah Bagley, a 
factory worker who had been secretly planning the association for a 
year. Bagley administered a petition campaign that collected two 
thousand signatures in support of the ten hour day, and helped muster 
support in many other mill towns. In 1845 the state's investigative 
committee invited eight witnesses to testify, including Bagley and 
five other factory women. Bagley described the rigors of the seventy- 
four hour work week and detailed the unhealthy working conditions in 
the mills. The twelve-to-thirteen hour day was spent in noisy, 
poorly ventilated rooms which filled with the stench of tallow candles 
during dark evenings and winters. Except for forty minute breaks for 
lunch and dinner, women stood all day threading spindles and tending 
machines. "Such unmitigated labor," she told them, “is to the 
highest degree destructive to the health. . . and serves to injure 
the constitutions of future ponerat onat' 76 In their formal 
decision, committee members sympathized with the plight of mill 
workers, but made it clear that ten hour legislation would not be 


recommended. Such action, legislators said, would merely force mills 


to move to other states. 
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Sarah Bagley has been called the "first woman trade unionist 
of note in the United States."7- She was hired by the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company of Lowell in 1836, and wrote newspaper articles 
praising the company until 1840. During the forties, as working 
conditions steadily worsened, Bagley agitated for reform and insisted 
that operatives organize. After her involvement with the ten hour 
movement, she left her job at the Hamilton mill and intensified her 
reform efforts. Under her direction a loose federation of female 
reform associations was developed in mill towns throughout New England 
and the middle Atlantic states. The women were successful at prevent- 
ing some wage cuts and work increases, and in 1845 her own association 
helped defeat a local anti-labor legislator. Also in that year, the 
Lowell group purchased the type and presses of the Voice of Industry. 
With Bagley as chief editor, the paper urged legalization of the ten 
hour day and lambasted the Lowell Offering. The Offering, claimed the 


Voice of Industry (July 17, 1845), 


is and always has been under the fostering care of the 
corporations as a literary repository of the mental gems 
of those operatives who have the ability, time and 
inclination to write, and the tendency of it ever has 
been to gloss over the evils, wrongs and privations of 
factory, lite. 


At the Woburn Fourth of July celebrations in 1845 she told two 


thousand workingmen that the Lowell Offering was controlled by the 
nee 


company to "give gloss to their inhumanity. Soon after these 
attacks, the Offering ceased publication. Bagley was also an 
organizer for the New England Workingmen's Association, held executive 


positions in two labor organizations, and served as a delegate to 
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several labor conventions and congresses in 1845 and 1846. She was a 
co-founder of Lowell's Industrial Reform Lyceum which invited William 
Lloyd Garrison and Horace Greeley to lecture. After the defeat of the 
ten hour movement, Bagley's health gave Suts possibly from an accumu- 
lation of cotton dust in her lungs. Her career as a labor agitator 
ceased abruptly, and in 1847 another mill woman assumed the presidency 
of the Lowell Female Reform heeoedatieaee Many of the farm women 
quit the mills during the late 1840's and early 1850's, supplanted by 
poor, unskilled Irish immigrants. 

Shoe and boot binders, thé women who stitched and bound the 
factory-cut uppers, constituted one of the most poorly paid female 
industries. In Massachusetts over fifteen thousand women worked in 
the shoe industry for wages that varied from eight to fifty cents a 


ae 


The town of Lynn was the center of the women's shoe trade, 
employing sixteen hundred women in the early thirties. In 1833, in 
order to protest a wage cut, the women organized the Female Society of 
Lynn and Vicinity for the protection and promotion of Female Industry. 
The society drafted a wage scale for various kinds of binding, and 
successfully went on strike to enforce their demands. These efforts 
prompted Lynn textile workers to form a Factory Girls Association in 
1834. When the Female Society of Lynn and Vicinity sent two male 
delegates to the opening meeting of the Trades' Union of Boston in 
183%, it claimed a membership of one nea ria Soon after, the 
society warned that union regulations "have been broken and disregarded 


by many of its members, who have taken work under price."7" The 


society's effectiveness was thus undercut, and it dissolved in 1835. 
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Women binders in New York and Philadelphia also organized in 
the 1830's. In May of that year, the New York Ladies' Shoe Binders 
Society was organized in order to work out a scale of prices. There 
was also a Ladies' Cordwainers Society of New York, which in April 
of 1835 was asked by the Philadelphia cordwainers not to admit 
travelling journeymen without a certificate from their hometown 


98 


union. This was common practice among unions, and insured that 
strikers from one city didn't seek employment in a nearby town. The 
Female Association of Binders and Corders of the city and county of 
Philadelphia was formed in 1836 with a membership of four hundred. 
When the women went on a one month strike for higher wages, the male 
cordwainers who worked with them offered financial and moral support. 
Similarly, the national shoemakers' union also supported unionization 
of women in their trade .?7 
Cordwainers, like other wage earners and humanitarian 

reformers, justified their dissent by citing the rhetoric of the 
American Revolution. In 1844 New England cordwainers defended their 
turnout by rephrasing the Declaration of Independence, arguing that 

Whereas, our employers have robbed us of certain rights 

which they will, in our opinion, never voluntarily 

restore .. . we feel bound to rise unitedly in our 

‘strength and burst asunder as freemen ought the shackles 

and fetters with which they have long been chaining and 

binding us, by an unjust and unchristian use of power and 


a host of advantages which the possession of capital and 
superior knowledge furnishes. . . - 100 


The theme was repeated two years later on the Fourth of July by 


New England textile workers who wanted to call their proposed general 


101 


strike "a second Independence Day." In 1860, shoemakers in Lynn 
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began their walkout on George Washington's birthday, calling their 
strike "sacred to the memory of one of the greatest men the world has 
ever seen ee In a contemporary engraving of the famous strike, 
the female binders who led the procession carried a banner which reads 
American Ladies Will Not 
Be Slaves 
Give Us A Fair Compensation 


And We Will Labour Cheerfully? 


Seamstresses and tailoresses, women "engaged in obtaining a 
livlihood by use of the needle, "LO" were the most numerous and poorly 
paid group of women workers. When the needle trade took hold in the 
1830's, the average weekly wage was $1.25, one to two dollars below 
the average of cotton mill operatives. The women, many of whom 
sewed at home, worked under the constant threat of losing their jobs 
to convicts or to wretchedly poor immigrants. The women who glutted 
the sewing industry were themselves a threat to male journeymen. 
Although many of their ready-made articles did not compete with the 
tailored clothing made by men, women were still capable of doing the 
men's work. This was obvious to the men, and they encouraged women 
to organize. 

The earliest union of tailoresses was organized in New England 
by Lavinia Waight in 1825, when sixteen hundred women struck to 
demand a specific wage scale. Unionization in the needle trade 
peaked in the mid-thirties in Baltimore, New York and Philadelphia. 
In 1833 a short-lived union was formed at Fells Point, Maryland. The 


United Seamstresses of Baltimore appeared two years later, along with 
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a United Men and Women's Trading Society. New York women organized 
in 1836, but the most unusual association existed in Philadelphia, 
where in 1835 seamstresses formed the Female Improvement Society of 
the City and County of Philadelphia. The organization was unique, 
a federation that encompassed women in the needle trades, female shoe 
binders, milliners, mantua makers, and women from several other 
industries. Wage lists for each trade were presented to the employers, 
and the increases apparently granted without resorting to a strike. 
The manufacture of cigars was another area in which women 
competed with men for jobs. Originally a home industry for farmers' 
Wives, Cigarmaking became a predominantly male occupation in the 
1830's. Unions existed in most major northeastern cities. When 
Philadelphia cigarmakers went on strike in 1835, they asked the women 
to join them, "thereby making it a mutual interest with both parties to 
sustain each other in their rights. se This mutual interest, however, 
was actually self-interest. As an 1835 pamphlet pointed out, the 
wages "received by the females engaged in segar making is far below 
a fair compensation for the labor rendered ."1°7 A committee report 
to the National Trades Union, which met in Philadelphia in 18%, 
concisely stated the consequence. "Of fifty-eight societies, twenty- 
four are seriously affected by female labour, to the impovershing 
[sic./ of whole families, and benefit none but the Suployers roe 
Cigarmakers, printers, tailors and shoemakers all suffered. The 
report pointed out that "When the females are found capable of 
performing duty generally performed by the men, as a natural 


consequence, from the cheapness of their habits and dependent 
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situation, they acquire complete control of that particular branch 
of Jabour "7°? In her 1836 Letters on the Equality of Women, Sarah 
Grimke emphasized the oppression of working women: 

A man who is engaged in teaching, can always, I believe, 

command a higher price for tuition than a woman -- even 

when he teaches the same branches, and is not in any 

respect superior to the woman. This I know is the case 

* e » in every occupation in which the sexes engage 

indiscriminately. As for example, in tailoring, a man 

has twice, or three times as much for making a waistcoat 

or pantaloons as a woman, although the work done by each 

may be equally good. In those employments which are 


peculiar to women, their time is estimated at only half 
the value of that of men.t 


It was precisely because women's labor was cheaper that several 
industries in the thirties were compelled to foster the organization 
of women. Unionized women would thus be obligated to work for the 
standard wage. However impressive the record seems, these early 
unions were all tenuous. Most organizations only lasted through one 
or two strikes. Even the stronger ones, including the men's unions, 
were shattered by the panic in 1837. 

The next important phase of labor organization to affect 
women occurred in the 1850's. During the prosperous years from 1850- 
1856, labor panaceas such as cooperation and agrarian reform gave way 
to hard wage bargaining. Most trades, like the United Order of 
Manufacturing Jewelers, were determined to “transform the [existing/ 
Society into a Trade Union on a permanent basis."ttt Union 
constitutions defined specific criteria for membership, including 
only journeymen who were fully trained. As part of this concerted 
drive to form exclusive unions and win higher wages, certain trades 


began to deal harshly with female competitors. Non-union women were 
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often hired as strikebreakers, or simply worked for a much lower wage 
than men. Printers, shoemakers and tailors dealt directly with this 
threat by excluding women from unions. The 1850 constitution of the 
journeymen cordwainers union, for instance, stipulated that no women 
were to be allowed in union shops "except she be a member's wife or 
daughter." Even then, the male relative had to assume responsibility 
for the woman's actions. For the next two decades male unions 
vacillated between outright rejection of female union members and 
acceptance of their unionization as a means of eliminating cheap 
labor. 

Between 1860 and 1869 twenty-four national trade unions were 
formed, along with Willian Sylvis' National Labor Union (NLU). 
Sylvis told an 1864 convention that woman "was created to be the 
presiding deity of the home circle." The reality of the working 
woman, however, had to be acknowledged. "Being forced into the field, 
the factory, and the workshop, .. ." said Sylvis, “they come in 
direct competition with men in the great field of labor; and being 
compelled of necessity, from their defenceless condition, to work for 
low wages, they exercise a vast influence over the price of labor in 
almost every seas ame When the NLU held its first convention 
in 1866, delegates pledged their "undivided support" to factory 
workers and "sewing onenen ie This oft-quoted resolution, despite 
its outwardly admirable sentiment, was a policy position forced on 
the union because of the glut of poorly paid women on the job market. 


Sylvis explained the situation in 1867 to Boston workingmens 
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Rest assured, gentlemen, we cannot go forward without 
marching hand-in-hand with woman. If we leave her behind, 
capital will not be slow to unsex her, and place her in 
many of those channels of labor now occupied by us. She 
must have the same inducements, and derive equal benefit 
from the reform we are striving to accomplish, to make 
ourselves secure. We are bound to extricate her from 
her present depressed condition from motives of humanity 
as well as policy. It will be fatal to the cause of 
labor, when we place the sexes in competition, and 
jeopardize those social relations which render woman 
queen of the household. Keep her in the sphere which 
God designed her to fill... 115 


Sylvis was thus compelled to enn for a-labor alliance between men 
and women, but this NLU expedient was not buttressed by radical social 
convictions concerning the rights of women. In one of his early 
editorial essays in the Iron Moulders International Journal, Sylvis 
discussed "Female Suffrage." 


Stop, gentle reader! Don't throw up your hands and roll 
up your eyes in holy herror, as you exclaim, "What: the 
Journal in favor of women voting?". . . 


We do love the ladies, and the dear creatures must not 
blame us for what we cannot help. It is our love for 
them that prompts us to condemn the follies and 
extravagances of the present day, which go far to 
undermine health and morals, if they do not, to a great 
extent, divest her of all that a good man holds dear. 

- . « We say it is because we love them, that we venture 
upon this short homily as a prelude to our answers. « » » 


Shall women vote? We answer yes. We are in favor of 
limited female suffrage. We think our wives, sisters, and 
daughters should have a vote on all questions involving a 
moral issue. Upon all laws relating to Sunday labor, 
granting license to sell rum, the use of tobacco, a 
reduction of working hours, or any question intimately 
connected with the domestic and social happiness of women, 
they should have a votes. » « « 


Give to women the right to emancipate themselves from a 
bondage which such vices fasten upon them, and, our word 
for it, they will prove as potent in reforming society 
as they are efficient in bringing happiness to the 
domestic circle. » » 116 
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The Harbinger, a labor forum for agrarian reform and the Fourier 
philosophy, was clearly more radical on this question. In an 1845 
article, L. W. Ryckman, president of the New England Workingmen's 
Association, demanded a "guarantee to all men, women, and children [ot/ 
education and employment, as matters of right, inherent and 
inalienable; and [ot/ social position based upon character, and not 
upon. .« « accidental éietimstanceser +" The Harbinger defined 
woman's rights not only as 

freedom to speak in public, to vote, or to do many other 

things which are of trifling importance in our eyes, but 

social freedom also, freedom from the bonds which do 

absolutely degrade them from the equal rank which is their 

right, and deprive them of their true position, their power 


to use the faculties which God has given then, ron their own 
service and for the service of humanity. . . wit 


Albert Brisbane, American proponent of the Fourierist philosophy, 
expressed similar sentiments of equality in the Harbinger. "Workingmen 
want . . . AN EQUITABLE DIVISION OF PROFITS," he said, "guaranteeing 

to every person -- man, woman and child, -- the fruit of his or her 
Labor and $kii1.t7 The Harbinger, however, gave no practical support 
to unionization. Its aim was to substitute cooperation for 
competition, thus ending conflict between employer and worker. Such 
panaceas were rejected by women after the 1850's. 

In the 1860's and 1870's women concentrated on organizing 
working womens' associations, protective associations (for employment 
and legal aid purposes), and bona fide trade unions. During this 
period, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony were encouraging 
women to unionize through their newspaper, the Revolution. Their 


efforts helped boost Augusta Lewis' Women's Typographical Union #1 
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into existence in 1868. Female shoemakers in Lynn formed their own 
union, as did the collarmakers and laundresses in Troy, New York. Each 
organization, dependent on the direction of one or two strong, articu- 
late leaders, began with the hope that men would acknowledge their 
rights to equal pay and unionization, and cooperate fully. The 
experiences of Augusta Lewis, president of the lone Woman's Local Typo- 
graphical Union #1, were not uncommon. The local was accepted by the 
national organization in 1869. When Lewis was elected its correspond- 
ing secretary she hoped "to add a link to the chain that would span 
the chasm that has heretofore divided the interests of the male and 
female eer The union of interests did not materialize. In 
1871 Lewis vented her pent-up grievances to the national union: 

We refuse to take the men's situations when they are on 

strike, and when there is no strike if we ask for work 

in union offices we are told by union foremen ‘that there 

are no conveniences for us.' We are ostracized in many 

offices because we are members of the union, and although 

the principle is right, disadvantages are so many that we 

cannot much longer hold together. .. .#tI1t is the general 

opinion of female compositors that they are more justly 


treated by what is termed 'rat' foremen, printers and 
employers than they are by union men. 


The Woman's Typographical Union #1 folded in 1878. The national 
organization, adopting the practice of the national cigarmakers 
union, refused to charter women's unions. Instead, women were 
admitted to the national unions on an individual basis, a practice 
which undercut their ability to organize independently and to develop 
articulate spokesmen. These early labor organizations, including 

the NLU, were so tenuous, so dependent on a few strong personalities, 


and so susceptible to the vagaries of an unstable economy, that 


they were bound to fail. 
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The Industrial Revolution widened the existing gap between 
poorer working women and (white) middle class feminists. Like their 
more affluent counterparts, working women also cast their grievances 
in terms of the natural rights philosophy of the Declaration of 
Independence, viewed their oppression as slave-like, and recognized 
the power inherent in organization. Unlike the mainstream feminists, 
however, female factory operatives placed top priority on earning a 
living wage -- not on winning suffrage. At the organizational meeting 
of the Woman's Typographical Union, typesetter Augusta Lewis insis- 
tently told Elizabeth Stanton that her fellow workers must first be 
organized for "business purposes" and won over to suffrage later. 

To prematurely combine the two would bias the typesetters against a 
union associated with "short hair, bloomers and other vagaries." 
"Primary emphasis on feminism," notes one modern scholar, "seems to 
have been a luxury that only white, middle-class women have been able 
to areoras? Although antebellum feminists such as Frances Wright, 
Sarah Grimke, Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Stanton and Susan Anthony were 
concerned about the plight of working women, their primary focus was 
social and political rather than economic. Their other potential ally, 
male laborers, also failed to offer permanent support; and so working 
women remained in limbo between male unions and middle class 
feminism until the late nineteenth century. 

Although female workers were. never vociferous champions of 
equal suffrage early in the nineteenth century, their expanding 


economic roles and scattered organizational successes were still a 
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part of the American woman's changing status. During the Civil War, 
for instance, women were increasingly drawn out of their homes and 
into the working force. War-related activities gave them their first 
experience in a national enterprise. As nurses, fund raisers, relief 
workers, and later as civil servants, woman's traditional spheres 
were continually recharted. 

The Civil War also affected mainstream feminism. National 
women's rights conventions, for instance, were not held past 1861. 
Although operation of the organizational apparatus was suspended, 
American women did participate in other organizations that flourished 
in response to the WAL Paramount here was the Sanitary Commission. 
Federally empowered to inspect union hospitals and camps, the Sanitary 
Commission established a complex bureaucracy to deal with the logistics 
of delivering medical supplies and food to the Union army. The 
National Woman's Loyal League, headed by Stanton, Anthony and Stone, 
provided invaluable practical experience, and was responsible for 
collecting 400,000 signatures on petitions supporting the 13th 
Amendment. One historian has called the Woman's League "an effective 
cloak for the woman's rights campaign, which in theory had been laid 
aside but not in fact, as witness a resolution adopted at the Loyal 
League's first meeting, to the effect that there should be equal 
rights for women as well as Negroes." Nonetheless, the sharp 
prewar focus on the American woman's status was diffused by the 
imminent possibility of Negro emancipation. Indeed, if the Civil War 
were cast as a "war for freedom," not only might slaves be freed, but 


they would probably win the vote as well. This was a heady thought to 
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those who for decades had dedicated their lives to achieving emancipa- 
tion and equality for black men. Feminists expected that any proposed 
legislation granting suffrage to the Negro would also extend the vote 
to women. Considering the political climate at the end of the Civil 
War, this assumption was premature and naive. 

The expectation of dual suffrage, however, seemed sound to 
American feminists. Not only was it compatible with the Garrisonian 
concept of universal emancipation, but it was also an integral part 
of the human rights philosophy that had been the cornerstone of 
woman's rights since the 1830's. Garrison, in supporting the enfran- 
chisement of women during the thirties, had paraphrased the 
Declaration of Independence: "'All government derives its just power 
from the consent of the nae Angelina Grimke, in her 
Letters to Catherine Beecher, had argued that lack of political power 
was a "violation of human rights." She also believed that the 
"ultimate result" of the "discussion of the rights of the slave... 
will certainly be, 'the breaking of every yoke,' the letting the 
oppressed of every grade and description go free... tae These 
arguments had been absorbed into the developing feminist ideology, and 
thus formed part of the basis for the expectation of dual suffrage. 
Further, from a purely practical stance, the Loyal Leaguers believed 
that their efforts in supporting the Union and the Republican Party 
would later be rewarded with the vote. Their hope was in some ways 
similar to the American Negro's post-revolutionary expectation of 


freedom, to be granted by a grateful government in return for their 


military service. Just as many Negroes were intensely disappointed 


LOL 


after that war for freedom, so were women profoundly disillusioned at 
the Civil War's end. The Stanton-Anthony faction was especially 
outraged that the Republican Party, “eyes fixed on a windfall of 
2,000,000 potential male Negro voters," would not also adopt their 
cause. Their most bitter resentment was directed towards those 
abolitionists who, although they had fought for universal emancipation 
during the war, concentrated afterwards on winning freedom and civil 
rights solely for the Negro -- even though this meant abandoning 
feminist goals. To abolitionists like Wendell Phillips, Lucy Stone 
and Frederick Douglass, passage of the 14th and 15th Amendments could 
not be jeopardized by the insistence that women also be given 
citizenship and the vote Supporters of Stanton and Anthony, 
however, viewed the division of the two struggles as ideologically 
inconsistent. Angelina Grimke Weld, who had quietly reentered public 
life during the 1850's, reiterated her long-held belief that woman's 
rights should be "identified with the Negro." Speaking at the 
convention which formed the Loyal League she stressed the idea that 
Jas tales il [the Negro/ gets his rights, we shall never have ours.” 
Although Angelina recognized that women "have not felt the slave- 
holders lash," she*still™belveved that the civil rights of all 
oppressed groups were inextricably bound together. As she had once 
explained her philosophy to a friends 

I recognize no rights but human rights. I know nothing of 

men's rights and women's rights. . .. I am persuaded that 

woman is not to be as she has been, a mere second-hand 

agent . . . but the acknowledged equal and co-worker with 

Maree ©. Inis 1S pare of the ereaw doctrine ot tuman 

Rights, & can no more be separated from Emancipation than 


the light from the head of the sun; the rights of the 
slave and the woman blend.lé 
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Other abolitionists, who felt that they must place top 
priority on the slave's struggle, believed that abolition could be 
achieved only by the realistic expedient of separating the two 
suffrage struggles. They were not as concerned with ideological 
inconsistency as they were with the possibility that a combined 
suffrage amendment would give legislators a new opportunity to 
postpone -- or defeat -- a bill for Negro enfranchisement. Frederick 
Douglass, a black abolitionist who had ardently supported Stanton's 
Seneca Falls resolution that women seek the vote, also pointed out 
another fundamental difference between the situations of women and 
Negroes: 

When women, because they are women, are dragged from their 
homes and hung upon lamp-posts; when their children are torn 
from their arms and their brains dashed to the pavement; 
when they are objects of insult.and outrage at every..turn; 
when they are in danger of having their homes burnt down 
over their heads; when their children are not allowed to 


enter schools; then they will have an urgency to obtain 
the ballot. 


Lucy Stone and other female abolitionists also urged that passage of 
the 14th and 15th Amendments not be endangered by changing the 
wording of the amendment. "I will be grateful in my soul," said 
Stone, “if any body can get out of this terrible ape 

The 14th Amendment was adopted in 1868; six months later the 
Radical Republicans introduced the 15th (suffrage) Amendment, which 
read, "The rights of citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied . .. on account of race, color, or previous condition of 


servitude." Stanton and Anthony argued that it would have been so 


easy to have included the word "sex." Their assessment, however, 
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was historically unfounded, for ina Congressional debate on woman 
suffrage two years earlier, the anti-suffrage element won resoundingly 
by arguing that women belonged in the home, or that through "their 
elevated social position, [wonen/ can exercise more influence upon 
public affairs than they could coerce by the use of the ballot." 149 
These attitudes, shared by a majority of Americans, had to be changed 
before political enfranchisement could be won. 

The emerging rift between the Stanton-Anthony faction and the 
followers of Lucy Stone culminated in the formation of two separate 
women's organizations in 1869. In May of that year, Stanton and 
Anthony set up the National Woman Suffrage Association (NWSA) as an 
organization restricted solely to women, and with the express purpose 
of seeking a constitutional amendment giving women the vote. Six 
months later the American Woman Suffrage Association (AWSA) was 
organized. Headed by Lucy Stone, AWSA chose to win suffrage through 
changes in individual state laws. In a move that paralleled the 1840 
action of moderate abolitionists, who had formed the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society in order to make their movement more 
acceptable to the average citizen, AWSA 

believed that [suffrage/ could be won only by 
avoiding issues that were irrelevant and calculated to 
alienate the support of influential sections of the 
community. Its leaders had no interest in organizing 
working women, in criticizing the churches, or in the 


divorce question, certainly as matters of public 
discussion. 


The NWSA espoused a more radical philosophy. The vote was viewed as 
an important goal, but there were crucial underlying social issues to 


consider as wells 
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» « » we know that the ballot when we get it, will 
achieve for woman no more than it has achieved for 

man. And to drop all other demands for the sake of 
uniting to demand the ballot only, may seem the whole 
duty of the Woman's Journal organ of the AWSA/, fo, 5 ren i 5 
is.only a very small part of the mission of the 
Revolution /organ of the NWSA/. The ballot is not even 
half othe: loaf; it is only apcrust -— a crumb. The 

ballot touches only those interests, either of women 

or men, which take their root in political questions. 

But woman's chief discontent is not with her political, 
but with her social, and particularly her marital bondage. 
The solemn and profound question of marriage .. . is of 
more vital consequence to woman's welfare, reaches down to 
a deeper depth in woman's heart, and more thoroughly 
constitutes the core of the woman's movement, than any 
such superficial and fragmentary question as woman's 
suffrage .l 


The two opposing factions, represented by the more respectable 
Woman's Journal and the radical Revolution, headquartered in different 
Cities, and identified by distinct philosophies and tactics, 
attempted a reconciliation in 1870. It was a resounding failure. 
Although this split weakened organized support, the woman's movement 
nonetheless had a spirited, active postwar history. 

The history of woman's rights and abolition intertwined ina 
variety of ways during the antebellum decades. Before the Grimkes 
inexorably injected the question of woman's rights into the public 
arena, there had been earlier, isolated attempts to call attention to 
the inequitable situation of women. It was their position as 
abolitionist lecturers, however, that provided the occasion for the 
Grimkes to provoke the woman question. Opposition to their full 
participation within the abolition movement (the furor over their 
public addresses, the rejection of female delegates to the World's 


Anti-Slavery Convention in 1840) provided further opportunities for 
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assertions of equality. Women ee Ee from abolition the human 
rights philosophy, adapting the Declaration of Independence to suit 
their own demand for an expanded definition of equality. The shared 
philosophical base was buttressed by the similar motivation of moral 
duty. Hach movement was bolstered by revivalism, each sought moral 
improvement, each was optimistic that "right causes" would eventually 
succeed, Leaders of both movements had to "fight the Bible," and in 
the literature of woman's rights and abolition there is a pronounced 
emphasis on gleaning Biblical passages to support their respective 
causes. Early abolition also provided the fledgling woman's rights 
movement with a majority of its leaders. The Grimkes, Susan Anthony, 
Stanton and Stone, Abby Kelley, Lucretia Mott and Maria Weston 
Chapman all began as abolitionists. Abolition also supported woman's 
rights in other tangible ways. For instance, it was Oberlin College, 
founded by the Lane rebels, that became the first such institution to 
admit women. Abolitionist newspapers, the Tee inppar ticular, 
reprinted most of the early pamphlets and letters written by the 
Grimkes. Woman's rights also patterned its organization after 
abolition's. They persistently petitioned Congress, formed national 
associations based on local auxillaries, held conventions and printed 
newspapers, and avidly sought to influence public opinion by means 
of the lecture circuit. It was this practical experience, absorbed 
by female abolitionists, that gave structure to their own movement, 
The moderate abolitionists, unlike their more radical 
colleagues, constituted a stumbling block in the path of the nascent 


woman's rights movement. Despite this fact, there were other 
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obstacles to a sustained momentum . Conservative clergy, as witnessed 
in the Pastoral Letter, were intent on keeping the American woman 
Within her circumscribed sphere. The obstinate conservatism of early 
nineteenth century social attitudes was, of course, an additional 
hindrance; but it was the constraints of marriage and family that 
prevented many women from concentrating their efforts on the woman 
question. It was marriage and homemaking, for instance, that removed 
two key feminists from the scene at a critical juncture: Angelina and 
Sarah Grimke. 

Feminism's association with abolition and the slavery question 
had been a checkered experience. However, women did gain organiza- 
tional and tactical knowledge within the abolitionist framework, and 
also adopted abolition's ideological underpinnings. Closely tied to 
the abolitionist movement during the 1830's, advocates of woman's 
rights began to pursue an independent course after the 1840 AASS 
split and the 1840 World's Anti-Slavery Convention. Those two events 
dramatized the need for women to organize for their own benefit, and 
between 1848 and 1861 a small but devoted group of American women did 
just that. The Civil War, as well as the postwar focus on freedmen's 
rights, prompted most women to view their situation in terms of 
universal emancipation. bee by 1870, when the 15th Amendment was 
passed without having legalized female suffrage, women were again 
pursuing a separate course that eventually led to enfranchisement, 
Their ideological development and organizational abilities, however, 


were grounded in their movement's antebellum past. 
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NOTES: CHAPTER IIT 


Imis skeleton outline of the woman's rights movement can be 
filled in by reading one of the general histories, such as Eleanor 


Flexner, Century of Struggle: The Woman's Rights Movement in the 
United States (Cambridge, Mass., 1959). William O'Neill, in his 
introduction to Everyone Was Brave: The Rise and Fall of Feminism in 
America (Chicago, 1969), defines the accepted terminology of the 
movement. In this thesis the term feminism will be employed as a 
Synonym for woman's rights. The term "woman's movement" will be 

used to describe "the entire complex of woman's activities" (O'Neill, 
p. x), including the fight for equal social, political and economic 
rights. It should. be noted as well that by ideology I mean the ideas, 
assertions, theories and aims that characterized the woman's movement. 
There was no systematic adoption of a rigid program or structured 
philosophy by early feminists. Most historians of antebellum reform, 
including Alice Tyler, recognize that abolition helped to focus 
attention on woman's rights. Tyler's analysis of the relationship 
does mention that women "learned valuable lessons in the business of 
organization and propaganda," Freedom's Ferment, p. 445; but she 

does not believe that the relationship between abolition and women's 
rights was positive. Craven does not deal with woman's rights in 
Coming of the Civil War. He mentions the Grimke sisters once, on 

p. 146: "/James/ Birney, the Grimke sisters, Frederick Douglass, and 
many others influenced the [abolition/ movement and were influenced 
by it in a way comparable only to the relation of reformed drunkards 
to the temperance cause." 


“The estimate of female antislavery members can be found in 
Page Smith, Daughters of the Promised Land: Women in American 
History (Boston, 1970), p. lil. Although every general history of the 
woman movement deals with the interaction of feminism and abolition, 
Alma Lutz, Crusade for Freedom: Women of the Antislavery Movement 
(Boston, 1968) concentrates solely on this topic. According to 
Angelina Grimke in her Appeal to the Christian Women of the South 
(New York: American Anti-Slavery Society, /1837/), p. 23, there were 
60 female antislavery societies in operation by 18%. This copy of 


the Appeal can be found in the open stacks at Haverford College 
library. 


This idea is expressed by Lillian O'Connor in Pioneer Women 
Orators: Rhetoric in the Ante-Bellum Reform Movement (New York, 1954), 
and is supported by a variety of primary sources quoted by O'Connor, 


pp. 178-179. 


eee Grimke, Letters to Catherine E, Beecher, in reply 
to An Essay on Slavery and Abolitionism, addressed to A. E. Grimke, 
letter 12, (Boston: Isaac Knapp, 1838), p. 114. This particular copy 
of the Letters to Catherine Beecher is located in the Quaker Collection 


at the Haverford College library. In her address to the first National 
Woman's Rights Convention in 1850, Paulina Wright Davis also spoke of 
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natural rights: "The first principles of human rights have now for a 
long time been abstractly held and believed. .. . Equality before 

the law, and the right of the governed to choose their governors, are 
established maxims ... but... they are yet denied to Woman. 

» « e-" See Davis' keynote address, National Woman's Rights Convention, 
The Proceedings of the Woman's Rights Convention, Held at Worcester, 
October 23d and 24th, 1850 (Boston, 1851), p. 8. This copy of the 


proceedings is in the Schlesinger Library at Radcliffe College. 


Meer ind Grimke, Appeal to the Christian Women of the South, 
Pe Ze : 


Conoted in Branch, Sentimental Years, p. 217. A specific 
application of Hunt's complaint was that women were taxed to support 
educational facilities to which they did not have full access. See 
O'Connor, Pioneer Women Orators, p. 183. Another of Hunt's protests 
is reprinted in Aileen S. Kraditor, ed., Up From the Pedestal: 


Selected Writings in the History of Feminism (Chicago, 1968), pp. 228- 
250% 


"Quoted in O"Neiil, Everyone Was Brave, p. 10. 


ai Alice §. Rossi, ed., The Feminist Papers: From Adams to 
de Beauvoir (New York, 1973), p. 287, John Greenleaf Whittier is 
quoted as asking how the Grimkes could forget "the great and dreadful 
wrongs of the slave in a selfish crusade against some paltry griev- 
ance’ .)... some trifling oppression, polivicalsor social, of their 
own." Rossi suggests (p. 288) that Weld was more enthusiastic about 
Angelina's speaking than was Garrison, and that Weld was simply more 
open about his reservations. She tentatively supports the view that 
Garrison was "an opportunist, who supported woman's rights in public 
as one moral issue he could use to agitate and assert leadership." 


The Grimkes did not begin their lecture tour in order to 
stir up controversy over "the woman question" (as it was later 
called); but once the issue was raised, the sisters committed them- 
selves intensely and fully to this facet of human rights. 


aaneeed in Barbara Welter, "The Cult of True Womanhood: 
1820-1860," Am. Q. 18 (summer, 1966), p. 171. The ensuing 
discussion of the true woman follows this article and draws also 
from information in Barbara Welter, "Anti-Intellectualism and the 
American Woman: 1800-1860," Mid-America 48 (1966): 258-270. 


SRarnas The Americans, p. 487. 


aevelter, "The Cult of True Womanhood," p. 174. 


13th. Blackstone quote can be found in Wish, Society and 


Thought in Early America, p. 416. On the legal status of women, see 
Tyler, Freedom's Ferment, p. 426 or O'Connor, Pioneer Women Orators, 
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Wouoted in Tyler, Freedom's Ferment, p. 428. 


s Quoted in Stewart H. Holbrook, Dreamers of the American 
Dream (Garden City, N. Y., 1957), p. 173. For an account of Wright's 
1828 speech, see O'Connor, Pioneer Women Orators, pe 4. 


LO yomen faced similar discrimination in the temperance 
movement. O'Neill, Everyone Was Brave, pp. 4-5, makes the distinction 
between the immediate cause of feminism (unequal treatment within the 
abolition movement), and the underlying economic changes which gave 
women more leisure time. However, women did not always use their 
free time in a radical way. For instance, although many became 
involved in feminist literary pursuits, others channeled such efforts 
into ladies magazines which were dedicated to maintaining woman's 
exalted image. See Bertha-Monica Stearns, "Reform Periodicals and 
Female Reformers, 1830-1860," AHR (1931-1932): 678-699. As well, the 
growth of industry forced many women into low-paying factory jobs, 
widening the gap between rich (or middle class) women, and their 
poorer counterparts. Kraditor, in Up From the Pedestal, p. 14,also 
discusses leisure time, its causes, and the uses to which it was put. 
The situation of working women will be dealt with later in this 
chapter. 


fa 


18th. free produce movement is discussed in Dwight Lowell 


Dumond, Antislavery: The Crusade for Freedom in America (Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 1961), pp. 350-351. 


Mott's quote is reprinted in Iutz, Crusade for Freedon, 
p. 52. The formation of the AASS and the PFAS is dealt with on 


pp. 46-53. 


Quoted in Lutz, Crusade for Freedom, p. 21. 


“participation of women in early abolitionist societies is 
the focus of ibid., chaps. 3-8. The Grimkes are discussed in chaps. 
5-8. The contribution of the women to the petition campaign is 
documented in Smith, Daughters of the Promised Land, p. 111. The 
mobbing of the BFAS is mentioned by Angelina Grimke in her Appeal to 
the Christian Women of the South, p. 23. 


a cecungte 56, below, concerning these conversions. 


22 sngelina Grimke, Appeal to the Christian Women of the South, 


Der2Qe 


23sarah Grimke, Epistle to the Clergy of the Southern States 
(/New York/, 1836), p. 18. This copy of Sarah's Epistle is in the 
open stacks at the Haverford College library. 
24 angelina Grimke, Appeal to the Christian Women of the South, 
pe 24. 
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inet a Grimke, Letters to Catherine Beecher, p. 126. 


2655 rah Grimke, Epistle to the Clergy of the Southern States, 
Dey Loe 


“( Aneelina Grimke, Letters to Catherine Beecher, p. 13. 


eon ted in Gerda Lerner, Grimke Sisters from South Carolina, 
p. 52. The biographical information on the Grimkes is extracted from 
this source, especially chaps. 1-16. The exchange of letters between 
Angelina and Theodore Weld concerning the tactical and ideological 
plausibility of linking abolition with woman's rights can be found in 
Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimke Letters, vols. 1 and 2, pp. 411-539. 
Lutz, Crusade for Freedom, chaps. 5-8, gives a condensed version of 
the Grimkes' connection with abolition and the woman's movement. 
Katherine DuPre Lumpkin's biography of Angelina, The Emancipation of 
Angelina Grimke (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1974), complements both Lerner's 
study and the Weld-Grimke correspondence by focusing on Angelina's 
married years, a thirty year period of Mrs. Weld'’s life largely 
ignored by other historians. 


SS caored in Smith, Daughters of the Promised Land, p. 104. 


Monoted in Lerner, Grimke Sisters from South Carolina, 
pp. 123-124, 


lthid.. p. 125. 


Dono tad INLD yop loce ee be sl Ssters ssa bolitionvst 
sentiments were later reinforced when they met a group of Rhode 
Island Quakers who were also active abolitionists. See pp. 133-1344 
for details on this 1836 encounter, 


A3angelina's decision to act was made overnight (see ibid., 
p.- 138), and was similar to the religious conversion or sudden 
catharsis that characterized many other reformers' commitments. 


ones ama Grimke, Appeal to the Christian Women of the South, 
p. 16. The Appeal was publicly burned in her hometown of Charleston. 


Angelina pointed out on p. 17 of her open letter that southern women 
need only read the Bible and the Declaration of Independence as 
sources of antislavery thought. "It is all one," she wrote, "for 
our books and papers are mostly commentaries on the Bible, and the 
Declaration." 


s These short quotations are all from ibid., pp. 16-18. 


Sye1d had lost his speaking voice by 1837. He and Angelina 
married in 1838. Their marital years are discussed in the 


conclusion, n. 26, below. 
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Tso ted in Lerner, Grimke Sisters from South Carolina, p. 153. 
The audiences, however, were always large -- and attentive. For an 
account of the Grimkes' Poughkeepsie speech see p. 159. 


OR eeet ina to Theodore, May 18, 1837, in Barnes and Dumond, 
Weld-Grimke Letters, 1: 388. 


> Quoted in Lerner, Grimke Sisters from South Carolina, 
pp. 161-162. In 1836 Sarah had published her first abolitionist 


tract, Epistle to the Clergy of the Southern States, p. 155. 


lone ted in Lutz, Crusade for Freedom, p. 104. Angelina 
defended the right of women to discuss politics during her New York 
tour.) ~oce Pbld., Piel 55. 


ol toted in ibid., p. 155. Lerner, Grimke Sisters from South 
Carolina, p. 163, comments that, "More than anyone else, the two new 
female agents symbolized in their person the newly won unity of the 
various factions and trends in the cause. Members of the Philadelphia 
Female Anti-Slavery Society, they had been discovered by Garrison, 
trained by Weld, launched by the American Anti-Slavery Society. 

There was every reason to believe that their agency would be a unifying 
Force," ; 


Becgetad in Lerner, Grimke Sisters from South Carolina, p. 169. 
From this point on, Sarah's interest in the working woman grew, 
perhaps from contact with the female working force that manufactured 
shoes in Lynn, Massachusetts. 


Peete Smith did not approve of the Grimkes' public 
speaking, although abolitionist Samuel May overcame his doubts and 
even allowed the sisters to lecture from his pulpit. For May's 
reactions see Lutz, Crusade for Freedom, p. 106. The responses of 
other male abolitionists are covered in the text of this chapter, 
above. 


epee iin Grimke, Letters to Catherine Beecher, Det eo. 


Seid ae ppeeiiseiio8 


Grau pei iee. 


arenrinved in Rossi, The Feminist Papers, p. 305. 


pone printed in Flexner, Century of Struggle, pp. 46-47. 
Maria Weston Chapman's rebuttal, in the form of a satirical poem 
poking fun at the clergy's position, is quoted on pp. 48-49, The 
Pastoral Letter caused many ministers to close their churches to the 
Grimkes and to other abolitionists, but the Letter did not prevent 
the success of the sisters' remaining New England lectures. 


ee eeres and Dumond, Weld-Grimke Letters, 1: 411 and 412. 
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Thi, pe 418, The two previous quotes are on p. 416 and 
ps. 415. 


tT hae  pet25e 


eT hd, pp. 425-427. Weld consistently restated his position 
during this period of correspondence with Angelina and Sarah. The 
most important letters concerning the woman question run from July, 
1837, to February, 1838. 


ee Grimke Sisters from South Carolina, p. 199. The 
preceding quote by Angelina can be found in ibid., p. 428. 


DPA y es and Dumond, Weld-Grimke Letters, 1: 430. 


2 iis pp. 429-431. This letter was also addressed to John 
Greenleaf Whittier, who at Weld's behest had urged the sisters to 
desist from raising the topic of woman's rights because it meant 
"abandoning in some degree the cause of the poor and miserable 
slave. ..." See Whittier's letter on pp. 423-424, and his stinging 
admonition quoted in n. 8, above. The correspondence between Weld and 
Angelina continued for several more months. Sarah was a frequent 
contributor to this: exchange, occasionally writing her own letters 
to Weld, and always adding a few lines to Angelina's letters. See 
the entries in Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimke Letters, 1: 432-510 and 
2: 512-530. The next letter from Weld to Angelina (February 8, 

1838, 2: 532-5%), and Angelina's reply (February 11, 1838, 2: 5%- 
539), contained their declarations of love to each other. They were 
baffled and confused that their feelings for one another had moved 
beyond brotherly-sisterly affection, but they quickly mastered their 
misgivings and married in May, 1838. See their letters, 2: 540-677, 
passin. 


ee Lerner, Grimke Sisters from South Carolina, p. 203. 
Lerner has estimated audience size and the number of converts on 
pp. 226-229, p. 420 n. 1, and p. 421 n. 2. 


2 onoted in Lutz, Crusade for Freedom, pp. 129-130. Iutzg 
deals with the legislative and Odeon speeches in chap. 8. Lerner, 
ibid., p. 233, reprints some of the glowing comments and reviews of 
Angelina's Odeon lectures, including high praise from one of the 
century's most acclaimed orators, Wendell Phillips. 


mere is a paucity of information concerning the burning of 
Pennsylvania Hall. lLutz, ibid., pp. 137-144, discusses it briefly as 
does Lerner, Grimke Sisters from South Carolina, chap. 15. The 
account here follows J. Thomas Scharf and Thompson Westcott, History 
of Philadelphia: 1609-1884, 3 vols. (Philadelphia: L. H. Everis & 
Co., 1884), 3: 650-652. The Scharf-Westcott account is very detailed, 


and does not always agree with lerner's version. 
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D aanot ad in Lerner, Grimke Sisters from South Carolina, 
p. 246. The Pennsylvania Hall speeches by Angelina Grimke Weld and 
Abby Kelley are reprinted in Elizabeth Cady Stanton et al., eds., 


History of Woman Suffrage, 6 vols. (New York, 1886-1922; reprint ed., 
New York, 1969), 1: 334-337. . 


OO eine as the corresponding secretary of the Lynn, 
Massachusetts Female Anti-Slavery Society, Kelley was writing to 
Mary Grew, her counterpart at the PFAS. Kelley's letter of March 16, 
1838, is located in the Correspondence of the Philadelphia Female 
Anti-Slavery Society, Pennsylvania Abolition Society Collection 
(microfilm publication), Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 1976. In the same letter, Kelley also urged that 
"Notices of the [woman's rights/ convention, stressing its importance 
upon the consideration of our country women, will find a place in 
every anti-slavery paper, that a goodly number may be [present/." 


Olone emphasis on "members" is mine. O'Connor, Pioneer Women 
Orators, amplifies this point on pp. 32-34, where the account of 
Kelley's nomination is also discussed. Also see the Liberator, 

May 22, 1840. The broader aspects of the 1840 split are discussed in 
chap. I above. 


o2usliiam Lloyd Garrison, The Words of Garrison, edited by 
Wendell Phillips Garrison and Francis Jackson Garrison (Boston, 
1905), pp. 46-47. Also see Barnes and Dumond, Weld-Grimke Letters, 
1: 438. Other male abolitionists who encouraged an ideological and 
organizational link between woman's rights and abolition were Henry 
C. Wright, Wendell Phillips, Samuel May, James Mott and Frederick 
Douglass. 


reuse Tappan to Weld, May 26, 1840, in Barnes and Dumond, 
Weld-Grimke Letters, 1: 836. 


Se eurlas H. Maynard, "The World's Anti-Slavery Convention 
of 1840," MVHR 47 (1960), p. 457. Maynard lists the female delegates 
on pp. 456-457. The following discussion of the WASC is based 
primarily on Maynard. 


eo oncted ineLoLd., petowe 


O6s+anton, History of Woman Suffrage, 1: 62 and 61. 


ol eee Pioneer Women Orators, p. 42, lists twenty-seven 
prominent female orators, the date and topic of each one's first 
speech, and the number of extant texts of their speeches given 
before 1861. 


Ceo Erooks Dreamers of the American Dream, p. 178. 
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OF se6 Branch, Sentimental Years, pp. 216-217. Massachusetts, 
for instance, eased its divorce laws. In Vermont (by 1847) a wife 
retained her real estate at marriage, but needed her husband's consent 
to sell it. O'Connor, Pioneer Women Orators, p. 19, and Tyler, 
Freedom's Ferment, p. 460, also discuss legal advances attained during 
the 1840's. 


onoted in Flexner, Century of Struggle, pp. 74-75. 
Flexner, ‘in her opening speech at the 3d Berkshire Conference on the 
History of Women (June 9, 1976, at Bryn Mawr College), told the 
audience that the building in Seneca Falls where the momentous meeting 
was held in 1848, is currently a laundromat. 


Cage cea in Holbrook, Dreamers of the American Dream, p. 182. 
The Seneca Falls meeting is discussed in chap. 3. 


eoteriton, History of Woman Suffrage, 1: 216. 


(ees keynote address, Proceedings of the Woman's Rights 
Convention of 1850, pp. 6-7. Davis lists the members of the 


convention on pp. 80-84, Stanton, ibid., notes that the first 
conventions were not advertised or planned, but were well attended 
because they were a curiosity. The editors of History of Woman 
Suffrage feel that the Massachusetts conventions were "well 
considered" because there were so many Massachusetts abolitionists 
interested in woman's rights. 


Tatami oth Ob 


(Tpid., Ds '7s 
(ON ea in Branch, Sentimental Years, pp. 211-212. 


onoted in ibid.’ ps 212. Holbrook ‘discusses: legal 
developments in Dreamers of the American Dream, p. 186, and deals 
with the careers of Brown and Blackwell on pp. 182-183. The annual 
conventions are also dealt with in O'Connor, Pioneer Women Orators, 
pp. 38-39, where women's oratorical abilities are stressed. O'Connor 
also documents press reaction to the delegates' speeches. 


eyendel Phillips, Speeches, Letters, and Lectures, lst ser. 
(/Boston/, 1884; reprint ed., New York, 1968), p. 17. On p. 31 
Phillips warned that the market was glutted with female laborers, 
and that woman was "ground down by the competition of her 


SULSCOTS came ee, 


(neprinted in O'Connor, Pioneer Women Orators, p. 38, n. 110. 
O'Connor quotes similar comments on p. 39. Also see Holbrook, 
Dreamers of the American Dream, pp. 184-185. 
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80566 n. 1, above, concerning the ideology of the woman's 
rights movement. 


Bl see Edith Abbott, Women in Industry (New York, 1913), 
p. 70, for a list of these occupations. In addition to Abbott, other 
secondary sources which deal with women in industry include Commons, 


History of Labour in the United States, passim.; Herbert G. Gutman, 
Work, Culture, and Society in Industrializing America: Essays in 


American Working-Class and Social History (New York, 1976); Flexner, 
Century of Struggle, chap. 9; and general labor histories. For the 
estimates of the numbers of working women see Branch, Sentimental 


Years, p. 212; Flexner, Century of Struggle, p. 131; and Gerda Lerner, 
The Woman in American History EATS ParkseCais th, 1971);,).p. 50s 

Se the: Nati ones cote (Providence, R. I.), June 10, 1824, 
quoted in Dulles, Labor in America, p. 32. 


oom Fall River, Massachusetts, another system developed. 
Entire families were hired to tend looms, working conditions 
(especially in the 1820's) were generally worse than at Lowell, and 
there was no paternalistic supervision of employees. See Commons, 
History of Labour in the United States, pp. 172-173. Commons notes 
that the work week at Lowell averaged seventy-three and a half hours. 
In 1831, women comprised 58.1 percent of mill operatives in the New 
England and middle Atlantic states. Lowell mills in 183% employed 
fifteen hundred men and forty-five hundred women, 


Se iedast The Americans, p. 477. 


See for instance, Dulles, Labor in America, p. 75. 


pornaaes Dew/7Oe 
Cl enney Bagley, quoted in Edward T. James, ed., Notable 


American Women, 1607-1950, 3 vols. (Cambridge, Mass., 1971); 1: 81. 


88 me Voice of Industry, September 25, 1846, quoted in Norman 
Ware, The Industrial Worker, 1840-1860: The Reaction of American 


Industrial Society to the Advance of the Industrial Revolution 
(Chicago, 1964), p. 91. 


Quoted in Flexer, Century of Struggle, p. 55. 
rid, 
I1the Harbinger, August 30, 1845. 


“quoted from the Voice of Industry, February 13, 1846, in 
Commons, History of Labour in the United States, p. 539. See pp. 540- 
546 for a summary of the efforts to legislate the ten hour day. New 
Hampshire, in 1847, was the first state to pass a ten hour law. Ware 
devotes chap. 8 of The Industrial Worker to this movement. 
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7 Penner, Century of Struggle, p. 56. 
eorcd in Ware, The Industrial Worker, p. 90. 


7 hecordine to James, Notable American Women, 1: 82, Bagley 
in 1846 "took a job as superintendent of the newly opened Lowell 
telegraph office, thereby becoming, it is said, the nation's first 
woman telegraph operator. .. . Thereafter she drops from the public 
necord,”’ 


Hs0¢ the figures in Abbott, Women in Industry, pp. 156-158. 


Zona Record, January 8, 1834, quoted in Commons, History of 
Labour in the United States, p. 356. 


Braet, Organized Labor in American History, p. 28. 


7a S66 Commons, History of Labour in the United States, 
pp. 442-443, 


100 the Awl (Lynn, Massachusetts), August 14, 1844, quoted in 
Ware, The Industrial Worker, p. 42. In another 1844 article, a shoe- 
maker wrote, "We are slaves in the strictest sense of the word. For 
do we not have to toil from the rising of the sun to the going down 
of the same for our masters -- aye, masters, and for our daily bread?" 


EO ired in Gutman, Work, Culture and Society, p. 51. 
BaGuerted inv bid. 


10 au0ted from the banner pictured in Lerner, The Woman in 
American History, p. 5l. 


1O¥euoted in Commons, History of Labour in the United States, 
pp.» 353-354. Wages are discussed on p. 354. 


LSB ye nea ibid., Ds 355, says that after this success in 


Winning a higher wage the federation "soon after went to pieces." 


106 ouoted Ansdibid:. (ipamoe3. 


107, oceedings of the Government and Citizens of Philadelphia 


z 
on the Reduction of the Hours of Labor and Increase of Wages (Boston, 
1835 pamphlet), quoted in ibid. 


S eeecart to the National Trades' Union Convention of 1836, 
quoted in Dulles, Labor in America, pp. 54-56. 


109 noted in Commons, History of Labour in the United States, 
p. 4%. 
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at peorimted inthoss.,) the Feminist Papers, p. 313: 


eae York Tribune, May 8, 1850, quoted in Commons, History of 
labour in the United States, p. 579. 


2 como ted invibidsy (p. 1596. 


maz onorted intitexner;iCentury of Strugele, -p. 119. 


Te onoted “ihe? bi aaeepemiee: 


1l5sylvis, Life and Speeches of William H. Sylvis, p. 220. 
A To ag 

TbDLae, Ppe 398-399. 
ee 


eRe 


Harbinger, June 21, 1845. 


meat hide October 4, 1845. In the same issue, the Harbinger 
called the women abolitionists of Boston "Slaves: Many of them do not 
bear their own names, but are called by the names of their legal 
masters; they are ina state of perpetual minority, and cannot dispose 
of anything which belongs to them, not even the products of their own 
labor. » . » We call, then, upon the noble women who now use their 
efforts for the liberation of the chattel slave, to turn their 
attention to their own condition, .. . assuring them that they can do 
nothing efficiently for the freedom of others until they are them- 
selves free." 
120 president's Report, 19th Convention, International Typo- 
graphers Union (1871), p. 12, quoted in Flexner, Century of Struggle, 


ree a ae 


tT anoted in ibid., The Account of Augusta Lewis and the 
typographers union is based on Flexner's chap. 9, "Women in the Trade 
Unions, 1860-1875." 


lee aaitor, Up From the Pedestal, p. 15. The Lewis-Stanton 
exchange is reprinted in Flexner, Century of Struggle, p. 1}. 
Susan Anthony, although she encouraged women to organize and was a 
delegate to an early National Labor Congress, urged women to act as 
strikebreakers. She also allowed the Revolution to be printed in an 
office that paid below the union scale. See O'Neill, Everyone was 
Brave, p. 20. Taft, however, in Organized Labor in American History, 
p. 63, reports that Sylvis' NLU in 1868 recognized the Revolution "as 
entitled to full support." Kraditor, p. 72, reprints an early speech 
by Lucy Stone in which Stone talks about the low wages paid to women. 


2 diolbrook, Dreamers of the American Dream, p. 187. Flexner, 
Century of Struggle, deals with the status of women during the Civil 
War in chap. 6. 
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124 eo n. 62, above. 


aeasee n. 44 and n. 46, above. 


126 ono ted in Flexner, Century of Struggle, p. 142. The 13th 
Amendment (1865) made slavery illegal in the United States. See the 
U. S. Const. amend. XIII, Sec. 1. The 14th Amendment (1868) read in 
part: “All persons born or naturalized in the United States... 
are citizens of the United States and of the State wherein they 
reside. No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law. ..." See the U. S. Const. amend. XIV, 
Sec. 1. The 15th Amendment, is quoted on p. 162, below. 


ot Gugted in Lumpkin, Emancipation of Angelina Grimke, p. 204. 
The preceding quotes by Angelina are reprinted in Stanton, History of 


Woman Suffrage 2: 60-61. Her speech before the Loyal League is in 

2: 54-56. Angelina was not an active Stanton-Anthony supporter, and 
had opposed formal organization of the woman's movement in 1852. 

(See Lumpkin, p. 206). Her support of the woman's rights movement 
during the 1850's and 1860's took the form of self-motivated individual 
acts, such as her march to the polls on an election day in the late 
1860's, a symbolic gesture of protest. Kraditor, in Up from the 
Pedestal, pp. 8-9, reprints part of a letter to Weld (January 7, 

1838) in which Angelina again expressed her ideas on the position of 
the American woman. She described to her fiancee a lyceum debate on 
the proposition, "Would the condition of woman and of society be 
improved by placing the two sexes on an equality with respect to 

civil rights and duties?" She exploded to Weld: "There are lords & 
masters undertook to discuss our rights & settle what was most for 

our benefit, but we were not permitted to plead our own cause, nor 
were we called upon to give our votes/./ As well might the Slave- 
holders of the So/fouth/ hold a meeting to discuss whether the condition 
of Society & the slaves would be improved by emancipation, whilst they 
sat gagged before them & the question decided by acclamation by the 
masters without the voice of the slaves.” 


1285 soted in Flexner, Century of Struggle, p. 145. The 
Douglass quote can be found on p. 14. 


aa conoted in ibid., p. 148. The preceding quote is also 
located on that page. The 15th Amendment is quoted from the U. 5. 
Const. amend. XV, Sec. 1. 


Bria wep.) 153. 


+ Guoted in O'Neill, Everyone Was Brave, pp. 19-20. 
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Conclusion: The War Years and Beyond 


The Civil War was a tumultuous, changeful experience for 
America, an event defined both by the quantitative reality of blood 
and battles, and by the immeasurable changes in postwar attitudes, 
ideas, and social and economic conditions. Since the war began 
historians and social critics have argued about its causes, aims and 
effects. The overwhelming emphasis has been on the changes wrought 
by the war, with most historians concluding that it marked a near- 
total break with the past. Only very recently have some scholars 
indicated that links exist between the antebellum past and the era of 
Reconstruction and the Gilded Age. 

The standard view of the Civil War divides the nineteenth 
century into halves, but this separation suggests a truncated vision 
of the mid-nineteenth century. The ideas, movements and cultural 
climate of the antebellum era are left dangling, and the postwar 
period is invariably explained in terms of the immediate changes 
visible at the war's end. If reference is made to antebellum 
antecedents, it is usually ina negative way. The two halves of the 
century are set off against each other, "the humanitarian philosophy 
of enlightenment, perfectibility, democracy, beside the philosophy 
of acquisition, laissez-faire, gratuitous benevolence ."* Henry James 


wrote that the "Civil War mark/ed/ an era in the history of the 
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American mind," and erp abend ened ek Orestes Brownson believed 
that Enlightenment ideals ended with the firing on Fort Sumter.“ 
Modern historians echo these contemporaries by viewing the Civil War 
as a "watershed" in intellectual terms as well as on the political 
and economic levels. The Civil War, say many historians, marked the 
end of the evangelical era, the end of humanitarian reform, and caused 
the disappearance of Romanticism 
There were, of course, undeniable, dramatically noticeable 
changes in the 1860's and 1870's. Darwin and Comte sledgehammered 
a wedge between science and religion, and the authority of the 
conservative clergy was eroded by the expertise of a scientific and 
technological elite. Postwar America was dominated by manipulators 
of capital and credit, which in turn became the underpinnings of a 
greedy and aggressive materialism. A concomitant war legacy was 
growth and organization. Economic expansion was everywhere evident 
and the government, transformed by the necessity of maintaining an 
army, blossomed not only in the bureaucratic sense, but also gained 
a new authority comensurate with its burgeoning responsibilities. 
Organization on a grand scale supplanted individual effort. Government 
was centralized, with national planning one of its formalized 
attributes. Reform seemed to lose its humanitarian, zealous idealisn, 
evolving into a bureaucratic, systematized, practical profession 
whose organizers were motivated by the dictates of social duty rather 
than a sense of Christian Beene sdie 
This historiographical emphasis on the differences between the 


two eras is justified in many instances. There is also validity, 
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however, in probing for the Ja eabed Vhin origins of these postwar trends 
and, alternatively, in determining the post-Appomattox fate of ante- 
bellum movements, leaders and ideas. hreies after the war was a 
changed nation, but often the war simply hastened trends already 
begun or redirected existing reform movements. The postwar 
persistence of labor and woman's rights has already been documented, 
and these were just two of several movements that spanned the war 
years. Temperance, purity reform, and various charitable, philan- 
thropic tendencies also flourished on both sides of the dividing 
line. Abolition itself survived the war in a lively, sometimes 
divisive battle to win justice and equal rights for newly freed 
blacks. Before discussing the culmination of abolition during and 
beyond the war, bigee will be a brief look at the postwar development 
of evangelical religion and humanitarian reform -- two lynchpins of 


the antebellum era. 


ii 


One scholar of American Protestantism has emphatically 
stated that the Civil War was the end of an era for evangelicals, 
and that the "aging. . .» evangelists" recognized it.© Although 
massive revivals were not characteristic of the postwar period, 
undercurrents of evangelicalism did mark the social Christianity 
movement that began at mid-century and peaked in the Progressive era. 
The Social Gospel, that "uniquely American movement toward the 


socializing and ethicizing of Protestantism," represented the attempt 
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of Protestant clergy to find a Christian solution to problems created 
by industrial capitalism. Progressive and socially ethical in attitude 
and action, the Social Gospel was counterbalanced (and sometimes 
outweighed) by an orthodox conservatism which not only rejected the 
rationalizing influence of A yenes. but which also maintained a 
theological barrier between the present, real world and God's 
"otherworldly" kingdom. The theological contrast was crucial. 
Individual regeneration was the sole aim of the conservatives, and 
social reorganization outside the scope of their religious philosophy. 
To social gospellers, on the other hand, personal reformation was 
“ineffective unless conversion be to a social religion." This rock 
bottom belief of social Christianity harks back both to Finney and 
Weld's admonition that "Faith without works is dead," and to the 
Unitarian philosophy of Theodore Parker, for whom social activism was 
contingent upon individual een in’ fact, engrained’ in 
Unitarian tradition were many of the same principles stressed in the 
Social Gospel. Both believed that the Christian church should embrace 
social responsibility, symbolize the brotherhood of man, and proclaim 
that the kingdom of God on earth would be recognized by the measure 
of its social well-being. As well, the stress on social ethics 
emphasized in the Social Gospel was not a new Protestant outcropping. 
Preached too by antebellum Unitarians, the "ethical aspects of 
religion," according to one Social Gospel scholar, had also been 
"inextricably interwoven" with antebellum movements for abolition, 
woman's rights, temperance and peace.” Thus, while the Social Gospel 


was defined in great measure by the social, economic and religious 
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conditions of the Gilded Age, it also evinced characteristics of the 
antebellum period. 

The early manifestations of "applied Christianity" began to 
mature in the 1850's, and to thrive in the immediate postwar years. 
The popularity of Sir John Seeley's 1866 Ecce Homo: A Survey of the 
Life and Work of Jesus Christ, indicates to what extent American 
attitudes were attuned to social expressions of Christianity. A 
believer that Jesus' ethics were social, and not just personal, Seeley 
sought to convince Christians that the dynamic of their morality was 
the "enthusiasm of humanity," a force which impelled one to "do as 
much good as possible to every other neberya Here Seeley echoed 
Theodore Parker's definition of the "right kind" of individualisn, 
which embodied as its working principle the motto, "You are as good 
as I, and let us help one another. "+> Samuel Harris' 1870 lectures 
to Andover Theological Seminary students paralleled Seeley in their 
basic assumptions. Harris, whose lecture theme was the earthly 
kingdom of God, preached that "a redeeming power came down upon 
humanity from God," and motivated men not only to a new inner life, 
but also to a just reorganization of secie aaa Both of these men 
helped move American Protestantism towards a new version of dynamic, 
humanistic religion with strong ethical and social underpinnings. 
Evangelical in its dynamism and sense of a righteous, earthly 
kingdom of God, these early indications of a renewed Protestant 
theology fruited in the Social Gospel of Washington Gladden and 
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Although the Social Gospel was undoubtedly rooted in the 
antebellum traditions of Unitarianism and evangelicalism, scholars 
agree that its immediate thrust came from "enlightened conservatives" 
like Horace Bushnell and Henry Beecher (son of Lyman and brother of 
Harriet and Edward). Yet even Beecher and Bushnell's new theology 
was tinged with antebellum elements. Beecher, for instance, helped 
erode the old theology by popularizing the image of a loving God and 
a compassionate, human Jesus. Imbued with a "romantic optimism" 
and an "idea of progress," Beecher believed, like the perfectionist 
evangelists before him, that the kingdom of God could be realized on 
earth. God's kingdom was not simply spiritual (as the bedrock 
conservatives said), and it was not just seen in the visible church. 
It is, said Beecher, “a Christian organization of society . . « 
effected, sustained, and animated by God, acting in regenerated 
henry This aspiration of bettering the earthly world was the same 
dynamic that had fueled antebellum reform. These elements of faith 
in progress, social ethics, and "dynamic hope" thus bridged the century 
in antebellum religion and the Progressive Social Gospel. Certainly, 
ante bellum evangelism didn't quietly ease through the war and emerge 
intact. New ideas and momentous events changed earlier religious 
practices, attitudes and beliefs. Just as certainly, however, the 
war didn't suddenly, totally alienate Americans from their religious 
heritage. Undercurrents of evangelistic perfectionism persisted. 

The postwar fate of humanitarianism was similar. The 
humanitarian impulse, that Christian urge to help the downtrodden, was 


a mainstay of nearly all antebellum reforms. At its simplest level, 
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humanitarianism was aimed at poor meee a charitable-philanthropic 
thrust that entailed giving and doing for others. It is this 
elemental aspect of humanitarianism that will be discussed in terms 
of its postwar development. ° 

A recent study of the war years, George Fredrickson's The 
Inner Civil War, depicts humanitarianism after 1865 as a metamorphosed 
version of the prewar impulse. The mass carnage of the war itself 
transformed attitudes towards suffering, and the enormous task of 
organizing medical services prompted the formation of the United 
States Sanitary Commission (USSC), the bureaucratic forerunner of the 
American Red Cross. Utopian idealism, according to this monograph, 
was no longer the prime motive in these enterprises, but had been 
replaced by the pressing need to efficiently fix the wounded and 
quickly send them back into action. Combined with the Social 
Darwinist climate that prevailed in the 1870's, this intense and 
direct experience with death and suffering created a new framework 
for philanthropy. A feeling that the war spirit should endure, 
that suffering was a real and perhaps beneficial part of life, tinged 
the philosophy of the new scientific philanthropists. The twin 
postwar movements of charity organization and scientific benevolence 
were extensions of the highly organized USSC and outgrowths of the 
postwar surge of scientific expertise. They superseded the old- 
fashioned charity that was based on voluntary association, scattershot 
private giving, and erratic, tenderhearted impulses. Philanthropy 
in the Gilded Age, however, preferred controlled charity administered 


by salaried professionals who insured that "worthy self-respecting 
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poverty /was/ discovered and relieved at the smallest cost to the 
PeubroleuGae Philanthropology, the scientific study of the 
principles and methods of giving, emerged as one of the new applied 
sciences. The organized charity movement was devoted solely to 
administrative work, such as placing the needy with a suitable 

relief agency, or ensuring that duplication of services did not occur. 
According to Fredrickson, efficiency and centralization were the 
watchwords of America's postwar philanthropists. 

Different philanthropic attitudes and practices did exist in 
the prewar and postwar periods, but the dichotomy of haphazard, 
sentimental giving versus hard-nosed, bureaucratic charity can be too 
sharply delineated... Motivations and methods of giving did not remain 
static during the century; nonetheless, the two eras evince some 
important shared characteristics. One factor which helped link the 
two periods centered on ambivalent feelings about ‘giving too much.’ 
Philanthropists and reformers throughout the nineteenth century feared 
that they would pauperize the poor by doing too much for them, or by 
maintaining their lives at a subsistence level. Joseph Tuckerman, a 
prewar exponent of this attitude, and the charity organizers from 
1869 on, both chose to give "encouragement and advice" during "friendly 


Ay 


visits," rather than "a few scattered pennies." Both ages were 
torn between the belief that poverty was a virtue (and benevolence 
the highest of Christian duties), and the suspicion that poverty was 
the result of weak character or laziness -- tendencies not to be 


reinforced by gratuitous giving. Hach era was marked by generosity 


and vigorous humanitarianism, and each attempted to direct private 
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giving. Mathew Carey's 1829 ee to create a contra charity agency 
in Philadelphia failed, but by the 1850's, systematic charitable 

reform had begun. One modern historian notes that the "large-scale 
operation/s/" of the American Home Missionary Society, the American 
Bible Society and the Tract Society, "combined with local, regional, 
and national disaster relief programs .. . developed systematic 
methods of tapping [and directing/ benevolent resources of the 

country. « <\s'- While;itiis true that.the archetypal prewar appeal 

was to "sentiment, impulse, particularism, and prejudice," this was 
balanced by reformers in the 1850's who "denounced 'thoughtless 
liberality’ and "careless -relicef.''’. These’reformers also “attempted 

to make philanthropy an instrument of preventing rather than 
alleviating needa This move from benevolent giving to treatment 

of the social causes of poverty was another characteristic common to 
both eras. Many antebellum reforms, such as abolition, the 

associative (labor) movement, and Fourierism, sought to reorganize 
society in order to remove the sources of social and economic 
injustice. One modern scholar of American philanthropy points out that 
Charles Loring Brace's 1853 Children's Aid Society "developed a 
comprehensive program for combatting delinquency at its sore TEE 
Even earlier, Robert Hartley's 1843 New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, rather than dispensing simple 
relief, targeted housing, temperance, sanitation and child welfare 

as prime concerns. This early awareness that environmental causes of 


poverty must be dealt with was the harbinger of the late nineteenth 


century trend towards a melding of scientific philanthropy and 
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social reform. 

Hartley's "social service" organization not only tried to 
treat root causes of poverty, but also aimed at coordinating relief 
for New York City's poor. The New York Association was the outgrowth 
of an 1843 investigative report that condemned the city's existing 
relief agencies for their poor performance during the winter of the 
Bread Riots. The committee criticized their "lack of cooperation, 
failure to discriminate among the means of relief, and failure to 
learn the ‘wants, capacities, and susceptibilities’ of the poor by 
Visine their homes.""— After Hartley's coordinating agency began 
its operations, similar groups in Boston, Baltimore, Brooklyn and 
Chicago were set up. This tendency towards centralization continued 
in the 1860's, with the formation of eleven state charity boards 
between 1863 and 1873. Charged with inspecting and reporting on 
public welfare institutions, early members included abolitionists 
Samuel Gridley Howe and John Brown supporter Franklin Sanborn, 
"Greater efficiency and more humani ty"~~ were the goals of the state 
boards, and these precepts combined the two most salient character- 
istics of nineteenth century philanthropy. 

Clearly, the Civil War caused varying degrees of change to 
nearly every aspect of American life. Postwar change, however, was 
not total, sudden and all-pervasive. Based in part on the antebellun 
heritage of evangelical perfectionism and humanitarianism, the "new" 
directions of the Gilded Age -- especially towards organized 


philanthropy and social Christianity -- were in fact amplifications 


of antebellum innovations. 
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Abolition, that diverse movement whose most publicized goal 
was to end slavery, did not passively fade away after the Emancipation 
Proclamation declared this aim a reality. Nearly all abolitionists 
believed that legal guarantees of freedom must be amended to the 
Constitution, and that prejudice ape discrimination must be 
eliminated. Amendments pledging freedom, citizenship, due process 
and the vote were adopted in 1865, 1868 and 1870. Accompanying each 
Constitutional addition was a cacophony of political, philosophical 
and legal wrangling, but the amendments were nonetheless etched into 
the statute books. No such tangible outcome resulted from abolitionist 
efforts after Henonetres to end prejudice and discrimination. A 
consuming task for those whose lives had been dedicated to equality 
since the 1830's, the old guard fought for equal rights until their 
deaths in the 1870's and 1880's. In the sense that the abolitionist 
goal of equality was never achieved, the movement may be called a 
failure. Yet the abolitionists still living in 1870 could point 
not only to achievement of immediate abolition, but to "the enlistment — 
of Negro soldiers, government assistance for the education of freed- 
men, the creation of a Freedmen's Bureau, and the incorporation of 
the Negro's civil and political equality into the law of the land."*" 
These successes ranged from the substantial to the ephemeral. The 
most effective element of abolition was the very endurance of its 
long-range aims and their proponents. In fact, the arduous postwar 
struggle for equality was waged on the basis of early abolitionist 


ideals. When the old guard began to fade from active reform, their 
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work was continued by a host of shanna and third generation abolition- 
ists who eventually helped found in 1910 the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), also referred to as the 
New Abolition Movencnte? The focus of this study, however, is the 
first generation of abolitionists, including the fate of the leaders 
and ideas during and beyond the war. 

By the outbreak of the war, considerable realignment had 
occurred since the 1840 AASS split. Most of the political abolition- 
ists who had formed the Liberty Party chose to merge with the 
relatively conservative Free Soil movement, which approached slavery 
in the roundabout way of supporting white western settlement. Many 
of these former Libertymen later joined the Republican Party, some 
abandoning their radical ideals, but many adopting the new political 
party as the most realistic chance for an end to slavery. A handful 
of Libertymen, as might be expected, were appalled at this weakening 
of orthodox abolitionism. Gerrit Smith, Frederick Douglass and 
William Goodell split with their colleagues to establish the Radical 
Abolitionist Party in 1855. In the prospectus of its newspaper, the 
Radical Abolitionist, editor Goodell declared that the party wanted 
immediate abolition on the basis of the "righteous language" of the 
Constitution, and on the basis of humanity, the ideals of the founding 
fathers, and a "higher ewer Lewis Tappan was also a member of the 
party, his American & Foreign Anti-Slavery Society having quietly 
disbanded during the 1850's due to lack of support. Two religious- 
oriented groups also emerged in the 1850's. The Church Anti-Slavery 


Society, formed in 1859 after the demise of the A & F, tried to win 
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Protestant clergy to the side of immediate abolition. Lewis Tappan 
was the organizational force behind this society, as well as a founder 
of the American Missionary Association. Tappan's missionary group 
supported antislavery churches before the war and was intensely 
involved in freedmen's education afterwards. Like Tappan's A&P, 
Garrison's AASS also suffered a loss of support, finances and power 
after 1840. The AASS, however, retained its organizational integrity, 
and a not inconsiderable influence, until 1870. A group of radical 
abolitionists who were not aligned with the AASS were the Secret 
Six, supporters of John Brown's Harper's Ferry raid. Theodore 
Parker, Gerrit Smith and Samuel Gridley Howe were three who gave 
Brown money to underwrite his various forays. Brown was buried in 
upstate New York on one of Gerrit Smith's properties, and the bodies 
of two of his executed men were buried in New Jersey, near the Welds’ 
school at fae veone cd James Birney, one of the first of the old 
guard abolitionists to die, was also buried at Eagleswood, in 1857. 
Enrolled in the boarding school were many abolitionist offspring, 
including the children of Henry and Elizabeth Stanton, James Birney 
and Gerrit Smith. Eagleswood occupied the Welds for most of the 
1850's and for Angelina and Sarah, the previous ten years had been 
consumed in raising three cnilanentce Theodore, whose voice 
temporarily returned in 1841, lectured briefly on the east coast 
until his larynx again gave out. Although his next public speech 
would not be for eighteen years, he plunged into abolitionist work 
again at the request of Emancipator editor Joshua Leavitt. Based in 


Washington, Leavitt aptly perceived the antislavery leanings of a 
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group of Whig Congressmen, and was determined to bolster it. He 
pleaded with Weld to act as a researcher, organizer, speechwriter and 
lobbyist for the small group of men. From 1841-1844, while 
traditional party lines were being dissolved in the acid of antislavery 
controversies, Weld was the troubleshooter for the conscience Mies. 4 
The election of 1860 brought to the fore several factors 
that forced abolitionists to assess their basic attitudes, goals and 
practices. Reaction to Lincoln and the Republican Party, for 
instance, ran the gamut from total acceptance to outright rejection. 
It was apparent that Lincoln opposed slavery, but also clear that he 
did not favor social and political equality. As well, conservative 
Republicans underscored their anti-black sentiments in their 
arguments advocating white exclusivity in the territories. 
Abolitionist reaction to these political phenomena was widely divided. 
Henry B. Stanton, a former Lane rebel often mobbed in the 1830's for 
his radicalism, stumped for the Republican Party during the 1860's, 
favoring non-extension and taking care not to alienate voters. Other 
radicals who allied with the Republicans were equally careful to 
maintain their radicalism as a counterweight to conservative 
Republicanism. Joshua Leavitt and Elizgur Wright, radical Garrisonians 
in the early years, saw their role within the party as that of moral 
conscience. By working within the political system, by constant 
aeqoslibear they expected to eventually effect the goals of orthodox 
abolition. Gerrit Smith, who ran for President in 1856 on the Radical 
Abolition Party ticket, could not abide this groundless hope. He 


warned that "The calculating policy of non-extension has taken the 
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place of the uncompromising principle of ahoMitaoas ee and his 
apprehension was shared by many who had watched political compromise 
undercut radical demands. Most abolitionists, despite such misgivings, 
justified a vote for Lincoln on the grounds that his election meant 
that emancipation would be one step closer to reality. Wendell 
Phillips, suspicious and persistently critical of Lincoln, typified 
these mixed reactions when he told a Boston audience that 

if the telegraph speaks: the truth, for: the first. time in 

our history the slave has chosen a President of the United 

Obetes. « ss Lb 2s ithe moral errect of this victory, not 

anything which his administration can or will probably do, 

that gives value tO ais success., ‘Not dn Abolitionist, 

hardly an antislavery man, Mr. Lincoln consents to 

represent an antislavery idea. A pawn on the political 

chessboard, his value is jn his position: with/fair effort, 


we may soon het sis him for knight, bishop, or queen, and 
sweep the board.©? 


The overriding feeling was that Lincoln's election was "not the 
harvest, but... . the green blade that must go before itn? 
The surging patriotism that engulfed the North after the 
attack on Fort Sumter prompted a definition of war aims. Initially 
a war to reestablish the Union, public pressure for emancipation 
swelled during 1862. Prominent abolitionists, now being hailed as 
moral heroes and clear-sighted visionaries, at first withdrew from the 
emancipation clamor to let the newly-formed Emancipation League lead 
Fhemouveeys Two of the major New York City newspapers, the Tribune 
and the Independent, editorialized for emancipation, and the 
Washington Lecture Association convinced many Congressmen that 


emancipation was a military, if not a moral necessity.>~ Karly in 


1862, however, Lincoln still maintained that, 
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My paramount object in this struggle is to save the Union, 
and 1S not either to save or tordestroy slavery. |) If) L 
could save the Union by freeing any slave, I would do it, 
and if I could save it by freeing all the slaves I would 
do it, and if I could save it by freeing some and leaving 
others alone I would also do that. 3¢ 


Sarah Grimke was just one abolitionist who was deeply disappointed by 
such conservatism. "It is true," she said, that "there are some who 
are waging this war to make our Declaration of Independence a fact; 
there is a glorious band who are fighting for human rights, but the 
government, with Lincoln at its head has not a heart-throb for the 
slave." Late in 1862 Angelina wrote a "Declaration of War against 
nlavery," a petition for total abolition which she finished as Lincoln 
issued his promised.Emancipation Proclamation on January 1, 1863.7 

Abolitionists gathered together on that day in anticipation 
of momentous news. Lincoln had pledged such a proclamation in 
September of 1862, then offered another plan for gradual emancipation 
in hopes of winning back the South. Abolitionists were thus jubilant 
at the telegraphed news that the President had not reneged. Garrison 
called it "a great historic event, sublime in its magnitude, momentous 
and beneficent in its far-reaching consequences (Liberator, January 2, 
1963). Skepticism quickly supplanted the initial joy as abolitionists 
discovered the conservatism of the document. Instead of universal, 
immediate abolition, "Lincoln freed the slaves where his edict was 
inoperative and held them in chains where he could have set them 
Pees Abolitionist opinion was unanimous that freedom for slaves 
must be written into the Constitution. 

Women soon banded together to petition for just such a 


constitutional amendment. Stanton and Anthony wanted women to 
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squarely face the issues of the war, and to assume responsibility for 
educating public opinion about a 13th Amendment. To this end they 
planned a call for a convention that would break ground for a national 
women's loyal league. Horace Greeley, Theodore Tilton, editor of the 
New York Independent, Henry Beecher and Robert Dale Owen, a Free 
Enquirer in the 1830's who now served on the Freedman's Inquiry 
Commission, urged the women to organize. The convention was held in 
May, 1863, in New York City, attended by women from all parts of the 
North. Abby Kelley, the only female abolitionist who would not 
attend, explained to Anthony that the government "needs strong rebuke 
instead of unqualified sympathy and sapporuel) 
Angelina, a'‘keynote speaker, "developed her favorite theme, 
that ending slavery would mean fulfilling the promise of the 
Declaration of Thietenence ee The convention enthusiastically 
endorsed the Conscription Act, and most delegates voted for Anthony's 
resolution that "There can never be a true peace in this Republic 
until the civil and political rights oteall citizens: of African 


qn 


descent and all women are practically establishe Anthony was 


adamant that the government "recognize that it is a war for 
freedom," and criticized Lincoln for waiting two years before issuing 
the Emancipation Peeler a At the closing session Angelina read — 
her “Address to the Soldiers of our Second Revolution," in which she 
underscored the true causes of the war: 

Miciwar 1S not’. ». « a Wario races, nor of “sections, 

nor of political parties, but a war of Principles; a war 

upon the working-classes, whether white or black; a war 

against Man, the world over. In this war, the black man 


was the first victim, the working man of whatever color 
the next; and now all who contend for the rights of labor, 
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for free speech, free schools, free suffrage, and a free 
government .. . are driven to do battle in defense of 
these.or. to fall with them. . .«.» 

Soldiers of this revolution, to your hands is committed 
the sacred duty of carrying out in these latter days the 


ideals of our fathers, which was to secure to ALL ‘life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. '39 


The upshot of the convention was formation of the Woman's Loyal 
National League (WLNL), which set as its sole purpose the overly 
ambitious, time-consuming task of collecting one million signatures on 
petitions urging a 13th Amendment. Ina year, northern women had 
sent antislavery Senator Charles Sumner hefty rolls of documents 
Signed by 200,000 people. 

In December of 1863, in the founding city of Philadelphia, 
the AASS held its Third Decade Meeting. The rededication to "the 
entire and speedy extinction of slavery in every part of the country" 
was an expected statement, as were two-edged comments welcoming into 
the abolitionist fold those Americans who had once opposed them. 

The general tone of the meeting, however, was not one of self- 
congratulation. Abby Kelley was quick to remind the delegates of 
past mob action, warning against overconfidence. "It is only by 
labor, incessant labor," she said, ". . . that we can create such a 
public sentiment as we need." Kelley and Stone concurred that 
abolitionist sights must be aimed not at past accomplishments, but 
at future obstacles. Stone cautioned that "there is a great deal of 
proslavery sentiment yet to be rooted out. . . . Prejudice against 
the Negro is to be overcome." Anthony made a personal distinction 


between the province of "common philanthropy" and the true sphere of 
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abolition when she exhorted her co-workers to "go on with [the/ 
fundamental work of removing the laws which allow the existence of 
slavery, leaving to others the care of the freedmen and the sick and 
wounded on the perelorieldse ts 

Spirited discussion of the upcoming election peppered conven- 
tion proceedings, showing a clear split between those who avowedly 
distrusted Lincoln's motives regarding the future of freedmen, and 
those who let their enthusiasm for the President cloud minor mis- 
givings. The division of opinion was deepened by the antagonism 
between Garrison and Phillips over the content and extent of 
iincoin's policies. <in fact," Phitlips boycotted. the convention, 
fearing that premature celebration of freedom would undermine vigilant 
radicalism. Although Garrison thought the "Administration... 
unnecessarily timid and not undeserving of rebuke," he was sure that 
Lincoln's ae atone of freedmen would be Sistee Phillips" distrust 
of Lincoln centered on precisely this point. "The government," 
resolved Phillips at the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Convention in 
January, 1864, ". . . is ready to sacrifice the interest and honor of 
the North to secure a sham peace .. . leaving the freedmen and the 
Southern States under the control of the late slaveholders." While 
Garrison praised the Emancipation Proclamation, Phillips harped that 
"Without fitting measures ity is worth little to our generation"; 
and where Garrison lauded enlistment of Negro troops, Phillips 
acerbically noted that their unequal treatment was "proof that the 
Government is ready for terms which ignore the rights of the Negro." 


The Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society adopted Phillips' resolution 
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censuring Lincoln, at the same time rejecting Garrison's motion that 
they disband now that the 13th Amendment was close to passage. In 
December, 1865, when the 13th was officially ratified, Garrison 
greeted the "Jubilee" by ceasing publication of the Liberator. 
Happy "to be no longer in conflict with the mass of my fellow- 
countrymen," he told his subscribers in the final issue that 
The object for which the Liberator was commenced -- the 
extermination of chattel slavery -- having been gloriously 
consummated, it seems specially appropriate to let its 
existence, cover thers tore perlodvof’ the -sreat. struggle; 
leaving what remains to be done to complete the work of 
emancipation to other instrumentalities (of which I hope to 


avail myself), under new auspices, with more abundant means, 
and with millions instead of hundreds for allies. 


Also in 1865, Garrison advocated an end to the AASS. He believed that 
abolitionists were bound to work for equality, but that the "special 
work" of the societies had been "the utter annihilation of slavery." 
This done, the societies should dissolve. Phillips and most other 
AASS members opposed their president's stance. As Frederick Douglass 
succinctly said, "The work of the American Anti-Slavery Society will 
not have been completed until the black men of the South, and the 
black men of the North, shall have been admitted, fully and completely, 
into the body politic of freee Garrison left the AASS, 
Phillips succeeded him as president, and the organization continued 
until 1870. 

One of the most fruitful areas of postwar abolitionist work 
was freedmen's education. Since the war's beginning local aid groups 
proliferated to the point where many abolitionists lobbied for 


creation of a federal agency. The American Freedmen's Inquiry 
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Commission, headed by Robert Owen and Samuel Gridley Howe, pinpointed 
education and self-reliance as the double foundations for freedmen's 
aid. Early in 1865 a Freedmen's Bureau was instituted under the 
auspices of the War Department. Top positions were held by military 
men, but several abolitionists were appointed to key positions. 
Abolitionist input extended beyond personnel, however. The groundwork 
of the Bureau had been laid by various abolitionist groups, including 
the Inquiry Commission, the Emancipation League and "abolitionist- 
dominated freedmen's aid sderetienen * Angelina Grimke Weld worked 
and lectured to raise money and supplies, and Garrison, months before 
he ended the Liberator, was elected a vice president of the New- 
England Freedmen's Aid Sodvety. The New England society was one of 
the first organizations to send teachers and supplies to the South, 
an effort that by 1870 saw the establishment in the South of more 
than one thousand schools for freedmen staffed by over three thousand 
teachers. Two impulses, both represented in the American Missionary 
Association, intertwined to accomplish this feats the "missionary 
energy of northern Protestantism and the abolitionist desire to 
uplift the freemen." W. E. B. du Bois called this movement "to 
plant the New England college in the South... the salvation of 
the South and the Hearoueee 

Education for freedmen was only one way abolitionists sought 
equality for former slaves. As Susan Anthony had pointed out at the 
AASS's Third Decade Meeting in 1863, abolitionists must persuade 
legislators to make equality the law of the land. In 1866, in 


response to southern hostility to equal rights, Radical Republicans 
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and abolitionists spurred passage of a Civil Rights Act which 
guaranteed to Negroes "full and equal benefit of all laws and 
proceedings for security of person and property, as is enjoyed by 
white sipens iets Opposition from the executive and judicial 
branches prompted passage of a 14th Amendment in 1866 (ratified in 
1868) which embodied the principles of the 1866 Civil Rights Act. 
The second section of the 14th Amendment, which dealt with the 
qualifications of voters, contained the infamous reference to "male 
inhabitants" which dismayed feminist abolitionists. Passage of the 
15th Amendment, which gave former (male) slaves the right to vote, 
cinched the alienation of most feminists, but seemed to insure a 
political voice for Negroes. 

After 1870, when the AASS disbanded, abolitionists -- be 
they radicals, moderates, Garrisonians, political or evangelical 
abolitionists -- continued to work in their individual ways for equal 
rights, treatment and opportunities. During the forty year span 
between the dissolution of the AASS and the founding of the NAACP, 
second and third generation descendents pursued their parents' reform 
goals. The optimism of the 1880's, based in part on a revival of 
southern liberalism, bred a gradualism among reformers that was 
supplanted by the militancy of the early 1900's. This was, as 
historian James McPherson notes, a pattern that paralleled events 
and tactics of the 1820's and 1830's. © Of the numerous white "new 
abolitionists,” it was Garrison's grandson, Oswald Garrison Villard, 
who took the lead in founding the NAACP. Black and white radicals 


alike were tired of depending on "time and education" to establish 
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equality. The "new" shift from patience and gradualism to militancy 
and immediatism was in fact a revival of old-style abolitionism. 

As Garrison's grandson told an NAACP organizational meeting, "Justice 
and right must triumph now as they triumphed in Abolition days." 

The NAACP, says McPherson, started a "crusade for racial justice 

that looked back to the abolitionist radicalism of the 1860's and 
forward to the civil rights movement of the 1960's." As the old 
radical impulse experienced a rebirth in 1910, the evangelical impulse 
was equally evident in the existence of hundreds of black schools and 
colleges; and the political achievements of abolitionists, the 13th, 
14th and 15th Amendments, provided the legal foundation for the civil 
rights struggles of the twentieth century. Laws, schools and a 
modern national organization to fight for equality were the ultimate 


fruitsof abolition. 


iv 


The traditional historiographical division that interposes 
the military and political events of the Civil War between the ante- 
bellum era and the Gilded Age-Progressive period creates false 
impressions about reform. The abolition movement, for instance, 
although it was the dominant antebellum reform in terms of causing the 
war, did not therefore "swallow up" other reform movements. Woman's 
rights and labor agitation prospered beside abolition, maintained an 
organizational and tactical independence, and continued operations 


during and after the war. Abolition itself emerged from the crucible 
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of war changed, but not totally transformed. Its original leaders 
were in the forefront of late nineteenth century struggles for Negro 
equality. Old guard abolitionists, continuing a pattern of prewar 
involvement in multiple, related reforms, immersed themselves not 
only in postwar labor and woman's rights, but also in temperance, 
purity reform (emancipation of the white slave, as they described at), 
philanthropy and Indian reform. Undercurrents of humanitarianism and 
evangelical perfectionism buoyed postwar movements which were, at the 
same time, developing bureaucratic methods and impersonal, statistical 
outlooks. 

The complexities of reform traditions do not always neatly 
dovetail with political, military or economic concerns. Rather than 
breaking up the nineteenth century into two distinct reform periods 
located and labeled in relation to the Civil War, study of a middle 
period, focusing on the span 1850-1880, would surely disclose a truer 
view of reform developments. Several recent monographs have attempted 
such an approach, showing that the Civil War did not put an end to 
antebellum reforms, or to their leaders and philosophies. 

Nineteenth century reform was certainly not a homogenized 
entity, but there was a definite continuity within the reform 
heritage based on the ideals engrained in the Declaration of 
Independence. To the reformers of the 1830's, especially the 
abolitionists, the rhetoric of the Declaration acted as the lynchpin 
of their philosophy. Because it provided an inherited sanction for 
closing the gap between national principles and practices, the 


Declaration was the one document they persistently cited as 
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justification for agitation. Ina sense, reform in America has sought 
to effect the true meaning of the Declaration's rhetoric, to match 
reality with its lofty ideals. A hope expressed by Martin Luther 
King in 1963 might well have been spoken a hundred years earlier by 
Garrison, Phillips or a Grimke: "I have a dream that one day this 
nation will rise up and live out the true meaning of its creed: 'We 
hold these truths to be self-evident; that all men are created 

equal. '"° It is the vision of equality and personal freedom 
projected by the Declaration of Independence that has provided the 
deepest sense of continuity, justification and motivation for 


American reform, 
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NOTES: CONCLUSION 


a Branch: Sentimental Years, p. 419. 


“James is quoted in Fredrickson, Inner Civil War, prologue, 
and Brownson on p. 187. 


Thomas, "Romantic Reform," p. 657, states that "Romantic 
reform ended with the Civil War. .. ." Branch, Sentimental Years, 
p. 419,.coneurs: Fredrickson, ibid., p. 199, states that at the end 
of ‘the wan...) thesnation turned its: back’ on humanitarian 
reform. . . ." Cote, Social Ideas of Northern Evangelists, p. 222, 
believes “that the Civil War\marked the end of their [the evangelists'/ 


era," 


ns rine who view the Civil War as a turning point in 
political, economic or intellectual terms, and thus concentrate on 
the changes in postwar America, are discussed in the intro., n. 6, 
above. 


The relationship between abolition and postwar woman's rights 
has been dealt with above, pp. 154-164 , and labor has been similarly 
treated above, on pp. 88-93, and pp. 95-98, passim. Temperance, 

a movement that was closely linked in leadership, ideas and strategy 
to both abolition and woman's rights, is the subject of John Kobler, 
Ardent Spirits: The Rise and Fall of Prohibition (New York, 1973). 
Ernest H. Cherrington, The Evolution of Prohibition in the United 
States of America (Westerville, Ohio, 1920; Montclair, N. J., 1969), 
reprint ed., remains one of the standards on temperance and 
prohibition. Pivar's Purity Crusade is a modern study of the purity 
movement which points out the antebellum antecedents as well as the 
later nineteenth century developments of the purity crusade. 
Mardock's Reformers and the American Indian also makes a particular 
effort to uncover the early reform backgrounds (often abolitionist) 
of postwar Indian reformers. One scholar who has written several books 
and articles on nineteenth century philanthropy is Robert Bremner. 
See his American Philanthropy (Chicago, I1l., 1960) or "The Impact of 
the Civil War on Philanthropy and Social Welfare," CWH 12: 293-303. 


James McPherson, in Struggle For Equality and Abolitionist Legacy 
delves into the history of abolition from 1860-1912. 


Peie: Social Ideas of Northern Evangelists, p. 222. The 
last great revivals were in 1859 and 1863. See May, Protestant 


Churches, p. 39. 


(wopkins, Rise of the Social Gospel, p. 16. The previous quote 
is located on p. vii. In addition to Hopkins and May, Protestant 
Churches, my main sources for the Social Gospel were Gabriel, Course 
of American Democratic Thought, chap. 20; Wish, Society and Thought 
in Modern America, chap. 7; and Gutman, "Protestantism and the 
American Labor Movement: The Christian Spirit in the Gilded Age." 
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hare. is discussed above on p. 14, pp. 22-23 (n. 37 and 
n. 38), p. 106, n. 35; and on pp. 80-81, below. 


Hopiins, Rise of the Social Gospel, p. 7. 
edad ENUAbiGs Gps 25% 
atone ed in Thomas, "Romantic Reform," p. 673. 


a Ohoted in Hopkins, Rise of the Social Gospel, p. 21. 


T xccording to Wish, Society and Thought in Modern America, 


‘p. 164, Gladden believed that since slavery was abolished, men must 
next make an effort to emancipate labor. 


Ta eneeke quotes can be found in Hopkins, Rise of the Social 
Gospel, p. 20. 


1 Predrickson, Inner Civil War, chaps. 6-8 and 11-14 deal with 
responses: to suffering, the moral equivalent of war, the impact of 
science on American intellectuals, and "The Twilight of Humanitarian- 
ism." Fredrickson"s occasional brilliant insights are backed by 
careful research, but he tends to reduce the antebellum era to a 
Simplistic stereotype, then pit this stereotype against the sharply- 
cast change of the postwar period. For instance, Fredrickson writes 
on p. 128 that, "The war situation had apparently made the moral 
reformer as much an anachronism as the tenderhearted humanitarian who 
had been superseded by the practical and 'realistic' Sanitary 
Commissioner." Fredrickson not only doesn't mention antebellum 
attempts at organized charity but, less understandably, devotes only 
halfa page (p..107) to the USSG's great rival, the Christian 
Commission. An evangelical organization whose members had been active 
in the American Bible Society, American Tract Society, and the 
Sunday School and temperance movements, the Christian Commission was 
a soul-saving and relief organization that was roughly equal to the 
USSC in size, funding and grass-roots organization. The Christian 
Commission, quite unlike the USSC, depended on zealous, devoted 
volunteers who eschewed the rules and red tape of the USSC to 
personally deliver supplies and religious tracts to the front. 

Robert Bremner, in "The Impact of the Civil War on Philanthropy and 
Social Welfare," pp. 293-303, gives a more balanced view of the two 
commissions. Both organizations continued work after the war, with the 
USSC expanding "old campaigns for public health, reform of public 
charities, and a more systematic organization of private charity." 
The Christian Commission, on the other hand, directed its efforts 
towards "foreign and domestic missions, especially missions to the 
Indian tribes, religious evangelism, vice crusades, and education 
for the freedmen." (Bremner, p. 303). To be sure, contrasts between 
the two commissions did exist. But Fredrickson, with the zeal he 
attributes to the "tenderhearted humanitarians," so concentrates on 
the contrasts between eras that some distortion occurs. 
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te one American Philanthropy, p. 98. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell, sister of slain Civil War hero Robert Gould Shaw and widow 
of James Russell Lowell's nephew Charles, was an outstanding leader 
of the organized charity movement. She co-founded the New York 
Charity Organization Society, which was "devoted to building character 
rather than relieving need." In 1889, affected by the plight of 
laborers, she stopped her charity work to devote time to the working 
classes. As she put it, "It is better to save them before they go 
under, than to spend your life fishing them out when they're half 
drowned and taking care of them afterwards," Bremner, p. 103. Bremner 
discusses Lowell on pp. 100-103. 


Sor hedee p. 98. Tuckerman is dealt with on p. 70 above, and 
in Branch, Sentimental Years, p. 195. 


D eeerersice "The Impact of the Civil War on Philanthropy and 
Social Welfare," p. 294. 


aoe American Philanthropy, p. 63. 


Raye Sentimental Years, p. 196. 


pee American Philanthropy, p. 95. On p. 98, Bremner 
notes that "Jewish welfare agencies had joined in Philadelphia in 
1870 and in New York in 1874 to form the United Hebrew Charities, and 
during the depression charitable societies in larger cities made 
some efforts to cooperate in detecting imposters and rounders." 


“£vicPherson, Struggle for Equality, p. 430. Supplemented by 
letters, speeches and convention documents, McPherson is the main 
secondary source for the discussion of abolitionism during and after 


the war. 


<3cPherson, Abolitionist Legacy, p. 5. On the following page, 
McPherson offers this definition of lst, 2d and 3d generation 
abolitionists: "A first generation abolitionist was one who joined 
the movement before 1860 and whose parents are not known to have 
been active in the post-1830 phase of militant abolitionism; a second 
generation abolitionist was the son or daughter of such a person}; 
and a third-generation abolitionist was the grandson or granddaughter 
of a first-generation abolitionist." The Pennsylvania Abolition 
Society, founded in 1775, still exists, committed to "Improving the 
Condition of the African Race." See the Pennsylvania Historial 
Society microfilm guide, p. 16. 
ap aas cal Abolitionist, June, 1855. Another signer of the 
convention call was George Whipple, a Lane rebel who was famous for 
his work in Indian reform. The Radical Abolitionist's masthead read, 
"Proclaim Liberty Throughout All The Land, unto All The Inhabitants 
Thereof." This quote from Leviticus was also used by the Liberator 
and is inscribed on the Liberty Bell. 
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“nePnerson; in Struggle for Equality, pp. 5-6, discusses 
these regroupings of abolitionists from 1850 to the war. Henry 
Stanton, Elizgur Wright and Joshua Leavitt all moved from the Liberty 
Party into the free soil coalition, and from there to the Republican 
Party. The Secret Six were Samuel Gridley Howe and Franklin Sanborn, 
who both later served on the Freedmen's Inquiry Commission, Gerrit 
Smith, who suffered a nervous breakdown after his involvement with 
Brown was made public, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, George Stearns 
and Theodore Parker. Gerald Sorin, in The New York Abolitionists: 

A Case Study of Political Radicalism (Westport, Conn., 1o71) deals 
in detail with Smith's relationship with Brown. For the Welds' part 
in the burial of Brown's men, see Thomas, Theodore Weld, p. 237. 


one Weld ménage a trois, according to Lumpkin, Fmancipation 
of Angelina Grimke, was characterized by psychological struggles which 
help explain why Angelina retreated from public life after marriage. 
Lumpkin feels that Weld's well-documented abhorence of publicity 
caused him to spurn the usual “human satisfactions." Weld believed 
that pride in his fame would undermine his "goal of the Christlike 
life," Lumpkin, p. 161. His 1837 criticism of firebrand Henry C. 
Wright is thought to be an implied criticism of Angelina's 1830's 
lecture career: ". . . exhibitions of personal vanity, ostentatious 
display, .. ». an overweening restlessness to show oneself .. . have 
from childhood so excited my disgust and loathing that language cannot 
express the repulsion they excite in my soul." Is it possible, Weld 
wanted to know, that Wright's ostentatious way of doing things, "so 
apparently vain, .. . printing ones name [as a by-line to 
abolitionist articles/ so prodigally as to make it an almost omni- 
present visibility . . . is ACCORDING TO YOUR TASTE?" (See Barnes 
and Dumond, Weld-Grimke Letters, 1: 454-455). In 1843 Weld and 
Sarah openly admonished Angelina for her "sinful" love of applause. 
Angelina felt she was "judged... very harshly," but acknowledged 
that her "restless, ambitious temper, so different from dear Sister's, 
craves high duties and high attainments. . . ." (See Lumpkin, pp. 185- 
186 and Weld-Grimke Letters, 2: 649-651). When Angelina was invited 
to lecture, she was cautioned to wait until she was sure it was God 
who called, and not ambition. Aside from psychological tensions, 
Angelina was kept from the public platform by the birth of three 
children (and a debilitating miscarriage) between 1839 and 1844, 
Twice before marriage she told Weld that "I do not love the society of 
children, . % . This no doubt marks*a moral detect in my character,” 
Lumpkin, p. 186). Sarah, whose fame as a speaker never matched her 
sister's, moved in with the Welds soon after their marriage, and reared 
the children. In an unpublished letter she wrote, "I have sometimes 
tasted exquisite joys and have found a solace for many a woe in the 
innocence and earnest love of Theodore's children," (my emphasis), 
Lumpkin, p. 187. While Weld was away in Washington, Sarah regularly 
appended her sister's letters with reports of Angelina's progress in 
handling the children. In 1854, just before their move to Eagleswood, 
Angelina wrote to Sarah that their relationship was "destructive." 
The following January, settled in New Jersey, was "the happiest winter 
I have spent since my marriage." Angelina felt "relieved of the heavy 
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load it /her mind/ has had to carry in secret, silent bitterness for 
many years." (See Lumpkin, pp. 202-203). It was during the 1850's 
that Angelina quietly re-entered public life. 


“Omanas, Theodore Weld, chap. 14, gives a full treatment 
of Weld's Washington years. Weld's biographer notes that Weld 
converted to abolitionism three key antislavery Congressman, Joshua 
Giddings (p. 193), Seth Gates (p. 194) and Sherlock Andrews (p. 195). 


| in McPherson, Struggle for Equality, p. 18. 


eTwende tt Phillips, Speeches and Lectures, lst ser., p. 294. 


Monioted in McPherson, Struggle for Equality, p. 27. 


Jigee ibid., chap. '. 


Payee in Iutz, Crusade for Freedom, p. 283. 


23g arah is quoted in Birney, Grimke Sisters, pp. 284-285. 
Angelina's "Declaration of War against Slavery" has not survived, 
Birney mentions it:on p. 285 and Lerner, Grimke Sisters from South 
Caroling, On DP. 355.6 


Fp, Harry Williams, Lincoln and the Radicals (Madison, Wisc., 
HOWL) pe, 2lb. 


a Quoted in Lutz, Crusade for Freedom, p. 284. Lutz deals 
with the WLNL on pp. 283-288, 
36 


Lerner, Grimke Sisters from South Carolina, p. 352. 


2? there was considerable debate of Anthony's resolution, which 
linked the rights of Negroes and women. See Stanton, History of Woman 
Suffrage, 2: 57-66. Two women opposed the resolution. ‘Sarah Halleck . 
of New York wanted the "objectionable" part ''to be stricken out" 
because “the negroes fsica, have suffered more than the women," 

p. 60. Mrs. Hoyt of Wisconsin, representing the West, did not oppose 
"the sentiment" expressed in the resolution, but did not want to 
"prejudice" the antislavery cause by "tack ing/ on" an "ism" that was 
"obnoxious to the people. The one idea should be the maintenance of 
the authority of the Government... ." (p. 60). Anthony countered 
that "advancement of the loyal cause" meant that "true democracy" 
must be established. "You remember the maxim, 'Governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed.' This is the 
fundamental principle of democracy -- . . . The civil and political 
rights of every citizen must be practically established," pp. 60-62. 
Ernestine Rose and Lucy Stone also argued that being loyal entailed 
seeking "justice" for "Negroes and women." Rose found it "exceedingly 
amusing to hear persons talk about throwing out Woman's Rights, when 
if it had not been for Woman's Rights, that lady /Mrs. Hoyt/ would 
not have had the courage to stand here and say what she did," p. 64. 
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These opposing opinions echo the debate between Angelina Grimke and 
Theodore Weld over the injection of woman's rights into the 
abolitionist cause. 


Bme resolution drafted by Anthony is reprinted in ibid., 
De Ob 


WP reorintéd in ibid., pp. 890-891. 


Omne quotes from the Third Decade Meeting can all be found 
in Lutz, Crusade for Freedom, pp. 289-291. 


eo eeon ts quoted in Fredrickson,-ed., William Lloyd 
Garrison (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1968), p. 66. McPherson, 
Struggle for Equality, chap. 13, contains a balanced assessment of 
the rift between Garrison and Phillips. 


HeNePhercon sirugele for Equality, p. 261. Phillips’ two 


previous quotes are located respectively on p. 260 and p. 179. 


Wottoted i Olds Deucoo. (Garrison's quote is on up. ,297- 
Garrison was frequently lionized after the war for the far-sighted, 
moral stand he had taken so early against slavery. It is possible 
that this mass acceptance dulled his radicalism, although he 
fervently worked for freedmen's education after the war and was 
adamantly opposed to Andrew Johnson. Garrison died in 1879. 


a MepRerso struggle for Equality, p. 191. The ideas 
expressed above concerning the origins of the Freedmen's Bureau are 
McPherson's. McPherson emphasizes that "It is probable that some 
kind of a bureau would have been established without abolitionist 
urging, but much of the credit for the Liberal features of the 
Freedmen's Bureau bill must go to the abolitionists." 


4 Sec Walter M. Merrill, Against Wind and Tide: A Biograph 
of Wm. Lloyd Garrison (Cambridge, Mass., 1963), p. 312 for details 
-of Garrison's postwar work, and Lerner, Grimke Sisters from South 


Carolina, p. 356, for the same concerning Angelina. Sarah died in 
1873, Angelina in 1879, and Theodore in 1895. 


onoted in Abolitionist Legacy, p. 160. The previous quote 
is on p. 143 and is McPherson's. He notes that the American 
Missionary Association schools survived the depression in the 1870's 
because "they were firmly rooted in the institutional structure of 
American Protestantism," p. 148. 


nln Vann Woodward, "Equality, the Deferred Commitment," in 
Harold D. Woodman, ed., The Legacy of the American Civil War (New 
York, 1974), p. 161. 


Bee pe 393 of Abolitionist Legacy for an explanation of 
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McPherson's cyclical theory of reform. Chapter 20 focuses on the end 
of gradualism and the founding of the NAACP. 


ONartin Luther King, "I Have a Dream," Address at the March 
on Washington, reprinted in Woodman, Legacy of the American Civil War, 
p. 208. President Carter reiterated this sentiment in his inaugural 
address: "Two centuries ago our nation's birth was a milestone in 
the long quest for freedom, but the bold and brilliant dream which 
excited the founders of our nation still awaits its consummation. 

I have no new dream today, but rather urge a fresh faith in the old 
dream." The President's speech is reprinted in the New York Times, 
January 21, 1977. 
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